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PREFACE 

The author of these lessons always gives a hearty wel- 
come to any text-book that bids fair to introduce the pupil 
to a knowledge of his mother-tongue in a pleasing way, — 
that may perhaps beguile the child into a love of good 
literature and a respect for pure English. Books of this 
character are constantly increasing in number and attrac- 
tiveness, and must necessarily do much toward the develop- 
ment of a sound national literary taste. A feast is being 
spread for the American youth of to-day that was undreamed 
of a half century ago. But there comes a time in the school 
life of each child when the drinking of nectar must be in- 
terrupted by a certain amount of real work in technical 
^ grammar,— ; work so laborious that it is useless to attempt 
3 to deceive the pupil into the notion that he is still banquet- 
3v ing. Let us rather give him a keen relish for the work. 
X The exercises of the following pages have been prepared 
1^ with the view of avoiding some of the things that have in 
the past contributed to make grammar unattractive. Their 
leading characteristic will be found in the fact that they 
are based upon the connected text of a classic. After read- 
ing this text and discussing with the teacher all difficult 

ui 
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points, the pupil will find in the succeeding exercises that 
every sentence is within his comprehension, — every sen- 
tence appeals to him because of its interesting associations. 
Two other very important provisions are made in this con- 
nection : first, the acquiring of vocabulary^ without which 
fluent English is impossible ; and second, the practice of 
speaking. Train the pupil to speak well, and you have laid 
the best possible foundation for satisfactory written compo- 
sition. And just here more than at any other point the 
teacher must supplement the work of the text-book with 
the spirit of loving helpfulness. The child must be inspired 
with a desire to speak good English, to express himself with 
the greatest possible felicity. In the composition work, 
correcting papers and explaining mistakes is drudgery ; but 
it must be done, and done thoroughly. 

The author has endeavored to keep in mind two funda- 
mental theses : first, that the exercises should afford a con- 
stant review of preceding principles, making special review 
lessons unnecessary ; and second, that every sentence in an 
exercise should be thought-stimulating. An exercise is a 
failure unless it makes the pupil think, — requires him to 
exercise his judgment. 

The following suggestions may be helpful to the teacher : — 

1. The Text. Spare no pains in helping the pupil, first, 
to understand the text, and second, to enjoy it as literature. 
The reading of the text may take the regular place of 
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reading in the day's programme until the entire poem has 
been read. 

2. Oral Language. The Exercise immediately follow- 
ing each portion of text is designed, first, to help the pupil 
to an appreciation of the literature, and second, to afford a 
drill in oral language. The skilful teacher, while not allow- 
ing careless habits of speech, will guard against frightening 
the pupil into an unnatural style by being too exacting. 

Some of the questions are designed to assist the pupil in 
gaining a clear, definite picture of what is described in the 
text, as well as to afford the teacher an opportunity of test- 
ing the correctness of his conceptions. The pupil must be 
so trained that when he reads, for example, the description 
of a landscape, every detail shall stand out vivid and clear- 
cut in his mental horizon. Nothing can be more fatal to 
the child's appreciation of literature than for him to be 
allowed to content himself with vague pictures which seem 
to be something, but are in reality nothing. 

3. Grammar Exercises. The author has made these 
quite numerous, believing that to master a principle the 
learner must meet it many times, and that his interest will 
be sustained if each time the principle is in a new dress. 
One element in each Exercise, therefore, is that of review. 
The sentences based upon new text illustrate both new 
principles and old; and not only does this serve the pur- 
pose of keeping the child "up" in his work all the time, 
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but, since he is not expecting every sentence to be an illus- 
tration of the subject under immediate discussion, he is 
forced to use a discriminating judgment, and this begets 
power. 

4. Divisions op the Book. The book is divided into 
six parts, and is designed especially for seventh and eighth 
grades, each of the first four parts furnishing approximately 
a half year's wo^k. The first three parts cover pretty well 
the entire subject of grammar, without, however, leading the 
pupil into questions over which grammarians are wont to 
wrangle, the purpose being rather to give him a sure grasp 
of general principles that shall prepare him adequately for 
the work of secondary schools. In these three divisions the 
various subjects are taken up by the easiest and most natural 
approach, the complete presentation of each subject in its 
logical order being reserved for the fourth part, Classified 
Grammar. 

The final Exercise in Part IV is all-important. It is not 
so essential that a child should be able to " parse " as that 
he should be able to tell the one or two most vital things 
without troubling to mention a number of unimportant 
details. 

5. Composition Woek. The Composition Outlines (Part 
V) are to be used throughout the year in whatever way the 
teacher deems best. Each outline for reproductive work 
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consists of five or six paragraphs. A short time may be 
given about once a week to the writing of one paragraph, 
the entire composition thus requiring five or six sittings. 
Or a longer time may be given about once a month, the 
entire composition being finished at one sitting. In either 
case the idea of the paragraph must be emphasized. The 
work should be done in the schoolroom, and the pupil should 
have nothing to guide him except the outline, which may be 
copied upon the blackboard. 

6. Part VI (The Elements of Grammar) contains the 
principles of grammar arranged in numbered sections, and is 
designed for reference. 

An expression of obligation is due to Miss Anna Hinshaw 
for helpful suggestions that came as a result of testing the 
Exercises in the class-room ; and to other friends who have 
in many ways lent encouragement to the work. 

The author now submits the book with the earnest hope 
that it may prove of real service to teachers and of profit 
and enjoyment to the youth of our public schools. . 
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A STUDY OF SENTENCES 



PART I 
A STUDY OF SENTENCES 

INTRODUCTION 

This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that 

beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice 

of the huntsman ? 
Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian 

farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the wood- 
lands, 10 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of 

heaven ? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever 

departed ! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of 

October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o'er 

the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand- 

Pr^. 15 

Every moment of our waking hours we are thinking about 
something. The BometTiing about which we are thinking 
may be very trivial, and our thoughts not worth recording. 
Sometimes, however, a great and good man will have 
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thoughts so beautiful that it will be a pleasure to the whole 
world to think them over after him. Let us think Long- 
fellow's thoughts as nearly as we can, while we read his 
beautiful story of Evangeline. 

Did you ever go through a forest, looking for the most 
beautiful leaves, or along the bed of a stream, searching for 
the prettiest stones ? Try, then, as you go through the lines 
of the poem, to see how many beautiful thoughts lie hidden 
there. Make use of your dictionary until you are sure of 
the meaning of every word in the text. 

Exercise 1 

Answer the following quuestUms after carefwlly studying 
the text: — 

1. How many years do you suppose this forest had stood 
there ? How long do trees live ? 

2. Were the people healthful who used to be in this wood ? 
Did their hearts beat strong ? 

3. Why did the people cover their roofs with thatch instead of 
shingles ? 

4. How does a river that flows through a woodland resemble a 
person's life ? 

5. What sort of a picture do you have in your mind when you 
read of a waste farm ? 

6. Two leaves grew side by side throughout the long, golden 
summer, catching the same sunlight and rustling in the same 
breezes. • What happened to these companion leaves when the 
frosts and winds of October came? 
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7. You read in your history that all that remains to-day of 
Jamestown, the first settlement made in Virginia, is the ruined 
tower of an old brick church on the bank of the James River. 
What remains of the village of Grand-Pr^ ? 



SUBJECT AND PRBDIOATB 

In every thought that enters our mind we think about 
something. Whatever this something may be, we speak of it 
as the subject of the thought ; and that which we think about 
it, we call the predicate. (Commit definitions. Grammar ^i 
115, a and J.) Notice the first thought in the text, and let 
us imagine that Longfellow as he speaks is standing on one 
of the Acadian farms. Lifting his hand he points toward 
the forest and says, "This" — and immediately we know 
the subject of his thought : the Bomething toward which he is 
pointing. Yet we may not know certainly what the this 
is until he says something about it : This is the forest. 
This, then, is the subject of his thought, and is the forest is 
the predicate. Both taken together form a sentence. (Gram- 
mar: 112.) Take another sentence: The frightened roe hears 
the voice of the huntsman. What we are talking about is the 
frightened roe, and what we say of it is that it hears the voice 
of the huntsman. Then The frightened roe is the subject, and 
hears the voice of the huntsman is the predicate. In this 
manner all sentences may be separated into the two parts, 
subject and predicate, although you may find it diflScult 
sometimes until you have had practice. If you should suc- 

1 Figures refer to numbered articles in Part YI, Elements of Grammar. 
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ceed in separating properly the following sentences without 
help, you may be sure that you are a good thinker. 

Exercise 2 

1. The roe leaped, 

2. The hearts beneath the forest leaped like the roe. 

3. The thatch-roofed village is gone. 

4. The thatch-roofed village was the home of Acadian farmers. 

5. Their lives glided on like rivers. 

6. The rivers that water the woodland reflect the image of 
heaven. ^ 

7. The pleasant farms are waste. 

8. The Acadian farmers are scattered like leaves. 

9. The mighty blasts of October whirl the leaves aloft. 

10. They are sprinkled far o'er the ocean. 

11. Naught remains. 

12. The beautiful village of Grand-Pr^ has been destroyed. 

THE VILLAGE OF GRAND-PRfi 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas 20 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pr^ 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the 

eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without 

number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labor 

incessant. 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood- 
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Opened and welcomed the sea to wander at will o'er the 

meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and 

cornfields 
Spreading afar and unf enced o'er the plain ; and away to the 

northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Searfogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty 

Atlantic 30 

Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their station 

descended. 



SUBJECT AND PRBDIOATB - Continued ' 

Read the text over and try to see everything before you as 
in a picture. Shut your eyes now, and see how much of the 
picture you can recall. Have you ever been at the seashore ? 
If not, you will have to make good use of your imagination 
to see the shore of the Basin of Minas, and the big waves 
rolling in with their load of foam. Is the village which you 
see a quiet place or noisy ? What about its location — is it 
on a hill overlooking the sea, or is it between hills ? What Qort 
of country do the people look out over when they watch the sun 
rising ? Do you see any animals in the picture ? Do you see 
the tide rising from the sea ? How far does it come toward 
the* village ? Look (with your eyes shut) toward the setting 
sun. What a beautiful country it is ! Tell what you see. 
Away to the north it is quite different. Do you see the 
mountains and the tall, dark forests ? What is that white- 
ness away at the top of the mountain ? Open your eyes and 
read the text again, trying to remember the whole picture. 
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Exercise 3 

1. Stand beside your desk, with your book closed, and describe 
the country around Grand-Pre as you remember it. See how well 
you can do this. 

2. What is the meaning of Grand-Pr^ ? 

3. Were floodgates built in the dikes by the farmers for the 
purpose of letting the sea overflow the meadows at certain times ? 

4. Learn something interesting concerning the tides in the 
Bay of Fundy, and report to the class. 

6. What is the appearance of a field of flax ? What kind of 
bloom does the flax have ? 

6. Do you suppose the Acadian boys ever had to guard the 
flocks ? Why ? 

7. At what time of year do people sometimes do what these 
searf ogs were doing ? 

8. Can you find anything in your geography that will explain 
why the mists " ne'er from their station descended " ? 

Exercise 4 
Separate each sentence into siubject and predicate : — 

1. The little village of Grand-Pr^ lay in a fruitful valley. 

2. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward. 

3. The meadows gave to the village its name. 

4. Dikes that the farmers had raised shut out the turbulent 
tides. 

5. The floodgates opened at stated seasons. 

6. The floodgates welcomed the sea. 

7. The sea wandered o'er the meadows. 

8. The fields of flax were West and south. 

9. Orchards spread afar o'er the plain. 
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10. Blomidon rose away to the northward. 

11. Searfogs pitched their tents aloft on the mountains. 

12. Mists from the mighty Atlantic looked on the happy valley. 

13. They ne'er from their station descended. 

Words used to name things that may be thought about are 
called nouns. (Commit definition, Grammar: 4.) 

Exercise 5 

HememJfering that nouns are always name-wardSf 
make a list of nouns that have been used thus far 
in Evangeline. 

THE VILLAGE OF GRAND-PRfe — Continued 

There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of 

hemlock. 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the 

Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; and gables 

projecting 35 

Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the 

sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the 

chimneys. 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 40 
Max for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within 

doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs 

of the maidens. 
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Solemnly down the street came the parish priest^ and the 

children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless 

them. 
Reverend walked he among them ; and up rose matrons and 

maidens, 45 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 

Exercise 6 

1. AMiat are peasants ? 

2. Who were the Henries ? 

3. Tell the meaning of the following words ; dormer-windotoa, 
gables, vanes, matrons, kirtles, distaffs, parish, reverend. 

4. Why are the looms called " gossiping"? 

5. What sort of man do you imagine the priest was ? 

6. Can you close your eyes and see the village of Grand-Pr^ 
in the summer twilight ? Without referring to your book, make 
a list of the things you can recall, writing simply the name-words. 
Using these words as subjects, say something about each, thus 
making complete sentences. Begin each sentence with a capital 
letter, and place a period at the end. 

7. Normandy was a portion of France lying west of Paris. 
Can you find it in your geography ? 

The fifth should be answered fully, the pupil supplement- 
ing the information found in the text vsrith imaginary details, 
such as color of eyes, complexion, height, expression of face, 
etc. Care should be taken by the teacher that the portrait 
which the pupils have in their minds be really appropriate to 
the priest. 
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Exercise 7 

Select sulff'ect and predicate: — 

1. The Acadian village reposed in the midst of its farms. 

2. The projecting gables shadowed the doorway. 

3. The tranquil evenings of summer were pleasant. 

4. The bright sunset lighted the village street. 

5. Young maidens sat spinning the flax. 

6. The noisy shuttles mingled their sound. 

7. The parish priest came down the street. 

8. The children paused in their play to kiss his hand. 

9. The priest extended his hand. 

10. Words of welcome greeted his slow approach. 

Make a list of all the nouns in the text. 

THE VILLAGE OF GRAND-PR^— Concluded 

Then came the laborers home from the field; and serenely the 
sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the 
belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 60 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and content- 
ment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers, — 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free 
from 

Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of re- 
publics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their win- 
dows ; 55 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the 
owners ; 

There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 
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Exercise 8 



1. Form a clear picture in your mind of the laborers coming 
home from the field, and after determining to your satisfaction 
the best answer to each of the six questions following, rise at your 
desk and describe the whole picture in the best language you can 
use. 

a. How many laborers are there ? 

6. Are any women or children among them ? 

c. What have they been doing ? 

d. Are they carrying anything ? 

e. Are they talking, singing, or silent ? 
/ Are any animals with them ? 

2. What was the Angelus ? 

3. What is meant by clouds of incense ? 

4 What is a tyrant, and why should he be afraid ? 
6. Explain how envy is the vice of republics. 

6. In what way did the dwellings resemble the hearts of the 
owners ? 

7. What is the meaning of the last line ? 



REVERSED ORDER OF WORDS 

Thus far in the Exercises the subject has been the first 
part of the sentence. In some of the following the order is 
changed. Thus, in the sentence Aloft on the mountains sea- 
fogs pitched their tents, the meaning is the same as if it read, 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents aloft on the mountains^ and sea-fogs 
is the subject. Make sure, then, in the following sentences 
that you find what is really the subject. 
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Exercise 9 

1. Serenely the sun sank to his rest. 

2. From the belfry softly the Angelus sounded. 

3. Then came the laborers from the field. 

4. These simple Acadian farmers dwelt together in love. 
6. In the love of God they dwelt together. 

6. Fear reigns with the tyrant. 

7. Solemnly down the street came the parish priest. 

8. The children kissed the hand he extended. 

9. In a fruitful valley lay the little village of Grand-Prd. 

10. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward. 

11. Fields of flax spread afar o'er the plain. 

12. To the northward Blomidon rose. 

The usual order of a sentence is changed for the sake of 
making emphatic some idea that would not be emphasized 
otherwise. In the seventh sentence of the preceding Exer- 
cise, the Bolemnity with which the priest walked is emphasized. 
In the second, the helfry is made prominent. 

There is also another reason sometimes for changing the 
order. If, instead of stating a fact, we wish to ask a question 
about something, we make a slightly different arrangement of 
the words. Look at the twelfth sentence in Exercise 9. Sup- 
pose we have the impression that Blomidon rose to the north- 
ward, but do not know certainly, and wish to make inquiry. 
Our words will be. Did Blomidon rise to the northward? 
Compare this sentence carefully with the other, and you will 
find that the same words have been used (in a different order) 
except the word rose^ which has been changed to did rise. 
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Now did rise means the same as rose. Try substituting it in 
the twelfth sentence, To the northward Blomidon did rise. 
In order to ask the question we have changed rose to did rise^ 
and placed did immediately before the subject noun. 

Exercise 10 

Change all the sentences in Exercise 9 into questions, 
placing an interrogation point {?) a4> the end of ea^h. 
Make a list of nouns in the text, 

EVANGELINE AND HER FATHER 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of 
Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pr^, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, directing his house- 
hold, 60 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 

Stal worth and stately in form was the man of seventy winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow- 
flakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as 
the oak leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers ; 65 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by 
the wayside. 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade 
of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 70 
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" Exercise 11 

1. In what direction was the home of Bellefontaine from the 
village ? 

2. What made Evangeline the pride of the village ? 

3. Did she and her father live alone ? What is the meaning of 
household f 

4. Why not say, a man of seventy summers and a maiden of 
seventeen winters ? 

6. Why is it said that Benedict's cheeks were " as brown as 
the oak leaves " ? Are oak leaves brown ? 

6. What sort of berry is meant in line 66 f 

7. Did the Acadians wear the same sort of clothing that people 
wear now ? 

8. After forming in your mind a distinct picture of Evangeline 
and her father, rise at your desk and describe them. 

DECLARATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND EXOLAMA- 
TORT SENTENCES 

Commit Grammar: 113, a, 6, and d. 

Before attempting to separate an interrogative or exclama- 
tory sentence into subject and predicate put it into the form 
of a declarative. 

In the question Did Blomidon rise to the northward? it is 
understood that the questioner already has some reason to 
think that it was north of the village. If he knows merely 
that there was a mountain called Blomidon^ but knows noth- 
ing of its location, instead of the words to the northward he 
will use the question-word Where^ putting it at the first of the 
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sentence, thus: Where did Blomidon risef Change this to 
the declarative and compare it with the original sentence: — 



Blomidon 


did rise 


where 


Blomidon 


did rise 


to the northward 


Blomidon 


rose 


to the northward 



By this it will be seen that Blomidon is the subject, and did 
rise where is the complete predicate. 

The interrogative words of most frequent occurrence are: 

where, when, why, how, how often, how much, what, who, 
and what kind of. 

Exeroise 12 

Select suubject and predicate : — 

1. Somewhat apart from the village dwelt Benedict Belief on- 
taine. 

2. The wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pr^ lived nearer the Basin 
of Minas. 

3. Benedict Bellefontaine dwelt on his goodly acres. 

4. Where did Evangeline live ? 

6. Evangeline was the pride of the village. 

6. How stalworth the farmer was ! 

7. Stately in form was the man of seventy winters. 

8. The stately old farmer was a man of seventy winters. 

9. Hearty and hale was he. 

10. White as the snow were his locks. 

11. How softly her eyes gleamed beneath her tresses ! 

12. How old was Evangeline ? 
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Exercise 13 

1. Select subject and predicate : — 

a. Sweet was the breath of Evangeline. 

b. What kind of ale did Evangeline bear to the reapers ? 
c How fair was the maiden then ! 

2. Form two questions from each of the sentences 1, 2, 3, 11, of 
Exercise 12. 

3. Make a list of the nouns in the text. 

EVANGELINE AND HER FATHER— Concluded 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the bell from its 
turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his 
hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and 
her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and the ear- 
rings 76 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heir- 
loom. 

Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal beauty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confes- 
sion. 

Homeward serenely she walked with God's benediction upon 

her. 80 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music. 

Exercise 14 

1. What made Evangeline fairer on Sunday than on a week- 
day ? !Bead lines 78-80 for a suggestion of the answer. 
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2. What is there about the ringing of a bell to suggest the idea 
of sprinkling ? 

3. What is meant by hyssop 9 chaplet of heads 9 missal 9 heir- 
loom f cdestidl brightness f ethereal beavly f 

4. Imagine yourself one of the earrings and tell your history. 
(Who in the class can make the most interesting story con- 
sistent with the real history of the Acadians ?) 

5. Explain the last line. 

PRONOUNS 

Certain words called pronouns are used to avoid too fre- 
quent repetition of nouns. Were it not for these very useful 
words, the sentence in lines 74 and 75 would read, Down 
the long street Evangeline passed^ with Evangeline's chaplet of 
leads and Evangeline'* s missal^ wearing Evangeline's Norman 
cap and Evangeline's kirtle of bins. The little words she and 
her refer to Evangeline, and make the sense perfectly clear 
without the undesirable repetition of the name. 

Commit Grammar: 43. 

Exercise 15 
Select subject and predicate : — 

1. Fairer was she on Sunday mom. 

2. The bell from its turret sprinkled the air with holy soimds. 

3. The priest with his hyssop sprinkles the congregation. 

4. Down the long street she passed. 

6. What was her chaplet of beads ? 

6. Her kirtle of blue had been brought in the olden time from 
France. 
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7. A more ethereal beauty shone on her face. 

8. Homeward serenely she walked. 

9. Was God's benediction upon her ? 

Make a list of the nouns in the text. 
Find fifteen pronouns in the text. 

EVANGELINE'S HOME 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea ; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 

around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; and a foot- 
path 85 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore tree were hives overhung by a penthouse. 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the roadside. 
Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 
Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its 

moss-grown 90 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and neai* it a trough for the horses. 

Exercise 16 

1. What does commanding mean in the 83d line ? 

2. Where do sycamores usually grow ? 

3. What other name for woodbine 9 

4. How did it happen that a footpath was made through the 
orchard ? 

6. What is a penthouse ? 

6. What are the " regions remote " mentioned in line 88 ? 

7. Who was Mary ? 
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THE ADJECTIVE ELEMENT 

You have now learned to separate the subject from the 
predicate. Have you noticed that every subject contains 
either a noun or pronoun, and that the thought is concerning 
this noun or pronoun ? This is called the simple subject. 
(Grammar : 116.) This simple subject may be enlarged 
by having words joined to it to describe or modify in some 
way its meaning. These enlargements serve to give us a 
better idea or picture of the thing spoken of, and may be 
joined to any noun or pronoun. Thus the sentence Grand- 
Pr6 lay in a valley gives the bare picture of a town situated 
between two hills ; but the sentence G-rand-PrS lay in a 
fruitfvl valley presents a very different picture. We readily 
suspect from the word fruitful that in the springtime the 
village of Grand- Pre is full of the scent of apple blooms ; 
that the green wheat is steadily growing up toward the top 
of the fence ; that later in the year we may see the yellow 
corn peeping out from the husks, and the golden pumpkins 
lying over the fields. The word fruifftd^ then, describes the 
noun valley^ telling us what kind of a valley it is. (Gram- 
mar: 6.) 

Not only may a noun be modified by an adjective, but it 
may also be modified by another noun, which is joined to it 
by means of a connecting word called a preposition. In the 
expression " farmers of Acadia," Acadia is made to modify 
farmers by means of the preposition of which indicates that 
the farmers belonged to that part of the country. Farmers 
of Acadia is equivalent to Acadian farmers. In the one case 
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Acadian is an adjective ; in the other, of Acadia is a prepo- 
sitional phrase used as an adjective to tell what farmers. 

If there be difficulty in telling whether or not an expression 
is an adjective element, see if it modifies some noun or pronoun 
by telling what or what kind. In the sentence The noisy 
shuttles mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels^ noisy 
tells what kind of shuttles, and of the wheels tells what whir — 
not the whir of a bird's wing, but the whir of wheels. 

The words the^ a, and aw, which occur so often, are ad- 
jectives. They are also called articles. 

Exercise 17 

Sepcura/te sutjecb and predicabe. 

Point out the adjective elements, tell whether they are 
acifectives or prepositional phrases, what they modify, and 
whether they tell what or what kind. 

1. The house of the fanner was firmly built. 

2. The house had rafters of oak. 

3. A shady sycamore grew by the door. 

4. A foot-path led through an orchard wide. 

5. The blessed image of Mary was by the roadside. 

6. The moss-grown bucket hung in the well. 

7. A trough for the horses was near the well. 

8. The hearts beneath the forest leaped. 

9. The mighty blasts of October whirl the leaves aloft. 
1 10. The tranquil evenings of summer were pleasant. 

Find three pronouns in the text. 
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EVANGELINE'S HOME— Concluded 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the bams 
and the farm-yard; 

There stood the broad- wheeled wains and the antique ploughs 
and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in his feathered 
seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the self- 
same 96 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the bams, themselves a village. In 
each one 

Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft. 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 100 

Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the variant breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

Exercise 18 

See that you have in mind a dear, definite picture of the 
farmer's barn-yard. In imagining any details thai> are not 
mentioned, he siure that they are consistent with the poem. 

1. How many bams were there ? How many wagons ? 

2. Were the bams painted ? 

3. Were the harrows inside or outside the buildings ? lying 
down, or leaning against something ? 

4. In what way did these barns differ from barns of the present 
time? 

5. What idea do you have concerning the character and appear- 
ance of the sheepf olds ? 
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6. Who do you imagine made the weathercocks ? 

7. What is referred to in the 96th line ? See Matthew xxvi. 

8. How do weathercocks sing of mutation ? 

9. Give a full description of the farmer's bam-yard. 

Exercise 19 
Select swtgect and predicate : — 

1. The house of the farmer was shielded from storms. 

2. The broad-wheeled wains stood in the farm-yard. 

3. Where were the folds for the sheep? 

4. In his feathered seraglio strutted the lordly turkey. 

5. The voice of the cock startled the penitent Peter. 

6. Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch. 

7. A staircase led up to the odorous corn-loft. 

8. The innocent inmates of the dove-cot murmured of love. 

9. Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled above. 

Dispose of the adjective elements as in Exercise 17. 
Find three pronouns in the text. 

EVANGELINE'S CHILDHOOD 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand- 
Pr^ 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his house- 
hold. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 105 

Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her 
garment ! 

Jd!any a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befrienda^, 
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And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her foot- 
steps, 
Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of 

iron ; 110 

Or, at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 
Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 
But among all who came young Gabriel only was welcome ; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 116 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all men ; 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations. 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Topics for discussion : " The saint of his deepest devotion"; 
" by the darkness befriended "; " the knocker of iron"; " the 
Patron Saint of the village." 

Exercise 20 

Select subject and predicate : — 

1. The farmer of Grand-Pr^ lived on his sunny farm. 

2. The village youth was happy. 

3. The trembling suitor heard the footsteps of Evangeline. 

4. The youth grew bolder at the joyous feast. 
6. What was the feast of the Patron Saint ? 

6. Hurried words of love were whispered. 

7. Young Gabriel was welcome. 

8. Was the mighty Basil honored among men ? 

9. How long has the craft of the smith been held in repute ? 

Dispose of the adjective elements. 

How many pronouns can you find in the text? Name 
them. 
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EVANGELINE'S CHILDHOOD — Continued 

Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from earliest 

childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister ; and Father Felician, 120 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them 

their letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church and 

the plainnsong. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed, 
Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 
There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold 

him 125 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire of the 

cart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny 

and crevice, 130 

Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring bellows. 
And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes. 
Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. 



Exercise 21 

1. What is the meaning of pedagogue, plain-song, autumnal 
eves, smithy, and nuns 9 

2. Why does a blacksmith heat the tire of a wheel ? 

3. Suggest some reason for the blacksmith's shoeing the horse 
and heating the tire of the cart-wheel at the same time. 

4. Does a bellows " pant " ? 
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6. Why should the sparks expiring in the ashes remind the 
children of nuns going into the chapel ? 

6. Commit to memory Longfellow's poem of "The Village 
Blacksmith." 

Exercise 22 

Select sidbject and predicate, and dispose of the adjeo- 
tive eLeiYients : — 

1. The friend of the farmer was a blacksmith. 

2. The children of these friends grew up together. 

3. The aged Father Felician taught them their letters. 

Consider Father Felician as one name. Note: Sometimes 
a noun or pronoun is used as an adjective element without a 
preposition, as their in this third sentence. Whenever a 
noun is thus used, it contains an apostrophe (') ; as, Basil 
was Benedict's friend. These words are still called nouns or 
pronouns as the case may be, but since they are used like 
adjectives, they are also called adjective elements. They are 
also called possessive modifiers. 

4. The daily lessons of the children were completed. 

6. The burning forge of the mighty blacksmith was a pleasant 
sight. 

6. The lap of the blacksmith was leathern. 

7. Hot was the tire of the cart-wheel. 

8. The autumnal eves grew dark. 

9. The grounds outside the smithy seemed dark. 

10. Warm was the forge of the village blacksmith. 

11. The panting of the laboring bellows ceased. 

12. The glowing sparks expired in the ashes. 

Select the pronouns in the text. 
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EVANGELINE'S CHILDHOOD — Concluded 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o'er the meadow. 136 
Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the 

rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its 

fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 140 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 

morning. 
Gladdened the earth with its Kght, and ripened thought into 

action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman. 
" Sunshine of Saint Eulalie " was she called ; for that was the 

sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 

with apples ; 145 

She too would bring to her husband's house delight and abun- 
dance, 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 

Topics for discussion : — 

What in the first three lines indicates that Gabriel and 
Evangeline played together all the year round ? 

Can the swallow restore sight to its fledglings ? 

What things at the present time are supposed to bring 
good luck ? 

What is the meaning of " ripened thought into action " ? 

Explain how Evangeline came to receive the name " Sun- 
shine of Saint Eulalie." 
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THE ADJECTIVE ELEMENT IN THE PREDICATE 

The pupil has possibly discovered by this time that an ad- 
jective element, although modifying the subject, is sometimes' 
a part of the predicate — in other words, that the thing which 
the predicate telU concerning the subject is the adjective ele- 
ment. In the sentence The lap of the blacksmith was leathern^ 
the subject is The lap of the blacksmith, and what the predi- 
cate tells about this is, that it was leathern. An adjective 
used in this way is called a predicate adjective. Study care- 
fully these two sentences : — 

a. The rafters of oak were on the bam, 

b. The rafters on the barn were of oak. 

The subject of (a) is 27ie rafters of oak, and the predicate 
tells where these rafters of oak were (not what rafters nor 
what kind of rafters). The subject of (6) is The rqfters on 
the barn, and the predicate tells what kind they were. Ofoak^ 
then, is an adjective element in the predicate modifying the 
subject. 

Exercise 23 

Select siibject, predicate, adjective elements, and prcfnauns: 

1. The swoop of the eagle was swift. 

2. They glided away o'er the meadow. 

3. The nests of the swallow were populous. 

4. The eager children sought for the wondrous stone. 

5. Lucky was he ! 

6. Thus passed a few swift years. 
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7. The blacksmith's son was valiant. 

8. His face gladdened the earth with its light. 

9. The ruddy faces of children would bless her husband's house. 

Point out all the pronouns in the text. 

AUTUMN 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder 
and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice- 
bound, 160 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of Sep- 
tember 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the 
angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 165 

Till the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that beau- 
tiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All- 
Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; and the 

landscape 160 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the 
ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 
blended. 
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Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm- 
yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 165 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the 
great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around 
him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow. 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the 
forest 

Flashed like the plane tree the Persian adorned with mantles 

and jewels. 170 

Exercise 24 

1. What birds of passage have you ever seen ? Can you tell 
anything of interest concerning them ? 

2. Do you suppose the boys and girls helped gather in the har- 
vests ? If so, what did they do ? 

3. What is referred to in the 153d line ? (See Genesis xxxii, 
especially verse 24.) 

4. Have you ever heard of other signs that foretell a long 
winter ? 

6. What other name for the Summer of All-Saints ? How do 
you tell when this period of the year has really come ? 

6. Explain what is meant by the restless heart of the ocean's 
being " consoled." 

7. The story is told of Xerxes, that when he was making an ex- 
pedition against Greece he discovered a plane tree whose surpris- 
ing beauty engaged his affection to such an extent that he dressed 
it with a woman's garments and jewels. What suggested this 
story to Longfellow ? 

8. Give a description of autumn. 
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ADJECTIVE ELEMENT IN THE PREDICATE - 
Continued 

Exercise 25 

Select subject, predicate, and adjective elements; tell 
what the adjeetive elements modify : — 

1. The long nights grow colder. 

2. Ice-bound were the desolate northern bays. 

3. The shores of the tropical islands were warm. 

4. Did the trees of the forest wrestle with the wind ? 
6. The inclement winter would be Icmg. 

6. Cold would the winter be. 

7. Thick was the fur of the foxes. 

8. Such was the advent of the dreamy mystical autumn. 

9. How beautiful was the season of the Summer of All-Saints ! 

. Exercise 26 

Select subject, predicate, and adjective elements; tell 
what the adjective elements modify : — 

1. The Acadian peasants were pious. 

2. The light in the air was dreamy and magical. 

3. Peace reigned upon earth. 

4. The heart of the ocean had been restless. 

5. The cooing of pigeons was subdued and low. 

6. The great sun looked through the golden vapors. 

7. The robes of the tree were russet and scarlet and yellow. 

8. The glittering tree flashed with the sheen of the dew. 

9. The Persian adorned the plane tree with mantles and jewels. 
Select the pronouns in the text and tell what each stands for. 
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THE CLOSE OF DAY 



Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and stillness. 
Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight de- 
scending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 

homestead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each 

other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of 

evening. 175 

Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful heifer. 
Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from 

her collar. 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 
Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the 

seaside, 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them followed the 

watch-dog, 180 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his in-. 

stinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers ; 
Eegent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; their pro- 
tector. 
When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the 

wolves howled. 185 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the 

marshes. 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odor. 
Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and 

their fetlocks, 
While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous 

saddles, 
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Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of 

crimson, 190 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 

Unto the milkmaid's hand; whilst loud and in regular cadence 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the farm- 
yard, 196 

Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into stillness ; 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn- 
doors, 

Eattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

Exeroise 27 

1. Does the close of day bring " rest and affection and stillness " 
to everybody ? Why should it bring affection ? 

2. Can you imagine you see Day departing over the western 
hills ? What load does he have on his shoulders ? 

3. Where had the herds been ? Where had the evening star 
been? 

4. Give the meaning of distended nostrils, instinct, regent, fetlocks, 
ponderous saddles, cadence, anon. 

5. Why did Evangeline's heifer wear the bell ? 

6. When the sheep started back from their pasture to the folds 
at the farm-yard, did they go north, east, south, or west ? 

7. Is hay ever mown in September or October ? 

8. Give a full account of « The Close of Day." 

THE ADVERBIAL ELEMENT 

We have learned that the simple subject may receive 
modifiers or enlargements, the purpose of which is to give a 
clearer idea or picture of the thing thought about* W^ 
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have also learned that these modifiers of the subject may 
also be used as a part of the predicate —-to complete the 
meaning of the simple predicate. This simple predicate is 
a verb (Grammar: 7) and may receive enlargements called 
adverbial elementSi the purpose of which is to give some ad- 
ditional thought, or to make clearer the meaning by telling 
the time of an occurrence, or the placci cause, manner^ or 
degree. While the adjective elements answer the questions 
what? OT what kind of? the adverbial elements answer the 
questions when? how long? how often? (time); where? 
whither? whence? (place); why? (cause); how? (manner); 
ov how much? (degree).' In the sentence The 6un sank se- 
renely^ the word serenely tells how the sun sank, and is there- 
fore an adverbial element of manner, modifying the verb 
sank. A single word used thus is called an adverb (Gram- 
mar: 8). 

A noun or pronoun may be used to modify a verb, if 
joined to the verb by means of a preposition, in which case 
we have a prepositional phrase used as an adverb. For ex- 
ample: The Angelus sounded from the helfry ; the phrase 
from the belfry (consisting of the preposition from and its 
object, helfry^ tells the place from which the sound came. 

Carefully distinguish between adverbial elements and adjec- 
tive elements in the predicate. 

The prepositional phrase used as an adverb has a little 
wider range of meaning than the simple adverb. Besides 
being used to indicate time^ place^ cause^ manner^ or degree^ it 
is sometimes used to express the purpose for which a thing is 
done, as They went to the seaside for pasture. At other times 
it may express the means by which a thing is attained; as, 
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The prie8t with his hyssop sprinkles the congregation. With 
his hyssop indicates the means by which he does the sprin- 
kling. The adverbial element, then, generally expresses time, 
place, cause, purpose, manner, means, or degree. 

THE ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES 

Thus far in our study we have dealt with parts of sen- 
tences only. Henceforth the entire sentence may be disposed 
of, and a complete analysis should be given of each sentence. 

Pursue the following order of analysis : — 

1. Give the complete subject. 

2. Give the complete predicate. 

3. Give the simple subject. 

4. Point out the modifiers of the simple subject. 
^ 5. Give the simple predicate. 

6. Point out the modifiers of the simple predicate. 

Model : Solemnly dottm the street came the parish priest. 
This is a sentence, because it expresses a complete thought. 
Its natural order is: The parish priest came solemnly down 
the street. The complete subject is The parish priest; the 
complete predicate is came solemnly down the street. Priest 
is the simple subject, modified by parish^ an adjective ele- 
ment. Caws is the simple predicate, and is modified by 
solemnly^ an adverbial element, and the prepositional phrase 
down the street^ an adverbial element in which down is the 
preposition and street is the object. 

Note — If a system of diagrams is to be used, it should begin with thie 
following Exercise. 
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Exeroise 28 
Analyze: — 

1. Now recommenced the reign of rest. 

2. Day with its burden had departed. (Think closely: Does 
the phrase with its burden tell the manner of departing, or does it 
serve to give a clearer picture of the Day itself at the time of 
departure, suggesting the appearance of a man with a burden ?)^ 

3. The evening star came back to the sky. 

4. The lowing herds returned to the homestead at night. 

5. Evangeline's beautiful heifer quietly paced in front. 

6. The ribbon waved from her collar. 

7. Then came the shepherd back from the seaside. 

8. The shepherd of Grand-Pr^ walked beside his bleating 
flocks. 

9. Their favorite pasture was at the seaside. 

• 10. Behind them followed the patient watch-dog. 
11. From, the forest at night, through the starry silence, the 
wolves howled. 

Exercise 20 

(The verb frequently consists of as many as four words, called 
a verb-phrase. In consequence of this it may be necessary for the 
teacher to help the pupil occasionally in determining what is the 
verb.) 

1. Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the 
marshes. 

2. The air was filled with the odor of briny hay. 

3. Cheerily neighed the steeds. 

^The pupil must learn that the grammatical disposition of a sentence 
depends upon its interpretation. His first care, therefore, must be to get at 
the meaning of the sentence. 
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4. Aloft on their shoulders the wooden saddles nodded. 

6. Were the ponderous saddles painted with brilliant dyes ? 

6. Patiently stood the cows meanwhile. 

7. The foaming streamlets descended in regular cadence into 
the sounding pails. 

8. Peals of laughter were heard in the farm-yard. 

9. The lowing of cattle was echoed back by the barns. 

10. Anon they sank into stillness. 

11. Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the 
barn-doors. 

12. The wooden bars for a season were silent. 

Exercise 30 

1. Select the nouns in the text of " The Close of Day." 

2. Select the pronouns and name their antecedents. (See 
Grammar: 44.) 

3. Take three of the nouns and, using them as subjects, form 
sentences whose predicates shall contain adverbial elements of 
time. 

4. In like manner with other three use adverbial elements of 
pUice. 

5. With other three use adverbial elements of manner. 

6. What prepositions have you used ? 

THE HEARTH SIDE 

Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the 

smoke-wireaths 200 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him. 
Nodding and mocking along the wall with gestures fantastic. 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into dark- 
ness. 
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Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-cha(ir 

Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter plates on the 

dresser 206 

Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sun- 
shine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christ- 
mas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his f ather» before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vine- 
yards. 

Close at her father's side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 210 

Spinning flax for the loom that stood in the corner behind 
her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a 
bagpipe, 

Followed the old man's song, and united the fragments to- 
gether. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals • 
ceases, 215 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the 
altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock 
clicked. 

Exercise 31 

1. The farmer sat idly. Why was he not reading the news- 
paper ? 

2. Give the meaning of carols, Norman orchards, Burgundian 
vineyards, monotonous drone, bagpipe, 

3. Did you ever sit in a room that was lighted by nothing but 
the flickering 'firelight ? Describe the scene. 

4. Suggest some of the thoughts that may have passed through 
the farmer's mind as he sang the carols. 
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5. What reason can you give for Evangeline's working day 
and night at her spinning ? 

6. If you have ever heard a bagpipe, describe the character of 
its music, and the appearance of the man who played it. 

7. Describe the farmer's clock. Why did it " click " rather 
than "tick"? 

8. Give an account in your own words of Evangeline and her 
father at the hearth side. 

Exeroise 32 
Analyze:— 

1. Indoors, idly the farmer sat in his elbow-chair. 

2. The flames struggled together in the wide fireplace. 

3. Behind him along the wall darted his huge shadow. 

4 The shadow of the farmer vanished away into darkness. 

5. Faces had been clumsily carved on the back of his arm- 
chair. 

6. They laughed in the flickering light. 

7. The pewter plates shone brightly in the light of the fire. 

8. Carols of Christmas were sung at home in the olden time. 

9. Shields of armies flash brightly in the sunshine. 

Exercise 33^ 

1. His fathers sang merrily in the bright Burgundian vine- 
yards. 

2. The gentle Evangeline sat at the side of her father. 

3. The loom stood in the corner ^behind her. (Think carefully 
what the phrase " behind her " means. Does it tell where the 
loom stood, or what corner is referred to ?) 

1 Whenever it is not specified what an exercise is for, it may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Heacher, be used for diagramming, analysis, or informal 
discussion. 
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4. The monotonous drone of the wheel was joined to the old 
man's song. 

5. Does the chant of the choir at intervals cease? 

6. Footfalls are heard in the aisles. 

7. So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the 
clock clicked. 

Select the pronouns in the text, and name their ante- 
cedents. 

VISITORS 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted. 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its 
hinges. 

Benedict knew by the hobnailed shoes it was Basil the 

blacksmith, 220 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 

" Welcome ! '' the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused 
on the threshold, 

"Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on the 
settle 

Close by the chimney side, which is always empty without 
thee; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of to- 
bacco ; 225 

Never so much thyself art thou as when, through the curling 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge, thy friendly and jovial face 
gleams 

Eound and red as the harvest moon through the mist of the 
marshes." 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the black- 
smith. 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside : — 230 
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''Benedict Bellefontaine; thou hast ever thy jest and thy 
baUad! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled 
with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horse- 
shoe/' 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought 

him, 235 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly con- 
tinued : — 

'' Four days now are passed since the English ships at their 
anchors 

Eide in the Gaspereau's mouth, with their cannon pointed 
against us. 

What their design may be is unknown; but all are com- 
manded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty's 

mandate 240 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in the mean- 
time 

Many surmises of ill alarm the hearts of the people." 

Then made answer the farmer: "Perhaps some friendlier 
purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in 
England . 

By untimely rains or imtimelier heat have been blighted, 245 

And from our bursting bams they would feed their cattle and 
children." 

"Not so thinketh the folk in the village," said warmly the 
blacksmith, 

Shaking his head as in doubt ; then, heaving a sigh, he con- 
tinued : — 

''Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau S^jour, nor Port 
Boyal. 
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Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts, 260 
.Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 
Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all 

kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge and the scythe of 

the mower." 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer : — 
" Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our 

cornfields, 255 

Safer within these peaceful dikes besieged by the ocean, 
Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy's cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 

sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of the 

contract. 
Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the 

village 260 

Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking the glebe 

round about them, 
Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a 

twelvemonth. 
Ken^ Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkhorn. 
Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our ^ 

children?" 
As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover's, 265 
Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had 

spoken. 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 

Exercise 34 

1. Why did not Basil and Gabriel make use of the "knockej: 
of iron " ? 

2. Give meaning of hobnailed shoes, settle, marshes, baUad, 
mandate, surmises, glebe, inkhorn, notary. 
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3. Were Gabriel and his father accustomed to coining together 
to Benedict's house ? Give reason for your answer. (Lines 220- 
221.) 

4. Why was the settle always empty without Basil ? 

6. What is the " harvest moon " ? In what respect does it 
differ from other moons ? 

6. Is a person made happy by finding a horseshoe ? 

7. Had any one asked Evangeline to get the pipe ? 

8. What direction from Benedict's house were the ships that 
rode in the Gaspereau's mouth ? 

9. If the harvests in England had been blighted, would Bene- 
dict have been willing to share what he had in his barns ? Give 
reason for your answer. 

10. What is meant by the " contract " ? 

Note. — Louisburg, Beau S^jour, and Port Royal had been captured 
from the French by the English. 

Exercise 35 

1. Suddenly sounded the wooden latch. 

2. The door swung back on its hinges. 

3. Basil was known by his hobnailed shoes. 

4. The shoes of the blacksmith were hobnailed. 

6. At the sound of footsteps the heart of Evangeline beat 
faster. 

6. Where did their footsteps pause ? 

7. Basil was seated on the settle by the chimney side. (Does 
the phrase " by the chimney side " tell where he was seated, or 
what settle he occupied ?) 

8. The settle by the chimney side was empty. 

9. The box of tobacco was on the shelf overhead. 
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10. The jovial face of the blacksmith gleamed through the 
curling smoke of his pipe. 

11. The harvest moon shone through the mists of the marshes. 

12. Others are filled with gloomy forebodings of ilL 

Exercise 36 

Using the noun in the first column as sulyect, farm a 
sentence containing an adverbial element belonging to the 
group indicated in the second column, 

footsteps .... place 

door means 

pipe place 

cows time 

horses manner 

flax purpose 

farmer place 

loom means 

clock manner 

Basil manner 

Exercise 37 

1. After a pause the pipe was brought to Basil by Evangeline. 

2. The pipe had been lighted with a coal from the embers. 

3. After the pause the anxious blacksmith slowly continued. 

4. The English ships at their anchors ride in the Gaspereau's 
mouth. 

5. Their cannon are pointed against us. 

6. The people must meet in the church on the morrow. 
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7. Where will his Majesty's mandate be proclaimed ? 

8. The hearts of the people are alarmed by many surmises of 
evil. 

9. These ships may come to our shores with a friendlier 
purpose. 

10. The harvests in England may have been blighted by un- 
timely rains. 

11. Their hungry children would be fed from our bursting 
bams. 

12. Have warlike weapons of all kinds been taken from us ? 

13. The blacksmith's sledge is left in our hands. 

Whenever a noun or pronoun, without a preposition, is 
used as an adjective element, it is equivalent in meaning to 
a prepositional phrase. The farmer* % hou9e means the same 
as the houBe of the farmer. Their purpose might be expressed 
by the purpose of them^ although the pronoun is not iso often 
used with a preposition to make an adjective element. In 
the following sentences observe the nouns and pronouns that 
are used without the preposition as adjective elements, and 
see if the prepositional phrase may be substituted. See, also, 
in how many cases the preposition of and its object may be 
rendered by the single noun or pronoun. 

Exercise 38 

1. Then with a pleasant smile the jovial farmer answered. 

2. Safer are we within these peaceful dikes. 

3. Our fathers were besieged in their forts by the enemy's 
cannon. 

4. May no shadow of sorrow fall on this house. 
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6. Strongly built is the house by the merry lads of the 
village. 

6. The house has been filled with food for a twelvemonth. 
(Think carefully whether the sentence says that the house has 
been filled for a twelvemonth, or that the house has been filled 
with /ood for a twelvemonth. In other words, does the phrase 
for a twelvemonth indicate the time during which the house has 
been filled, or does it describe the word food by giving a clearer 
idea of its amount ?) 

7. Ren^ Leblanc will be here anon. 

8. Shall we rejoice in the joy of our children ? 

9. Apart by the window she stood by the side of her lover. 

10. The words of her father were heard by the blushing Evan- 
geline. 

Exercise 30 

CoTfvplete the following sentences by filling in each va- 
cant column according to the topic at the fiead of the 
column. 



Subject 


Adjbctiyb Phrase Verb 


Adverbial Phrase 


The house 




(place). 




came 


(time). 




of the village 


(means). 

in the doorway. 




of the cattle 


(time). 


The torses 




(manner). 




had been built 


(means). 




was sung 


(place). 




of the blacksmith 


(cause). 


The smoke 




(place). 



in the moonlight. 

had whispered (manner). 
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THE NOTARY 

Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary 
public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 270 

Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and glasses with 
horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 

Children's children rode on his knee, and heard his great 
watch tick. 

Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a 

captive, 275 

Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the 
English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and childlike. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children ; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest, 280 

And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses. 

And of the white L^tiche, the ghost of a child who un- 
christened 

Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of chil- 
dren; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable. 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a 

nutshell, 285 

And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and horse- 
shoes. 

With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the black- 
smith, 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his 
right hand. 
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'^ Father Leblanc," he exclaimed, " thou hast heard the talk in 

the village, 290 

And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and 

their errand." 
Then with modest demeanor made answer the notary public, — 
"Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the 

wiser ; 
And what their errand may be I know no better than others. 
Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 295 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why then molest 

us ? " 
"God's name!" shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible 

blacksmith ; 
" Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and 

the wherefore ? 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the 

strongest ! " 
But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary 

public, — 300 

" Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 
Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often consoled 

me. 
When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal." 
This was the old man's favorite tale, and he loved to repeat it 
When his neighbors complained that any injustice was done 

them. aw 

Exercise 40 

1. Describe minutely the appearance of the notary. 

2. What was the character of the notary ? 

3. Ought the English to have been kind to Ren^ Leblanc ? 

4. What was the Loup-garou 9 

6. What is meant by a " child unchristened " ? 
6. Do you know any ghost stories ? 
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7. Why should any one ever have imagined such a thing as 
the talking of oxen on Christmas eve ? 

8. Do you know of any charm that is supposed to l?eep dis- 
ease away from the one who wears it ? 

9. What power has four-leaved clover ? Did you ever hunt 
for it ? 

10. What is meant by " might is the right of the strongest " ? 

11. Give the meaning of mrfy maize, aupemdl toisdom, warier 
grown, lore, gossip, irascible blacksmith, 

PREDICATE NOUN -OBJECTIVE ELEMENT 

Some verbs take after them a noun or pronoun which 
means the same person or thing as the subject. Thus, in the 
sentence The watch-dog was the protector of the sheep, the pro- 
tector and the watch-dog are one and the same thing. This 
use of the noun or pronoun is similar to the use which we 
have already had of the adjective in the predicate used to 
modify the subject. 

Other verbs take a noun or pronoun not meaning the same 
person or thing as the subject, but used to show the object 
on which the action of the verb is exerted. In the sentence 
The peasants of Normandy built houses, the word houses does 
not mean the same thing as the subject peasants, but shows 
the object on which the peasants were acting in their work of 
building. This word, together with any modifiers it may 
have, i§ called the objective element. 

Models for Analysis 

a. Grand-Pre was a little village in a fruitful valley. 
This is a sentence, because it expresses a complete thought. 
The subject Chrand-PrS is unmodified. Was a little mHage m 
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a fruitful valley is the complete predicate. Wa% is the simple 
predicate, and village is the predicate noun. Village is mod- 
ified by two adjective elements, little^ and the prepositional 
phrase in a fruitful valley. In is the preposition, and valley 
is its object. Valley is modified hj fruitful^ an adjective ele- 
ment. 

h. The shuttles mingled their sound with the songs of the 
maidens. 

This is a sentence, because it expresses a complete thought. 
The shuttles is the complete subject, and mingled their sound 
with the songs of the maidens is the complete predicate. 
Shuttles is the simple subject, and mingled is the simple predi- 
cate. Mingled is followed by the objective element their 
sound, of which the object sound is a noun modified by their^ 
a pronoun used as an adjective element. Mingled is also 
modified by with the songs of the maidens, a prepositional 
phrase used as an adverbial element; with is the preposition, 
and songs is its object. Songs is modified by of the maidens, 
a prepositional phrase used as an adjective element; of is the 
preposition, and maidens is its object. 

As has already been stated, the, a, and an are constantly 
used as adjective elements, and may be mentioned as such in 
giving the analysis. They are called articles. (Grammar: 
57, b, Note.) 

Exercise 41 

1. Shocks of yellow hair hung over the notary's shoulders. 

2. Glasses with horn bows sat astride on his nose. * 

3. Father of twenty children was he. 

4. Children's children rode on his knee. 
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5. In the times of the war he had languished in an old French 
fort. 

6. The aged notary was the friend of the English. 

7. He told the tales of the Loup-garou in the forest. (Think 
carefully what in the forest modifies.) 

8. Did the goblin come at night to the watering-trough ? 

9. The white L^tiche was the ghost of an unchristened child. 

10. The unseen ghost of the child haunted the chambers of 
children. 

11. When did the oxen talk in the stable ? 

Exercise 42 

1. How did a spider in a nutshell cure the fever ? 

2. The powers of four-leaved clover are marvellous. 

3. Then Basil the blacksmith rose up from his seat by the 
fireside. 

4. He knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

6. Then he slowly extended his right hand. 

6. Thou hast heard the talk in the village. 

7. Canst thou tell some news of these ships ? 

8. Why should these ships of the English molest us ? 

9. No evil intention brings them here. 

10. Gossip enough have I heard. (The pupil may need help in 
selecting the subject of this sentence.) 

Exercise 43 

1. The irascible blacksmith was hasty. 

2. Might is the right of the strongest. 

3. Man is unjust. 

4. Well I remember a story. 

6. The story often consoled me. 
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6. I was a captive in the old French fort at Port BoyaL 

7. This was the old man's favorite tale. 

8. Sometimes his neighbors complained of injustice. 

9. Some evil intention brings the soldiers here. 

10. The aged notary did not heed the warmth of the black- 
smith. 

11. Daily injustice is done by the English king. 

THE STORY OF JUSTICE 

'^ Once in an ancient qity, whose name I no longer remember^ 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in ^ts left 

hand, 
And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the 

people. 310 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the 

balance, 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above 

them. 
But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted ; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, 

and the mighty 
Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman's 

palace ai5 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 
She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold. 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 320 

Lo ! o'er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left 

hand 
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Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the 
balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was in- 
woven." 325 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the 
blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no 
language ; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as 
the vapors 

Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 

Exercise 44 

1. Give the meaning of emblem, presided, magpie, congealed, 
fantastic shapes. 

2. Why should the statue of Justice be represented with scales 
in one hand and a sword in the other ? 

3. Reproduce the 6tory of Justice. (This will afford an ex- 
cellent exercise in language, either oral or written.) 

Exercise 45 

1. Once in an ancient city a brazen statue of Justice stood in 
the public square. 

2. I forget the name of the city. 

3. The brazen statue of Justice was raised aloft on a column. 

4. It upheld the scales in its left hand. 

6. Justice presided over the laws of the land. 

6. The sword in its right hand was an emblem of justice. 

7. The birds had built their nests in the scales of the bal- 
ance. 
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8. The birds had no fear of the sword. 

9. The sword flashed in the sunshine above them. 

10. In the course of time the people corrupted the laws of the 
land. 

Select the pronouns in the text, and give their antecedents. 

Exercise 46 

1. Might took the place of right. 

2. In a nobleman's palace a necklace of pearls was lost. 

3. Soon a suspicion fell on an orphan girl. 

4. The orphan girl was a maid in the household. 

6. She patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of 
Justice. 

6. Her innocent spirit ascended to her Father in heaven. 

7. Lo! o'er the city a tempest arose. (See Grammar: 11; 111.) 

8. The bolts of thunder smote the statue of bronze. 

9. They hurled the clattering scales of the balance down to 
the pavement. 

10. In the hollow was found the nest of a magpie. 

11. Into the clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven. 

12. The vapors freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes 
in the winter. 

THE CONTRACT 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 330 

Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village 

of Grand-Pr^ ; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and ink- 
horn, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the parties, 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 335 
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Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were com- 
pleted, 

And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the 
margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 

Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of silver ; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the bride- 
groom, 340 

Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and de- 
parted. 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside. 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old 

men 345 

Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre. 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in 
the king-row. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window's embra- 
sure, 

Sat the lovers and whispered together, beholding the moon 
rise 

Over the pallid sea and the silvery*mist of the meadows. 360 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

Exercise 47 

1. Give the meaning of tankard, dower, seal, maruBuvre, breach, 
embrasure, pallid sea, infinite meadows, 

2. Did Gabriel expect to be a blacksmith or a farmer ? 

3. Why did Benedict give the notary more than the required 
fee? 

4. Explain the silence after the departure of the notary. 
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5. The text does not intimate that any one asked Evangeline 
to bring the draught-board. Give reasons for her doing this of 
her own accord. 

6. Why should the board be called a draught-hosnd ? 

7. Was the moon full, half -full, or new ? 

8. Was the Atlantic Ocean visible from the farmer's house ? 

9. Why should the stars be called " forget-me-nots " rather 
than buttercups or dandelions f 

10. Give an account in your own words of " The Contract." 

Exercise 48 

1. Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table. 
(The pupil must be encouraged to think out for himself whether 
such phrases as on the table are adjective or adverbial. Is it the 
purpose of the sentence to tell where the lamp is, or is the phrase 
on the table used merely to assist us in forming in our minds a 
proper picture of the lamp, or of making sure what lamp is re- 
ferred to ?) 

2. She filled the pewter tankard with nut-brown ale. 

3. From his pocket the notary drew his papers. 

4. He wrote with a steady hand the age of the parties. 
6. How orderly all things proceeded ! 

6. Lo ! the great seal of the law was set on the margin. 

7. Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw the old ^ 
man's fee on the table. 

8. The notary's fee was solid silver. 

9. The notary lifted aloft the tankard of ale. 
10. Then he wiped the foam from his lip. 
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Exercise 49 

1. When did the notary depart from the fanner's house ? 

2. In silence the others sat by the fireside. 

3. Evangeline brought the draught-board from its comer. 

4. In friendly contention the old men laughed at each lucky hit. 

5. Did Basil make a breach in the king-row ? 

6. Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window's em- 
brasure, sat the lovers. 

7. The moon rose over the pallid sea. 

8. The silvery mist of the meadows glistened in the moon- 
light. 

9. Silently in the infinite meadows of heaven blossomed the 
lovely stars. 

10. The lovely stars are the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

GOOD-NIGHT 1 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the belfry 
Eang out the hour of nine, the .village curfew, and straight- 
way 
Eose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the 

household. 366 

Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline's heart, and filled it with glad- 
ness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the 

hearthstone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 360 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness. 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 
Silent she passed through the hall, and entered the door of 
her chamber. 
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Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its 
clothes-press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully- 
folded 365 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband 
in marriage. 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a 
housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant 
moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till the 

heart of the maiden aro 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of the 
ocean. 

Ah ! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber ! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard,^ 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp and 

her shadow. 376 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 

Passed o'er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the 
moonlight 

Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the 
moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her foot- 
steps, 380 

As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wandered with 
Hagar. 

Exercise 50 

1. Find out the history of the curfew. 

2. Perhaps some one can learn the story of "Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To-night," and tell it to the class. 
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3. Why should the good-night be said more than once ? 

4. What difference is shown by Evangeline and her father in 
the manner of going upstairs ? 

5. Do you think Longfellow has mentioned all the things that 
were in Evangeline's room ? Imagine the things that he has not 
mentioned and complete the description. 

6. On which side of the house was her room ? 

7. Tell the story of Hagar and Ishmael. (Genesis xxi.) 

8. Describe the good-night scene. 

APPOSITION 

Sometimes a noun is used to modify another noun or pro- 
noun without any connecting preposition or apostrophe, and 
means the same thing as the noun or pronoun which it modi- 
fies. It is thrown in as if in parentheses; as ^^ Basil, the 
blacksmith, was a mighty man." There might be more than 
one man named Basil, and the noun blacksmith is thrown in 
to show clearly which Basil is intended. Such a word is said 
to be an appositive. (See Grammar: 41.) Blacksmith is in 
apposition with Basil. 

Exercise 51 

1. Thus was the evening passed. 

2. Anon the bell from the belfry rang out the hour of nine. 

3. Basil, the blacksmith, rose from the settle. 

4. After the hour of nine silence filled the house. 

5. Many a farewell word did Gabriel speak on the door-step. 
(See Grammar : 61.) 

6. The sweet good-night filled Evangeline's heart with glad- 
ness. 
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7. Carefully then the farmer covered the glowing embers. 

8. Benedict, the stal worth farmer, ascended the stairs. 

9. Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 
10. The luminous space in the darkness was the maiden, Evan- 
geline. 

ExercisQ 52 

1. The shining face of the maiden made a luminous space in 
the darkness. 

2. How did she enter the door of her chamber? 

3. The simple chamber had curtains of white. 

4. On the spacious shelves were carefully folded Evangeline's 
linen stuffs. 

6. How precious was this dower ! 

6. They were proofs of the skill of a housewife. 

7. Soon she extinguished her lamp. 

8. The radiant moonlight streamed through the windows. 

9. The heart of the maiden, Evangeline, obeyed its power. 
10. Ah ! she was fair. 

MODIFIER OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

Sometimes an adjective or adverb is modified by an ad- 
verbial element. EvangelvKie was exceedingly fair ; exceedingly 
tells the degree of her fairness. The same is true of somewhat 
in the sentence The blacksmith was somewhat irascible. We 
have already had time, place, cause, purpose, manner, means, 
and degree given as ideas expressed by the adverbial element. 
Another use of the adverbial element which is very important 
is that of specification. The maiden was fair. Perhaps she 
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was fair in some ways and not in others. It might be neces- 
sary to %'peeify that she was fair in face. Inface^ then, since 
it specifies the way in which she was fair, is an adverbial ele- 
ment of specification. The matron was good at Bpinning. 
While she might have been a ver}^ bad woman in most ways, 
yet the prepositional phrase at spinning specifies that there 
was at least one way in which she was good. Such elements 
Inay modify not only adjectives and adverbs, but also verbs : 
as. The farmer surpassed the blacksmith (not at horse-shoeing 
but at chess^. At chess specifies the thing in which he sur- 
passed, and is, accordingly, an adverbial element of specifica- 
tion modifying the verb surpassed. 

Exercise 53 

1. The moonlight was exceedingly mellow. 

2. The heart of the maiden rejoiced in its love. 

3. Among the trees of the orchard waited her lover so anxiously. 

4. He was anxious for another glimpse of the maiden, Evan- 
geline. 

5. At times a feeling of sadness passed o'er her soul. 

6. The sailing shade of clouds darkened the room. 

7. The moon was glorious in its splendor. 

8. One tremulous star followed the footsteps of the moon. 

9. From Abraham's tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar. 

10. The blacksmith, hasty in temper, arose from the settle. 

11. The worthy notary was bent in form. 

12. Evangeline, the farmer's daughter, was diligent in her 
household duties. 
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THE GATHERING 

Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand- 
Pr^. 

Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of 
Minas, 

Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were rid- 
ing at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous 

labor 386. 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of 
the morning. 

Now from the country around, from the farms and neigh- 
boring hamlets. 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 

Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young 
folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous 

meadows, 390 

Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in 
the greensward, 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the 
highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor were 
silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy groups at 
the house doors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped to- 
gether. 895 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and 
feasted ; 

For with this simple people, who lived like brothers to- 
gether. 

All things were held in common, and what one had was 
another's. 
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Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality seemed more abun- 
dant: 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father; 400 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome 
and gladness 

Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she 
gave it. 

Ezeroise 54 

1. Find the meaning of damoroua labor y hamlets^ blithe peasantSf 
jocund laugh, greensward. 

2. Did you ever see the wonderful creature " Labor " with its 
hundred hands, and carrying its hundred dinner-pails ? 

3. Why should the gates of the morning be called golden ? 

4. Did you ever knock at the gates of morning before they were 
opened ? 

6. As the people thronged the streets, what do you suppose 
was the most interesting topic of conversation among the young 
people ? 

6. Select all the nouns from the text. 

7. Select all the pronouns, and tell to what each refers. 

Exercise 55 

1. Pleasantly rose the sun on the village of Grand-Pr^. 

2. Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas. 

3. Clamorous labor knocked with its hundred hands at the 
golden gates of the morning. 

4. The blithe Acadian farmers came from the neighboring 
hamlets. 

6. The young folk were noisy with laughter. 

6. In the village all sounds of labor were silenced. 
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7. Thronged were the streets with people. 

8. Every house was an inn. 

9. The people were simple in their manner of living. 

10. Under Benedict's roof hospitality was more abundant. 

11. Evangeline's face was bright with smiles. 

12. Words of welcome blessed the cup. 

THE FEAST OF BETROTHAL 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 

There in the shade of the porc^ were the priest and the notary 

seated ; 405 

There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the bee- 
hives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and 
, of waistcoats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his 
snow-white 

Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the 

fiddler 410 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the 
embers. 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon de Dunkerquey 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 415 

Under the orchard trees aud down the path to the meadows ; 

Old folk and young together, and children mingled among 
them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict's daughter ! 

Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith ! 
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Ezeroise 56 

1. Define odorous air, betrothal, aUematdy, vibrant sound. 

2. What would be a closed- sky ? 

3. Give a description of the fiddler. 

4. From the text make lists of nouns^ pronouns, and prepo- 
sitions. 

COMPOUND SUBJECT 

Sometimes the subject consists of two or more parts that 
are joined together by a little word called a conjunction. The 
conjunction of most frequent occurrence is and. In the sen- 
tence The priest and the notary were seated in the shade of the 
porchi the subject consists of two parts, priest and notary. 
This is called a compound subject. In giving the analysis, say 
that the subject is compound, consisting of the two parts 
priest and notary, which are connected by the conjunction 
and, (Grammar : 10.) 

Exercise 57 

1. In the odorous air of the orchard was spread the feast of 
betrothal. 

2. Sturdy Basil the blacksmith sat in the shade of the porch. 

3. The cider-press and the beehives were under the trees. 

4. Michael the fiddler wore a gay waistcoat. 

6. Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his 
snow-white hair. (Does from the leaves modify shadow or light or 
both?) 

6. Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle. 

7. Merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances under 
the orchard trees. 

8. Old folk and children were mingled together. 
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9. The fairest maid was Evangeline, Benedict's daughter. 

10. How noble was Gabriel, the son of the blacksmith ! 

11. Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh was heard. 

THE MESSAGE FROM THE KING 

So passed the morning away. And lo ! with a summons 

sonorous 420 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a drum 

beat. 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. Without, in the 

churchyard. 
Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on the 

headstones 
Garlands of autumn leaves and evergreens fresh from the 

forest. 
Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly 

among them 425 

Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangor 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and 

casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the 

soldiers. 
Then uprose their commander, and spoke from the steps of the 

, altar, 430 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal commission. 
" You are convened this day," he said, " by his Majesty's 

orders. 
Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have answered his 

kindness 
Let your own hearts reply ! To my natural make and my temper 
Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be griev- 
ous. 436 
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Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch : 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all 
kinds 

Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you yourselves from this 
province 

Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell 
there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people ! 440 

Prisoners now I declare you, for such is his Majesty's pleas- 
ure ! " 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer. 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hail- 
stones , 

Beats down the farmer's corn in the field, and shatters his 
windows. 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from the 

house roofs, 445 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the 
speaker. 

Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then 
rose 

Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the door- 
way. 450 

Vain was the hope of escape ; and cries and fierce imprecations 

Rang through the house of prayer ; and high o'er the heads of 
the others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the black- 
smith. 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with passion ; and wildly 

he shouted, — 455 

" Down with the tyrants of England ! we never have sworn 
them allegiance ! 
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Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and 

our harvests ! " 
More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a 

soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the 

pavement. 

Exercise 58 

1. Define sonorous summons^ portcUy dissonant clangor, commis- 
sion, convened, clement king, monarch, forfeited, transported, serene 
air, solstice, imprecations, distorted with passion, allegiance, fain, 

2. Do you suppose Evangeline had any grave to decorate ? 

3. What is your opinion of the commander who read " his Maj- 
esty's orders " ? 

4. What is it that is compared to the bellowing herds ? 

6. What is a spar on a ship ? What event at sea is suggested 
to you by a " spar tossed on the billows " ? What is there particu- 
larly appropriate in comparing Basil at this time to a " spar tossed 
by the billows"? 

6. Did the soldier do right in smiting Basil ? If you had been 
one of the soldiers, what would you have done when he said, 
" Death to these foreign soldiers " ? 

7. Give an account in your own words of this scene at the 
church. 

Exercise 59 

1. So passed the morning away. 

2. Lo! with a summons sonorous sounded the bell from its 
tower. 

3. The clanging bell and the rolling drum sounded their warn- 
ing. 

4. Thronged was the church with men. 

5. Without in the churchyard waited the women and children. 
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6. They hung on the headstones garlands of autumn leaves. 

7. The guards from the ships marched proudly among them 
to the sacred portal of the church. 

8. Ceiling and casement echoed the sound of their brazen 
drums. 

9. In silence the old men and the youths awaited the will of 
the soldiers. 

10. Then spake their commander from the steps of the altar. 

11. He held aloft in his hands the royal commission. 

Exercise 60 

1. You are convened by his Majesty's orders. 

2. How have you answered his kindness ? 

3. Your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds are for- 
feited to the crown. 

4. You yourselves from this province must be transported to 
other lands. 

6. There may you be faithful subjects, a peaceable people. 

6. Were the people faithful to the king ? 

7. The deadly sling of the hailstones shatters the farmer's 
windows. 

8. They strew the ground with thatch from the house roof. 

9. Do the bellowing herds break their enclosures ? 

10. So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the 
speaker. 

Bzeroise 61 

1. Sorrow and anger filled the hearts of the people. 

2. They madly rushed to the doorway. 

3. Cries and fierce imprecations rang through the house of 
prayer. 
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4. O'er the heads of the others rose the figure of Basil the 
/ blacksmith. 

5. On a stormy sea a spar is tossed by the billows. 

6. We never have sworn allegiance to the tyrants of England. 

7. Shall our homes and our harvests be seized by these foreign 
soldiers ? 

8. The merciless hand of a soldier smote him upon the mouth. 

Select the pronouns in the text, and give their antece- 
dents. 

THE HOUSE OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 460 
Lo ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 
Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to his people ; 
Deep were, his tones and solemn ; in accents measured and 

mournful 466 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin's alarum, distinctly the clock 

strikes. 
" What is this that ye do, my children ? what madness has 

seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught 

you, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another ! 
Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and prir 

vations ? 470 

Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgive- 
ness? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you 

profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred? 
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Lo ! where the crucified Christ from His cross is gazing upon 
you! 

See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy com- 
passion ! 475 

Hark ! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ^ Father, for- 
give them ! ' 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked 
assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, ' Father, forgive them ! ' " 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his 
people 

Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate 

outbreak, 480 

While they repeated his prayer, and said, " Father, forgive 
them ! " 

Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from 
the altar ; 

Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people 
responded. 

Not with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and the Ave Maria 

Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devo- 
tion translated, 485 

Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. 

Exercise 62 

1. Define chancel, mien, clamorous throng, tocsin, vigils, profane, 
compassion, contrition, tapers, fervent voice, translated, ardor, 

2. How long had Father Felician been in the chancel ? 

3. Why could he awe the people into silence so easily ? 

4. What is the difference in sound between the "tocsin's 
alarum" and the striking of a clock? Study the comparison 
made here. What does the tocsin represent, and what the 
measured striking of the clock ? 
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5. Who is the Prince of Peace, and why so called ? 

6. When Father Felician says, "LoJ where the crucified 
Christ from His cross is gazing upon you ! " to what does he point 
then? 

7. Under what circumstances did the Prince of Peace say, 
« Father, forgive them " ? Luke xxiii : 33, 34. 

8. What is meant by the " Ave Maria" ? 

9. Tell the story of Elijah. (See 2 Kings ii.) _ 
10. Give the story of the text in your own words. 

COMPOUND PREDICATE 

Very often the predicate is compounded by having two or 
more verbs joined together by the conjunction and. The 
deadly sling of the hailstones shatters the farmer* s mndows and 
strews the ground mth thatch. This sentence represents the 
hailstones as doing two things: they shatter the windows, 
and they strew the ground. The analysis is similar to the 
analysis of the compound subject. 

Exercise 63 

1. Lo! in the midst of the tumult the door of the chancel 
opened. 

2. Father Felician entered, and ascended the steps of the 
altar. 

3. He jaised his reverend hand and awed the clamorous 
throng into silence. 

4. Solemn in sound were, his tones. 

5. After the tocsin's alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 

6. I have labored among you, and have taught you. 

7. Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love ? 

8. This is the house of the Prince of Peace. 
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9. Would yon profane it thus with violent deeds ? 

10. The merciless hand of a soldier smote him upon the mouth, 
and dragged him down to the pavement 

Exercise 64 ^ 

1. Meekness and holy compassion appeared in those sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

2. Hark I how those lips still repeat the prayer ! 

3. Few were his words of rebuke. 

4. Sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate outbreak. 
6. They heard his request, and repeated his prayer. 

6. The people responded, and sang the Ave Maria. (The 
words "Ave Maria," being the name of the song, are to be 
treated as one word.) 

7. Their souls were translated with devotion, and rose on the 
ardor of prayer. 

8. The birds built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
and had no fear of the sword. 

9. The face of Gabriel gladdened the earth with its light, and 
ripened thought into action. 

10. The bolts of the thunder smote the statue of bronze, and 
hurled the clattering scales to the pavement. 

A TIME OF SUSPENSE 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on 
all sides 

Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and chil- 
dren. 

Long at her father^s door Evangeline stood, with her right 
hand 
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Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, de- 
scending, 490 

Lighted the village street with mysterious splendor, and 
roofed each 

Peasant's cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its 
windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the 
table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with 
wild flowers ; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh brought 

from the dairy ; 495 

And at the head of the board the great arm-chair of the 
farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father's door, as the 
sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad ambrosial 
meadows. 

Ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen. 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial as- 
cended, — 600 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and pa- 
tience ! 

Then, all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village. 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of the 
women. 

As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps they de- 
parted. 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their 

children. 605 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering 
vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from 
Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 
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Meanwhile^ amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lin- 
gered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the 

^windows 610 

Stood she, and listened and looked, until, overcome by emotion, 
"Gabriel!'' cried she aloud .with tremulous voice; but no 

answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of 

the living. 
Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her 

father. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was the 

supper untasted. 515 

Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms 

of terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her 

chamber. 
In the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain fall 
Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore tree by the 

window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the echoing 

thunder 620 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world He 

^ created ! 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice 

of heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered 

till morning. 

Exercise 65 

1. Define mysterioiLS splendovy emblazoned, ambrosial meadows, 
celestial fragrance, charity, meekness, Sinai, emotion, tenantless 
house, phantoms, disconsolate rain, 

2. How did the news get outside the church ? 
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3. What object did the women have in going from house to. 
house ? 

4. Did you ever hear of a house with a roof made of gold ? 
Can peasants afford to have emblazoned windows ? 

5. What is alluded to in line 507 ? (Exodus xxxiv, 29-35.) 

6. Endeavor to find out from the text what various things were 
probably done by Evangeline during this time of suspense. In 
as few words as possible make a note of each act, and number 
these notes, thus : — 

1. Stood at the door, 

2. Shielded her eyes, 

3. Spread the cloth, 

4. Went after the wheaten loaf, 

5. Went after the honey, 

etc. 

You will observe that these topics do not come in the order 
of their happening ; for example, she spread the cloth before 
she stood at the door. Now arrange the topics in the real 
order of their occurrence, and with nothing before you but 
the topics thus prepared, give an account of the time of sus- 
pense. While making free use of your imagination, endeavpr 
^to tell it as it most probably happened. Where did she find 
the bread ? the honey ? the ale ? Follow her when she wan- 
ders into the village to cheer the hearts of the women, and 
give an imaginative account of her visit to one of the homes 
— describe the woman of the House, tell the number of chil- 
dren, how they are clothed, what they are doing, etc. Men- 
tion all the things that would tend to frighten Evangeline 
during that lonely night. Perhaps you can relate some expe- 
rience in your own life when you were frightened or lonely. 
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Exercise 66 



1. Meanwhile the tidings of ill had spread in the village. 

2. On all sides wandered from house to house the women and 
children. 

3. At her father's door Evangeline stood and shielded her eyes 
from the level rays of the sun. 

4. The descending sun lighted the village street with myste- 
rious splendor, and roofed each peasant's cottage with golden 
thatch. 

5. Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the 
table. 

6. There stood the wheaten loaf and the honey fragrant with 
wild flowers. 

7. She cut the cheese and brought it from the dairy. 

8. Thus did Evangeline wait at her father's door. 

OTHER COMPOUND ELEMENTS 

Two or more adjectives may be joined by a conjunction 
and thus made to modify the same noun or pronoun. 

Two or more adverbs may be joined by a conjunction and 
made to modify the same verb. 

Two or more prepositional phrases may be joined by a con- 
junction and made to modify the same word. 

Verbs and prepositions may be followed by two or more 
objects joined by a conjunction. 

Exercise 67 

1. The shadows of the trees were long and dark. 

2. The fields of her soul were filled with the fragrance of hope 
and forgiveness and patience. 
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3. Then she wandered into the village, and cheered with looks 
and words the mournful hearts of the women. 

4. O'er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed. 

5. They were urged by their household cares and the weary 
feet of their children. 

6. Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering 
vapors veiled the light of his face. 

7. Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 

8. Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline 
lingered. 

9. In vain at the door and the windows stood she and listened 
and looked. 

10. " Gabriel ! " cried she aloud with tremulous voice. 



Exercise 68 

1. No answer came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloom- 
ier grave of the living. 

2. Empty and drear was each room. "^ 

3. Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her 
chamber. 

4. In the night she heard the disconsolate rain and the echoing 
thunder. 

5. The rain fell on the withered leaves of the sycamore tree by 
the window. (Is by the window an adjective or an adverbial ele- 
ment ? Ask yourself what the sentence tells. Does it really tell 
that the rain fell by the window, or does by the mndow merely 
locate the sycamore tree ?) 

6. Keenly the lightning flashed. 

7. God was in heaven and governed the world. 
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« 

LEAVING HOME 

Four times the sun had risen and set ; and now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farm- 
house. 525 
Soon o'er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession, 
Game from the neighboring hamlets and farms the Acadian 

women. 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea- 
shore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings. 
Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the 

woodland. 530 

Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen. 
While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of 
playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau's mouth they hurried ; and there on 

the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the peasants. 
All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats 

ply; 635 

All day long the wains came laboring down from the village. 
Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 
Echoed far o'er the fields came the roll of drums from the 

churchyard. 
Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the 

church doors 
Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy 

procession 510 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient Acadian farmers. 
Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes and their 

country, 
Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary and 

wayworn. 
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So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 
Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and 

their daughters. 545 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together their 

voices, 
Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions : — 
" Sacred heart of the Saviour ! inexhaustible fountain ! 
Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and 

patience ! " 
Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood 

by the wayside 550 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine 

above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits departed. 

Exercise 60 

1. Define waytoom pilgrwis, cJuint, inexkaustibk fountain, psalm. 

2. Who loaded the household goods on the " ponderous wains " ? 

3. Suggest some things that Evangeline took to the shore. 

4. How were the Acadians fed in the church during the four 
days of their imprisonment ? 

5. Is singing helpful to one who is in trouble ? 

Analyze:—- 

1. On the fifth day cheerily called the cock to the sleeping 
maids of the farm-house. 

2. In silent and mournful procession, the Acadian women came 
from the neighboring hamlets and farms. 

3. They paused and looked back on their dwellings. 

4. Soon the dwellings were shut from sight by the winding 
road and the woodland. 

5. Their children ran at their sides and urged on the oxen. 
(N.B. — On is not in this case a preposition. What is it ?) 
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Exercise 70 

1. In their little hands they clasped some fragments of play- 
things. 

2. Thus to the Gaspereau's mouth they hurried. 

3. When did the boats ply between the shore and the ships ? 

4. The wains came slowly and laboriously down from the 
village. 

5. O'er the cornfields and meadows came the roll of drums 
from the churchyard. 

6. Thither the women and children thronged. 

7. The long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian farmers fol- 
lowed. 

8. Pilgrims journey afar from their homes and their country. 

9. Pilgrims sing and forget their sorrows. 

10. The Acadian peasants descended amid their wives and 
their daughters. 

COMPOUND SBNTBNCBS 

Two or more complete sentences may be joined together by a 
conjunction, thus making what is called a Compound Sentence. 
Thus the sentence Keenly the lightning flmhed may be joined 
to the sentence The thunder reechoed in heaven by means of 
the conjunction and^ so that we shall have the one compound 
sentence, Keenly the lightning flashed, and the thunder re- 
echoed in heaven. Analyze this sentence by saying that 
it is a compound sentence consisting of two parts joined 
by the conjunction and; and then analyze each part sepa- 
rately. 
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Bxercise 71 

1. The young men sang with tremulous lips, and the old men 
joined in the sacred psalm. 

2. The men marched from the churchyard, and the women 
stood by the wayside. 

3. The women joined in the psalm, and the birds in the sun- 
shine above them mingled their notes. 

4. The Acadian women looked back on their dwellings, and 
the children urged on the oxen. 

5. They hurried to the Gaspereau's mouth, and piled their 
goods on the searbeach. 

6. Suddenly the church doors opened, and forth came the 
guard. 

7. Soon o'er the yellow fields came the silent and mournful 
procession. 

8. Strength and submission and patience must fill our hearts. 

9. The guard came forth from the church doors, and the pa- 
tient farmers followed. 

10. Foremost the young men came and sang a chant of the 
Missions. 

GOOD-BY, GABRIEL I 

Halfway down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 
Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction, — 
Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession approached 

her, 555 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 
Tears then filled her eyes, and eagerly running to meet him, 
Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, 

and whispered, — 
" Gabriel ! be of good cheer ! for if we love one another 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may 

happen ! " 660 
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Smiling she spake these words ; then suddenly paused, for 
her father 

Saw she, slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed was his 
aspect ! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, 
and his footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his 
bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and em- 
braced him, 666 

Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed 
not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau's mouth moved on that mournful pro- 
cession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of em- 
barking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the confusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, 

saw their children 570 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest en- 
treaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her 
father. 

Define affliction^ aspect^ entreaties. 

Exercise 72 

1. Calmly and sadly she waited. 

2. The procession approached her, and she beheld the face 
of Gabriel. 

3. She clasped his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, 
and whispered. 
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4. Mischances may happen, but nothing can harm us. 

5. Alas ! how changed was his aspect ! 

6. The glow was gone from his cheek, and his footstep seemed 
heavier. 

7. Benedict's heart was heavy, but Evangeline clasped his 
neck and embraced him. 

8. Thus to the Gaspereau's mouth moved- on that mournful 
procession. 

9. Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion 
wives were torn from their husbands. 

10. So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried. 

While the teacher should give the needed help in these 
exercises in the way of determining what words constitute 
the verb-phrase, it should be given in such a way that the 
pupil may develop strength and self-confidence. 

NIGHT ON THE SHORE 

Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the 

twilight 
Deepened and darkened around; and in haste the refluent 

ocean 575 

Med away from the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery 

seaweed. 
Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the 

wagons, 
Like to a gypsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle. 
All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 680 
Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean. 
Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 
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Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their 

pastures; , 685 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk from their 

udders ; 
Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the 

farm -yard, — 
Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the 

milkmaid. 
Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church no Angelus 

sounded, 
Eose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from 

the windows. 690 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been 

kindled. 
Built of the driftwood thrown on the sands from wrecks in 

the tempest. 
Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were 

gathered. 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of 

children. 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his parish, 696 
Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and 

cheering. 
Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita's desolate sea-shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her 

father, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man. 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or 

emotion, 600 

E'en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been 

taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer 

him, 
Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he looked not, he 

spake not. 
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But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering fire- 
light. 
" Benedidte I " murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 605 
More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his 

accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a 

threshold. 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of 

sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden. 
Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 610 
Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows 

of mortals. 
Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in 
silence. 

Exercise 73 

1. Give meaning of refluent ocean, waifs, kelp, leaguer, sen- 
tinels, nethermost caves, beach, stranded boats, haggard face, wan 
face, Benedidte, unperturbed by the wrongs. 

2. What power was forcing the people to leave, and what 
power the ocean ? 

3. Have you ever seen a gypsy camp ? If so, describe it. 

4. Describe the forsaken village. 

5. Tell the story of Paul's shipwreck. (Acts xxvii, xxviii.) 

6. What is it on a clock's face that tells something ? What is 
it about your face that tells whether you are in a good humor or 
angry, happy or sad ? Why did Benedict's face look like the 
face of a clock from which the hands have been taken ? 

7. What were the priest's thoughts as he looked up at the 
stars? 

8. Describe the night on the shore. 
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-THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE 

We have already learned that an adjective element may 
consist of a single word (an adjective), or of a prepositional 
phrase. We are now ready to learn something of the Adjec- 
tive Clause. 

In the sentence The wind Hew through the tall Bycamore- 
tree hy the window^ tall is an adjective modifying sycamore-tree^ 
telling what hind of sycamore-tree ; and ly the window is at 
prepositional phrase used adjectively, telling what sycamore- 
tree. The same thought may be expressed in another way: 
The wind blew through the tall sycamore-tree which stood hy 
the window. The group of words " which stood by the win- 
dow " is really a little sentence in itself; which is the subject, 
and stood is the predicate ; hy the window is an adverbial 
phrase modifying the verb stood. This little sentence does 
not sound just right by itself; it is so related or akin to the 
part which precedes it, that both parts must be taken together 
as one sentence. Such a group of words is called a clause. 
(Grammar : 118.) Which is a pronoun used instead of the 
noun sycamore-tree. It not only serves as subject of the 
clause, but also shows to what preceding part the clause 
relates or belongs. In other words, it joins its clause to its 
antecedent. The clause above has no relation at all to the 
word wind^ but only to the word sycamore-tree; and since 
which shows clearly this relation, it is called a relative pro- 
noun. (Grammar : 47, J ; 50. ) In analyzing, say that sycamore- 
tree is modified by the adjective clause which stood hy the 
window ; and then analyze this clause just as you would a 
sentence, making the additional statement that which serves 
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also as a connecting word, relating its clause to the word 
sycamore-tree. 

A clause used as a modifier or a mere element of a sentence 
is called a dependent or sut>ordinate clause. The entire sen- 
tence is called a complex sentence. (Grammar: 114, i.) 

Exercise 74 

1. The sun went down, and the twilight deepened and darkened 
around. 

2. The refluent ocean fled from the shore, which was covered 
with waifs of the tide. 

3. The Acadian farmers who lay in the midst of the household 
goods and the wagons were houseless. 

4. The bellowing ocean which retreated to its nethermost caves 
dragged the rattling pebbles adown the beach. 

5. The herds that returned from the pasture waited at the 
well-known bars of the farm-yard. 

6. Sweet was the moist, still air with the odor of milk. 

7. They waited for the voice and the hand of the milkmaid. 

8. They waited for the milkmaid, who had met them so often 
at the bars. 

9. Silence reigned in the streets. 

10. No smoke rose from the roofs, and no lights gleamed from 
the windows. 

Exercise 75 

In the following sentences, change the acljective elements 
that are in italics to adjective clauses that shall express 
the same thought. 

1. Evangeline had black eyes. 

2. The blacksmith wore hobnailed shoes. 

3. The folk in the village think differently. 
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4. Then with b, pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer. 

5. The priest spoke with a voice fervent and deep. 

6. The crucified Christ is gazing upon you. 

7. She cried aloud with a tremulous voice. 

8. The long-imprisoned Acadians came forth in a gloomy pro- 
cession. 

9. The waifs on the sandrbeach were kelp and slippery sea- 
weed. 

10. Cheerily called the cocks to the deeping maids. 

11. Heavily loaded wains came from the village. 

12. The drums in the churchyard echoed far o'er the fields. 

Exercise 76 

1. Meanwhile the evening firiBS had been kindled on the shores. 

2. The fires were built of the driftwood which had been 
thrown on the sands. 

3. Round them shapes of gloom and 'sorrowful faces were 
gathered. 

4. The priest who wandered from fire to fire was faithful. 

5. He approached Evangeline, who sat with her father. 

6. The face of the old man was haggard and hollow and wan. 

7. The priest would have spoken, but his heart was full. 

8. His accents faltered and paused on his lips. (What does 
the phrase o?i his lips modify ?) 

9. He raised his tearful eyes to the silent stars that moved 
above them. 

10. Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in 
silence. 
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THE BURNING OF GRAND-PRfi 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the 

blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o'er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and 

meadow, 616 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows 

together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the 

village. 
Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the 

roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 
Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering 

hands of a martyr. 620 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, 

and, uplifting, 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred 

house-tops 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and 
on shipboard. 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their 

anguish, 625 

" We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand- 
Pr^!" 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm-yards. 

Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs inter- 
rupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping 

encampments 630 

Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 
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When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of 

the whirlwind, 
Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 
Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and 

- the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o'er 

the meadows. 635 

Exercise 77 

1. Define crystal woMsy Titan, roadstead^ martyr, gleeds, prairies, 

2. Locate the Nebraska. 

3. • Long ago the Greeks told the story of some great giants 
who fought with each other. One, whose name was Briareus, 
had a hundred hands, with which he hurled great stones at his 
enemies. The Greeks imagined that the huge rocks lying piled 
together on the sides of the mountains had been thrown there by 
these giants. What are the moon's hundred hands ? 

4. Describe the martyr scene suggested in line 620. 

5. What is meant by " sheeted" smoke? 

6. What would the crowing of the cocks suggest to the Acadians? 

7. Why are rivers frequently " skirted " with trees ? 

8. Describe the burning of Grand-Pr^. 

Exercise 78 

1. Suddenly rose from the south a light which resembled the 
moonrise. 

2. The blood-red moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and 
o'er the horizon stretches its hundred hands. 

3. The light gleamed on the sky and the sea. 

4. It gleamed on the ships that lay in the roadstead. 

5. Columns of smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were thrust 
through their folds. 
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6. The wind which seized the gleeds and the burning thatch 
whirled them through the air. 

7. The sheeted smoke which started from the house-tops was 
intermingled with flashes of flame. 

8. The people who stood on the shore beheld these things with 
dismay. 

9. The crowd that stood on shipboard cried aloud in their 
anguish. 

In the preceding Exercises the relative pronoun has been 
used as the subject of the dependent clause. It may also be 
used in other relations; as, object of a verb, object of a 
preposition, adjectively, etc. The only form that is used 
adjectively is whose. In the sentence The playthingB which 
they held in their hands were broken^ the dependent clause is 
which they held in their hands, which in analysis should be 
transposed to the order they held which in their hands. They 
is the subject, held is the predicate, which is the object, etc. 
Again, in the sentence TTiey hurried to the sea-beach, on which 
lay the household goods, the dependent clause is on which lay 
the household goods^ which may be transposed to the household 
goods lay on which. 

Exercise 79 

1. The ships on which the light shone lay in the roadstead. 

2. The burning tliatch which the wind seized was whirled 
through the air. 

3. The homes which we built in the village of Grand-Pr^ are 
burning. 

4. The lowing of cattle which came on the evening breeze was 
interrupted by the barking of dogs. (What is the antecedent of 
which ? In other words, what was it that came on the evening 
breeze ?) 
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5. The sound which arose was a sound of dread. 

6. The wild horses, whose sound startles the sleeping encamp- 
mentSy rush by with the speed of the whirlwind. 

7. The river toward which the buffaloes rush is the Nebraska. 

8. The sound that arose on the night was made by the herds 
and the horses^ 

9. The meadows o'er which they rushed were lighted by the 
burning of Grand-Pr^. 

Exercise 80 

1. Dikes that the hands of farmers had raised with labor in" 
cessant shut out the turbulent tides. 

2. They spun the golden flax for the gossiping looms, whose 
noisy shuttles mingled their sound with the songs of the maidens. 

3. The sycamore, around which wreathed a fragrant woodbine, 
grew by the door. 

4. Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her 
garment. 

5. The tire of the cart-wheel which they saw in the cinders 
was coiled in a circle. 

6. The fragments of song which the old man sang had been 
sung in the Norman orchards. 

7. Through the window by which the maiden stood the moon 
was shining. 

8. The old fort in which the notary had suffered belonged to 
the French. 

9. A suspicion fell on an orphan girl who lived in the house. 

DEATH OF BENEDICT 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maiden v 

Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before 
them; 
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And as they turned at length to speak to their silent com- 
panion, 
Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the 

sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 640 
Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and tha maiden 
Knelt at her father's side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his 

bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber ; 
And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multitude 

near her. 646 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon 

her, ' 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 
Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape. 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around 

her. 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 650 
Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people, — 
" Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our 

exile. 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the churchyard." 
Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by 

the sea-side, 656 

Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 
But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Pr^. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful sound like the voice of a vast congrega- 
tion, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the 

dirges. 660 

'Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the 
ocean, 
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With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying 

landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking ; 
And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the 

harbor, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in 

ruins. 665 

Topics for study: day of doom^ withovt*heU or look^ funeral 
torehes. 

THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE 

The adverbial idea is often expressed by a full clause. In 
such cases the connective words are called conjunctive 
adverbs. (Grammar: 102, 6.) In the sentence The old 
man sang songs while Evangeline spun jlax^ the clause while 
Evangeline spun flax tells the time when the old man 
sang. The conjunctive adverb while not only serves as a 
connective, but is itself an adverb modifying both verbs 
sang and spun^ thus indicating that the singing and spinning 
were in progress at the same time. Analyze as follows: The 
old man sang songs while Evangeline spun flax is a complex 
sentence, because it contains a dependent clause. The old 
man sang songs is the principal proposition, of which man is 
the simple subject, modified by the adjective elements the 
and old; sang is the simple predicate, and songs is the direct 
object. Sang is modified by the adverbial clause while 
Evangeline spun flax^ of which Evangeline is the simple sub- 
ject, spun is the simple predicate, and flax is the direct ob- 
ject. While is the conjunctive adverb, and modifies both 
verbs sang and spun. 
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And as they turned at length to speak to their silent com- 
panion, 
Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the 

sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 640 
Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the. maiden 
Knelt at her father's side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his 

bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber ; 
And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multitude 

near her. 646 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon 

her, ' 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 
Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around 

her. 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 650 
Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people, — 
" Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our 

exile. 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the churchyard." 
Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by 

the sea-side, 655 

Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 
But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Pr^. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful sound like the voice of a vast congrega- 
tion, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the 

dirges. 660 

'Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the 
ocean, 
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With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying 

landward. 
Then recommepced once more the stir and noise of embarking ; 
And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the 

harbor, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in 

ruins. 665 

Topics for study: day of doom^ wiihout*lell or look^ funeral 
torches. 

THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE 

The adverbial idea is often expressed by a full clause. In 
such cases the connective words are called conjunctive 
adverbs. (Grammar: 102, 6.) In the sentence The old 
man sang songs while Evangeline spun jlax^ the clause while 
Evangeline spun flax tells the time when the old man 
sang. The conjunctive adverb while not only serves as a 
connective, but is itself an adverb modifying both verbs 
sang and spun^ thus indicating that the singing and spinning 
were in progress at the same time. Analyze as follows: The 
old man sang songs while Evangeline spun flax is a complex 
sentence, because it contains a dependent clause. The old 
man sang songs is the principal proposition, of which man, is 
the simple subject, modified by the adjective elements the 
and old; sang is the simple predicate, and songs is the direct 
object. Sang is modified by the adverbial clause while 
Evangeline spun flax^ of which Evangeline is the simple sub- 
ject, spun is the simple predicate, and flax is the direct ob- 
ject. While is the conjunctive adverb, and modifies both 
verbs sang and spun. 
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Exercise 81 

1. They gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened 
before them. 

2. Benedict had fallen from his seat while they were gazing on 
the scene of terror. 

3. His form from which the soul had departed lay on the sear 
shore. 

4. Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, while the 
maiden knelt at her father's side. 

5. Through the long night she lay where her father had fallen. 

6. She beheld a multitude of friends when she woke from the 
trance. 

7. Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing 
upon her. 

8. The blaze of the. burning village illumined the landscape, 
while the sorrowful peasants stood on the shore. 

9. Then a familiar voice she heard, as it spoke to the people. 

Exercise 82 

1. His sacred dust shall be laid in the churchyard, when a 
happier season brings us again to our homes. 

2. They buried the farmer of 6rand-Pr^ where the searside was 
lighted by the burning village. 

3. Solemnly answered the sea, as the voice of the priest 
repeated the service of sorrow. 

4. Lo ! with a mournful sound solemnly answered the sea, and 
mingled its roar with the dirges. 

5. The tide returned from the waste of the ocean, when the 
dawn of the 'day appeared. 
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6. Then recommenced again the stir and noise of embarking. 

7. The ships sailed away from the harbor as the tide went out 

8. Evangeline's father was left behind when the ships sailed 
away. 

Exercise 83 

1. When the hymn was sung, they swiftly hurried away to 
the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

2. The blacksmith nailed the shoe in its place, while the tire 
lay in the circle of cinders. 

3. As the panting of the bellows ceased, the sparks expired in 
the ashes. 

4. The watch-dog was regent of flocks when the shepherd 
slept. 

5. The wains were laden with briny hay that filled the air 
with its odor. 

6. Footfalls are heard in the aisles, when the chant of the 
choir at intervals ceases. 

7. The story of justice consoled the notary when he lay in 
the old French fort. 

8. He often repeated the story when his neighbors com- 
plained. 

9. Lo! o'er the city a tempest arose, as her innocent spirit 
ascended. 

10. Pilgrims, who journey from their country, sing as they go. 

11. A sound of dread startles the sleeping encampments when 
the bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Sometimes a conjunctive adverb instead of a relative 
pronoun introduces an adjective clause ; as, 7^e house where 
the farmer lived was strongly built. It may then be called 
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a relative adverb. The clause where the farmer lived tells what 
house, and is therefore an adjective clause. Distinguish care- 
fully between adjective and adverbial clauses in the following 
sentences. 

Exercise 84 

1. Matrons and maidens sat where the sunset lighted the 
village street. 

2. The barns where the lordly turkey strutted shielded the 
house from storms. 

3. In each barn was a gable whence a roof of thatch pro- 
jected. 

4. The children loved the forge where the sparks expired in 
the ashes. 

5. The shepherd came back from the searside, where his sheep 
had been feeding. 

6. Disorder prevailed where the boats were busily plying. 

7. The hour when the moon rose was late. 

8. The window where the lovers sat was shadowy. 

9. The task was not done when the sun went down. 

10. The ocean fled away from the beach where the slippery 
seaweed lay. 

11. The cattle waited where they had so often found the milk- 
maid. 

12. The barnyard where the cattle waited was lighted by the 
burning houses. 

13. The priest approached the place where Evangeline sat with 
her father. 
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WEARY YEARS OF WANDERING 

Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pr^, 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile. 
Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 
Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; 670 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from 

the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of 

Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 
From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savan- 
nas, — 
From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the 

Father of Waters 675 

Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean. 
Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mam- 
moth. 
Friends they sought and homes ; and many, despairing, heart- 
broken. 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a 

fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the church- 
yards. . 680 
101 
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Exercise 85 

1. Explain line 668. Did the Acadians worship idols ? Learn 
the story of the " Sack of Troy," ^ and tell it in class. 

2. What is the difference in meaning between story and 
history f 

3. What do you know concerning the Newfoundland fogs ? 

4. What is the " Father of Waters '' ? Who gave it this name, 
and why ? 

5. Explain line 676. 

6. Learn what you can about the "mammoth." 

NOUNS -PROPER AND COMMON 

When a new boy comes to school you hear the pupils 
asking, " Who is he ? " " What's his name ? " We readily 
understand that it is quite necessary for each person in the 
world to have a name of his own ; otherwise we would have 
difficulty in making people understand us when we wish to 
speak concerning any one. Imagine the trouble you would 
have in writing a letter to a friend if you had no special 
name of your own to sign at the end, and your friend had 
no special name to be written on the envelope 1 How im- 
possible it would be to get along without these names! 
Besides these special names there are also common names — 
names which the little child learns first when it begins to 
talk. When you were a little child you were told that a 
certain animal was a dog ; and when you saw another such 
animal you gave it the name dog also, although you may 

1 The pupil should have access to Church's "Story of the -aSneid" (12)^), 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., or some similar book. 
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have learned afterward that that dog's special name was 
Carlo. (Grammar: 12,13.) 

All proper nouns mnst begin with capital letters. 



Exercise 86 

1. Go through the texts of the preceding part of the book and 
select twenty proper nouns, making sure that each one is really 
a proper noun. 

2. Make a complete list of the nouns in the text of "Weary 
Years of Wandering," and tell whether they are common or 
proper. 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS -NUMBER 

In the text immediately following Exercise 17, select the 
nouns and pronouns, and ask concerning each the following 
question: Does it mean one, or more than one? For ex- 
ample, the first line. Shielding the houBe from storms^ on the 
norths were the barns and the farm-yard. Does house mean 
one, or more than one ? storms^ one or more ? and so on with 
norths hams^ and farm-yard. Every noun or pronoun that 
refers to but one object is said to be in the singular number ; 
and if it refers to more than one, it is said to be in the plural 
number. 

Grammar : 28, a, h] 29, Remarks 1, 2, 3, 4; 30, 31, 32, 33. 

Exercise 87 

Make a list of all the nouns and pronouns that occur in the 
text of " Weary Years of Wandering," placing those that are singu- 
lar in one column; and those that are plural in another, thus : — 
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SDfOlTLAB PLURAIi 

year 

burning 

Grand-Pr^ 

tide 

vessels 

nation 

gods 

Now fill in the blanks so that you will have both columns 
complete, singulars and plurals, for all the nouns and pro- 
nouns. A few nouns in the list will have no plural form. 
Be sure to make no mistake in the spelling. If you are un- 
certain about the singular or plural of any pronoun, go back 
to its antecedent, and after changing it to the singular or 
plural, as the case may be, see what form of the pronoun 
would then be required. 

Analyze:^ 

1. The freighted vessels departed on the falling tide, when the 
village of Grand-Pr^ burned. 

2. The vessels that departed on the falling tide bore the house- 
hold gods into exile. 

3. The wind from the northeast strikes aslant through the 
fogs that darken the Banks of Newfoundland. 

4. They wandered to the lands where the Father of Waters 
seizes the hills in his hands. 

§. The Father of Waters seizes the hills in his hands, and 
drags them down to the ocean. 

6. "Friends they sought and homes. 

7. Their history is written on tablets of stone in the church- 
yards. 
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Ezeroise 88 

• Write the plural of each of the following words 
from -previous texts : — 



valley 


roof 


chimney 


child 


field 


belfry 


man 


window 


snowflake 


oakleaf 


trees 


porch 


box 


trough 


sheep 


cranny 


church 


woman 


fox 


ox 


wolf 


city 


shelf 


hoof 


foot 


guest 


smile 


notary 



Analyze: — 

1. The Mississippi; the Father of Waters, buries the bones of 
the mammoth. 

2. From the cold lakes of the north they wandered to sultry 
Southern savannas. 

3. The cold wind blows from the northeast, and the Banks of 
Newfoundland are darkened by the fogs. 

4. The flakes of snow are scattered when the wind blows. 



THE FADDTG MORN 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 
Fair was she and young ; but, alas ! before her extended. 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered 

before her. 
Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and 

abandoned. 
As the emigrant's way o'er the Western desert is marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sun- 
shine. 



685 
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Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, un- 
finished ; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 690 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 

Ii^to the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever 
within her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the 
spirit. 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavor ; 696 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses 
and tombstones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its 
bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 

Ezeroise 89 

1. De^ne passions, emigrant, bleach. 

2. Describe a desert as well as you can. 

3. Where is the " Western desert " ? Why did emigrants ever 
attempt to cross it at the peril of their lives ? 

4. The emigrant's path through the Western desert was 
marked by " camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach 
in the sunshine." What marked Evangeline's pathway through 
the " desert of life '' ? 

5. What is the music of a June morning ? 

6. How would you feel if you should discover, some bright 
June morning, that the sun was setting in the east ? 

7. Give a reason for Evangeline's straying in churchyards. 

8. Make a list of all the nouns and pronouns in the text, ar- 
ranging them in two columns, singular and plural, and completing 
the columns as in Exercise 87. Preserve this list for the follow- 
ing Exercise. 
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NOUNS AND PRONOUNS -GENDER 
Grammar : 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26. 

Ezeroise 00 

Take the nouns and pronouns which you prepared in 
the last Ujoercise, and tell the gender of ea^h. 

Analyze ; — 

1. Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and 
wandered. 

2. Evangeline, the meek and lowly maiden, patiently suffered 
all things. 

3. Alas ! before her extended, dreary and vast and silent, the 
desert of life. 

4. Its pathway was marked by the graves of those who had 
sorrowed before her. 

5. Long had their passions been extinguished, and long had 
their hopes been abandoned. 

Exercise 91 

Tell the gender of the following nouns and pronouns 
selected from previous texts : — 



evening 

her 

curfew 

priest 

Hagar 

Ishmael 

playthings 

father 

clock 

his 

people 



Evangeline 

lamp 

its 

folk 

women 

children 

Gabriel 

she 

fragrance 

desert 

meadows 



guests 

orchard 

Grand-Pr^ 

voices 

him 

drums 

Mary 

soldiers 

he 

June 

Benedict 
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Analyze: — 

1. The emigrant's way o'er the Western desert is marked by 
bones that bleach in the sunshine. 

2. Something in her life was incomplete. 

3. Sometimes she strayed in the churchyards, and gazed on the 
crosses and tombstones. 

4. Evangeline, the lonely wanderer, sat by a nameless grave. 

5. Her sunshiny morning of June had suddenly paused in the 
sky. 

ST. CATHERINE'S TRESSES 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper. 

Came with its airy han^ to point and beckon her forward. 700 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved 

and known him. 
But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 
"Gabriel Lajeunesse ! " they said; "Oh, yes! we have seen 

him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the 

prairies ; 
Coureurs-des-bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers." 706 
"Gabriel Lajeunesse!" said others; "Oh, yes! we have 

seen him. 
He is a voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana." 
Then would they say, " Dear child ! why dream and wait for 

him longer ? 
Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal ? 710 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand and be happy ! 
Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine's tresses." 
Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, " I cannot ! 
Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, an J not 

elsewhere. 716 
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For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the 

pathway, 
Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness.'' 

Ezeroise 92 

1. Define rumor, inarticulate whimper, coureura^es^oisy voy- 
ageur, loyal spiritSy tedious years, tresses. 

2. St. Catherine vowed that she would never marry. How can 
you explain line 713 ? 

3. Imagine the scene when Evangeline was advised to marry 
Baptiste, and describe it, making your account reasonable and 
consistent. 

The following may be of assistance: — 

1. Place. (If within doors, describe the room ; if out of doors, 
describe the landscape.) 

2. Time of year. (See that the description of the room or the 
landscape is consistent with the time of year.) 

3. Time of day and kind of weather. 

4. Who gave the advice ? Describe the person. 

5. Was there anything in the room or landscape to remind 
Evangeline of the old Acadian days ? 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS -PERSON 

Grammar : 27, a,b,c. 

The distinction of person is made largely by means of the 
personal pronouns, nouns being used almost always in the 
third person, occasionally in the second, and almost never in 
the first. In the case of nouns, person is a distinction in 
meaning only, and not in the form of the word. 
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Exercise 03 



1. In the text of " St. Catherine's Tresses *' there is but one 
noun in the second person. Find it. 

2. Select the pronouns in the text, and tell their person. 

3. In the following paragraph select all the nouns, and tell 
their person. 

Evangeline said : " Listen, Father ! some one is coming up the 
walk.'' Scarcely had she spoken when the wooden latch sounded, 
the door swung back on its hinges, and Basil came in, followed 
by Gabriel. " Welcome, Basil, my friend ! " the farmer exclaimed. 
" Come, take thy place by the fireside. Evangeline, get Basil his 
pipe and tobacco. Ah, Basil ! never so much thyself art thou as 
when thy jovial face gleams like the harvest moon through the 
smoke of thy pipe." Then answered the blacksmith : " Benedict 
Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad. Happy 
art thou, my friend, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horse- 
shoe." " Good evening, Gabriel ! " said Evangeline, giving her 
hand to the youth ; and Gabriel, still holding her hand, said : 
" Let us stand by the window where we shall not disturb the old 
folks." Now it happened that the window was a place where the 
old folks were not likely to disturb Gabriel in the midst of his 
love-making. So there they stood and talked until the notary 
entered. " Father Leblanc," exclaimed the blacksmith, " thou 
hast heard the talk in the village, and, perchance, canst tell us 
some news of these ships." " Ah, neighbors, gossip enough have 
I heard, but am never the wiser." 

Analyze : — 

1. Sometimes an inarticulate whisper beckoned her forward 
with its airy hand. 

2. Sometimes she spake with people who had seen Gabriel in 
some far-off place. 
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3. He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both had gone to the 
prairies. 

4. They are famous hunters and trappers. ^ 

5. Gabriel, who wanders in the lowlands of Louisiana, is a 
voyageur. 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS -CASE 

Grammar : 34 ; 35, a, b^ c, d, 

A noun in the second person is called a Vocative. It has 
no dependence upon the other parts of the sentence, and in 
analysis it may merely be mentioned as the vocative, and its 
modifiers (if any) pointed out. 

Exercise 94 

1. Dear child, will you wait longer for Gabriel ? 

2. Other youths have hearts that are tender and true. 

3. Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, has loved thee long. 

4. Evangeline, thou must not braid St. Catherine's tresses. 

5. Then would Evangeline answer with words of sadness. 

6. My hand follows whither my heart has gone. 

7. When the heart goes before and illumines the pathway, 
many things are made clear. (What does clear modify ?) 

8. Many things are hidden in darkness, when love does not go 
before. 

Give person and case of each noun. 

CHEERING WORDS 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father confessor, 

Said, with a smile, "0 daughter! thy God thus speaketh 

within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 720 
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If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of re- 
freshment ; 

That which the foxmtain sends forth returns again to the 
fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy work of 
affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 

godlike. 726 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made 
godlike. 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy 
of heaven ! " 

Cheered by the good man's words, Evangeline labored and 
waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean. 

But with its soimd there was mingled a voice that whispered, 

" Despair not ! '* 730 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless dis- 
comfort. 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 

Let me essay, Muse! to follow the wanderer's foot- 
steps ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of 
existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet's course through the 

valley : 736 

Par from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its 

water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only ; 
Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that 

conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur ; 
Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an 

outlet. 740 
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Ezeroise 95 

1. Define father confessor, shards, essay, Muse, devioits path, 
margin, sylvan glooms, 

2. When the priest says, " thy God thus speaketh," does he 
have in mind the words that Evangeline has just spoken, or the 
words that he himself is about to speak ? 

3. What is meant by the "waters returning back to their 
springs " and " that which the fountain sends forth returns again 
to the fountain ''? 

4. What was the " work of affection '' that Evangeline was to 
accomplish ? 

5. Does Longfellow mean that Evangeline really went bare- 
footed ? 

6. Thousands of years ago those who wrote poetry believed 
that a goddess called the Muse would help them in their writing 
if they would pray to her. They sometimes inserted in their 
poems a few lines of prayer to the Muse. This was called 
the " Invocation." (What does that mean ?) ' Do you think 
Longfellow believed in the existence of a Muse ? 

7. Longfellow is going to be a traveller now. What is the 
" streamlet '* that he is going to follow ? Li what manner is he 
expecting to do this ? 

THE NOUN CLAUSE 

We have already had clauses usedadjectivelt/ and adverlially. 
They may also be used substantively^ that is, just as nouns 
are used; as Subject, as Object, or in the Predicate. Examples 
of noun clauses are found most frequently after verbs of 
saying or thinking. This includes quite a number of verbs 
— those that have implied in them the act of speaking or the 
process of thinking. Compare the two sentences : (a) 
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Evangeline knew the sounds and (b) Evangeline knew that 
Q-ahriel was coming. The noun sound is the object of knew 
in the first sentence. What is the object of knew in the 
second ? In analyzing say that Evangeline knew is the prin- 
cipal proposition, of which Evangeline is the simple subject 
and knew is the simple predicate. Knew has for its object 
the clause that Gabriel was coming^ of which Q-abriel is the 
simple subject, and was coming is the simple predicate. That 
is the introductory conjunction. 

Ezeroise 96 

1. Tell the person of every noun and pronoim in the text, and 
give the antecedent of each pronoun. 

2. Tell the gender. 

3. Tell the number. 

4. Tell the case of every noun and pronoiin in the sentences 
following. Give reason. 

Analyze : — 

1. The priest said that Evangeline's G od was speaking within her. 

2. Did she say that affection ever is wasted ? 

3. The waters shall return to their springs, and shall fill them 
with refreshment. 

4. That which the fountain sends forth shall return again to 
the fountain. 

5. Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 
godlike. 

Exercise 97 

1. Evangeline will be more worthy of heaven, when her labor 
of love is accomplished. 

2. She thought that she would labor in patience. 
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3. Did she imagine that she heard the funeral dirge of the 
ocean ? 

4. A voice whispered that she must not despair. 

6. Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless dis- 
comfort. 

6. Will Longfellow follow the wanderer's footsteps, as a 
traveller follows a streamlet ? 

7. He sees the gleam of its waters here and there. 

8. He approaches the banks of the streamlet through sylvan 
glooms that conceal it. 

9. The traveller hopes that he may find the spot where it 
reaches an outlet. 

Give case of nouns; case and antecedent of pronouns. 



THE FATHER OF WATERS 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 
It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the ship- 
wrecked 746 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 
Boxmd by the bonds of a common belief and a common mis- 
fortune ; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by 

hearsay. 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred 

farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 760 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father 
Felician. 
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Onward o'er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with 

forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 
Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its 

borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where 

plumelike 766 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the 

current. 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their 

margin. 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans 

waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 700 
Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens. 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro cabins and dove-cots. 
They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 

summer. 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and 

citron. 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 766 

Ezeroise 08 

1. Define cunibrom boat, raft, kith, sombre wilderness, turbtUent 
river, chutes, crests, lagoons, sand-bar, wimpling waves, pelican, 
luxuriant gardens, perpetual summer, citron, majestic curve, 

2. Locate the " mouth of the Wabash," and the ^' prairies of 
fair Opelousas." 

3. Is the Mississippi a golden color ? 

4. Suggest a possible route that may have been pursued by 
Evangeline in wandering from the Basin of Minas to the Beautiful 
River. 
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6. Describe this river voyage, being careful in your description 
of scenery to get the prairies, sand-bars, wilderness, lagoons, 
china-trees, etc., in their proper places. 

Ezeroise 99 

1. It was the month of May. 

2. A cumbrous boat floated past the shore of Ohio and past 
the mouth of the Wabash. 

3. Into the golden stream of the broad Mississippi floated the 
cumbrousvboat. 

4. The boat that floated down the Mississippi was rowed by 
Acadian boatmen. 

5. Did the Acadians think that their kinsmen had come down 
the river ? 

6. The exiles were bound together by the bonds of a common 
belief and a common misfortune. 

Tell the case of all the nouns and pronouns. 
Tell the antecedent of each pronoun. 
Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. 

Exercise 100 

1. Men and women and children were guided by hope or by 
hearsay. 

2. With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father 
Felician. 

3. Through a wilderness sombre with forests they glided 
adown the turbulent river. 

4. They knew that they were gliding o'er sunken sands. 

5. They were encamped where the wilderness was sombre with 
forests. 

6. They swept among green islands, where plumelike cotton- 
trees nodded their shadowy crests. 
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Tell the case of the nouns and pronouns. 
Tell the antecedent of each pronoun. 
Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. 

Ezeroise 101 

1. The lagoons, where silvery sand-bars lay m the stream, were 
broad. 

2. The pelicans that waded along the wimpling waves had 
snow-white plumes. 

3. The china-trees which grew along the shores of the river 
shaded the houses of planters. 

4. The negro cabins and dove-cots stood in the midst of 
luxuriant gardens. * 

5. They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 
summer. 

6. The majestic river sweeps away to the eastward through 
groves of orange and citron. 

Tell the case of the nouns and pronouns. 
Tell the antecedent of each pronoun. 
Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. 

UNDER THE CYPRESS TREES 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the Bayou 

of Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters. 
Which, like a network of steel, extended, in every direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the 

Cjrpress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 770 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 

cathedrals. 
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DeatMike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar trees returning at sunset, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the 

water, 776 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the 

arches, 
Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in 

a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around 

them ; 
And o'er their spirit^ there came a feeling of wonder and 



Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be com- 
passed. 780 
As at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of the prairies. 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 
So, at the hoof beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has at- 
tained it. 
But Evangeline's heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 786 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the 

moonlight. 
It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a 

phantom. 
Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before 

* her, 
And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and 
nearer. 

Exercise 102 

1. Define bayou, maze, tenebrous boughs, cathedrals, herons, 
demoniac laughter, vaults, chinks, forebodings, compassed, mimosa. 

2. Why were the waters sluggish and devious ? 
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3. Is the expression "network of steel" suggested by the 
color of the water ? If so, had the river ceased to be " golden " ? 

4. Is there anything about cypress boughs meeting in a dusky 
arch that would suggest cathedrals ? Would the word castles be 
as satisfactory as " cathedrals '' ? 

5. What is the difference between a cathedral and a church ? 

6. Do herons go in flocks ? Do they make any cry ? 

7. Why does Longfellow represent the owl as "greeting" the 
moon? 

8. What causes the mimosa or "sensitive plant" to close its 
leaves ? What causes the heart to shrink and close ? 

9. Suggest a good reason for calling these water passages 
" aisles." 

10. Describe the scenery at the Bayou of Plaquemine. 

Exercise 103 

1. The boatmen swerved from their course, and entered the 
Bayou of Plaquemine. 

2. They were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters 
when they entered the Bayou of Plaquemine. 

3. The waters, which extended in every direction, were 
sluggish. 

4. Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the 
cypress met in a dusky arch. 

5. The trailing mosses resembled banners that hang on the 
walls of ancient cathedrals. 

6. At sunset the herons returned to the cedar trees, where 
they made their home. 

7. The owl broke the silence as he greeted the moon with de- 
moniac laughter. (Notice that " as " here has the meaning of when,) 

8. Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the 
water. 
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Give the antecedent of each pronoun. 
Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. 
Tell the number of each noun and pronoun. 
Tell the person and case of each pronoun. 

CLASSES OP PRONOUNS-A«reement 

Grammar : 47, a, b, c^d; 46. 

Exercise 104 

1. Select all the pronouns in the following passage, and tell 
whether they are personal, relative, interrogative, or adjective. 

That was a sorrowful day for Evangeline when Gabriel was torn 
away from her, to be carried she knew not whither. That, too, 
was a sorrowful night when, sitting on the sea-shore amid the con- 
fusion of household goods, she saw rising up from the south the 
light of that fire which the soldiers had kindled in the village. 
As she watched the flames leaping into the sky, I imagine that she 
thought to herself: "Oh, Gabriel! never again may we run through 
the streets to your father's forge to see him nail the shoe in its 
place ! The rafters on which we used to find the swallows' nests 
are falling into the flames. The sled that we used to coast upon 
is crumbling into ashes. When shall I see you again? What 
shall I do, and to whom shall I go ? Who will direct my footsteps 
to the one that I love ? God, who looks down from heaven and 
sees this, will lead me by the hand. But who would have thought 
that the king would allow this to be done ? Many will hear of this 
cruel deed, but few will know how we suffer." 

2. Decline each pronoun, and give its antecedent. 

Exercise 105 

1. The arches, through whose broken vaults the moonlight fell, 
were sustained by columns of cypress and cedar. 

2. Strange were all things around them, and o'er their spirits 
came a feeling of wonder and sadness. 
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3. At the tramp of a horse's foot on the turf of the prairies, the 
leaves of the shrinking mimosa are closed. (What does on the turf 
modify ? Does it mean the fioof on the turf, or the tramp on the 
turf?) ^ 

4. Evangeline's heart was sustained by a vision that faintly 
floated before her eyes. 

5. The vision floated before her, and beckoned her on through 
the moonlight. 

6. She wondered if Gabriel had wandered through those 
shadowy aisles. 

7. Evangeline thought that a phantom floated before her. 

Decline each pronoun and give its antecedent. 

Give the person, number, and gender of each pronoun. 

THROUGH THE MIDNIGHT 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the 

oarsmen, 790 

And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast 

on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the blast 

rang. 
Breaking the seal of silence and giving tongues to the forest. 
Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred to the 

music. 795 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance. 
Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant branches ; 
But not a voice replied ; no answer came from the darkness ; 
And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the 

silence. 
Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen rowed through the 

midnight, 800 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs. 
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Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 
While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of 

the desert, 
Far off, — indistinct, — ^^as of wave or wind in the forest. 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim 

alligator. 80S 

Define prow^ signal^ peradventure^ colonnades^ corridors^ 
multitudinous echoes^ reverberant branches^ crane. 
To what is the forest compared in line 793 ? 
What is meant by "breaking the seal"? 

Exercise 106 

1. Then in his place rose one of the oarsmen, and blew a blast 
on his bugle. 

2. He blew a blast that woke the echoes of the forest. 

3. They hoped that others were sailing on those gloomy and 
midnight streams. 

4. When the echoes had ceased they heard no answer. 

5. Then Evangeline slept ; but the others, the Canadian boat- 
men, rowed through the midnight. 

6. She slept while they sang their Canadian boat-songs. 

7. These were the songs which they sang on their loved Acadian 
rivers. 

Tell the number and gender of each noun. 

Give the person, number, and gender of each pronoun. 

Exercise 107 

Wherever shfe went, Evangeline inquired for Gabriel, and 
sometimes she met those who had seen him. " Gabriel La- 
jeunesse ! " they said : " Oh, yes ! we have seen him. He 
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and Basil have gone to the prairies, where they are famous 
hunters and trappers." Then they would say : " Why dost 
thou wait for him Ipnger ? Here is Baptiste Leblanc, who has 
loved thee many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand and 
be happy ! " Then would Evangeline answer : " I cannot ! 
Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and 
not elsewhere." Thereupon the priest would say: "Oh, 
daughter ! thy God thus speaketh within thee I Affection 
never was wasted; if it enrich not the heart of another, 
its waters, returniijg back to their springs, shall fill them full 
of refreshment." Cheered by his kindly words, Evangeline 
labored and waited, although in her heart she heard the 
funeral dirge of the ocean. 

1. Make a list of the pronouns in the above passage. 

2. Cross out from your list all that are not personal pronoims. 

3. Tell the antecedent of each. 

4. Give the person, number, and gender of each. 

5. Tell the case of each. 

6. Give the number of each noun. 

7. Give the gender of each noun. 

8. Give the case of each noim. 

ASLEEP ON THE ISLAND 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from the shades; and 

before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 810 
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Faint ^as the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blos- 
soms, 

And with the heat of noon ; and numberless sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of 
roses, 

Near to wliose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 815 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin. 

Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the 
greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the 

grape-vine 820 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to 
blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening 

heaven 825 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 

Exercise 108 

1. Give the meaning of emerged, myriads^ undulations, resplen- 
dent lotus, magnolia, empowered with roses, was moored, cope, 
pendulous stairs. 

2. Tell the story of Jacob's dream. Genesis xxviii. 

3. Jacob saw angels in his "opening heaven '*; what did Evan- 
geline see in hers ? 

4. The text contains a beautiful description of Southern scenery. 
Kead it very carefully, trying to remember all the details. Kepro- 
duce the description in your own words. 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOJJNS AND ADJEOT^VES 

Sometimes the thing concerning which we would like to 
say something is not known to us. You remember that on 
the night when Evangeline was spinning flax and the old 
man was singing fragments of song, they presently heard 
footsteps outside the house. Now we may suppose that 
when they heard the very first sound of the footsteps they 
were not able to recognize that any person was coming ; 
they merely detected a noise that might have been made by 
the watch-dog, or by the wind blowing through the sycamore 
tree. Then Evangeline might have stopped her spinning 
and asked, " What is that ? " But if she had recognized that 
the noise was made by some j?er«ow, she might have asked, 
'' Who\& that ? " If she had been able to tell by the sound of 
the footsteps that there were two persons, and that one was 
wearing hobnailed shoes, she might have felt confident that 
it was Basil and Gabriel ; and when she heard one of them 
raise the wooden latch, she might have wondered, " Which is 
it?" These three question-words, What^ Who^ and Which, 
taking the place of the unknown noun, or making inquiry 
for it, are called interrogative pronouns. (Grammar: 53.) 

Which and what are often used as interrogative adjectives. 

What %ong% did the boatmen sing ? Which Acadian rose at the 

prow of the boat ? 

Exercise 109 

1. Who emerged from the shadowy aisles of the cypress trees? 

2. What did they see before them ? 

3. What rocked in myriads on the slight undulations ? 

4. What flower, resplendent in beauty, lifted her golden crown ? 
(Grammar: 60.) 
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5. Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blos- 
soms, and with the heat of noon. 

6. Whom did the numberless sylvan islands invite to slumber ? 

7. Along whose shores did the boatmen glide ? 

8. At which island did they suspend their weary oars ? 

Tell the number of each noun and pronoun. 

Tell the case of each noun and pronoun. 

Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. In determin- 
ing the gender of an interrogative pronoun, it should be 
remembered that very often the gender of the object of 
inquiry is unknown to the questioner. In such a case, the 
pupil may say that the gender of the pronoun is unknown. 
Thus, in the sentence Who selected the island where they 
stopped at noon? the questioner does not know whether a 
man or a woman did the selecting. 

Exercise 110 

1. Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the 
margin, safely their boat was" moored. 

2. The travellers, whom the midnight toil had wearied, slum- 
bered on the greensward. 

3. The trumpet-flower and the grape-vine hung their ladder of 
ropes from its gi*eat arms. 

4. Which ladder did the angels ascend ? 

5. The angels were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 
blossom to blossom. 

6. Evangeline saw the vision as she slumbered beneath it. 

7. What lighted her soul with the glory of regions celestial ? 

8. Whose heart was filled with love ? 
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Select the pronouns, and tell whether they are personal, 
relative, or interrogative. 

Give the antecedent of each personal pronoun, and of each 
relative. 

Tell the case of each pronoun, and also of its antecedent. 

THE PASSING OF GABRIEL 

Nearer, ever nearer, araong the numberless islands. 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o'er the water, 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trap- 
pers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and 

beaver. 830 

At the helm sat a youth, with coimtenance thoughtful and care- 
worn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 835 
Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island. 
But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettoes ; 
So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the 

willows ; , 
All undisturbed by the dash of Iheir oars, and unseen, were 

the sleepers; 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 840 
Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the 

prairie. 
After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the dis- 
tance, 
As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, " Oh, Father Felician ! 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 845 
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Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ? '' 

Then, with a blush, she added, " Alas for my credulous fancy ! 

Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning." 

But inade answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he an- 
swered, — 850 

" Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are they to me without 
meaning. « 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the 
surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions. 

Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to the southward, 855 

On the banks of the T§che, are the towns of St. Maur and 
St. Martin. 

There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her 
bridegroom, 

There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepf old. 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit- 
trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 860 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana." 

Exercise HI 

1. Give the meaning of sinewy arms, bison, legibly written, 
oblivion, lee, palmettoes, tholes, magic trance, superstition, credulous 
fancy, buoy, anchor, illusions, dome, 

2. Where was the land of the bison and beaver? What do you 
know of interest concerning the bison ? concerning the beaver ? 

3. Was Gabriel endeavoring to forget Evangeline ? (Bead care- 
fully line 835.) 
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Select the pronouns, and tell whether they are personal, 
relative, or interrogative. 

Give the antecedent of each personal pronoun, and of each 
relative. 

Tell the case of each pronoun, and also of its antecedent. 

THE PASSING OF GABRIEL 

Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o'er the water, 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trap- 
pers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and 

beaver. 830 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and care- 
worn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 835 
Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 
But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettoes ; 
So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the 

willows ; 
All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were 

the sleepers; 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 840 
Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the 

prairie. 
After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the dis- 
tance, 
As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, "Oh, Father Felician! 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wandera. &*S 
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Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ? '' 

Then, with a blush, she added, " Alas for my credulous fancy ! 

Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning." 

But inade answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he an- 
swered, — 850 

" Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are they to me without 
meaning. * 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the 
surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions. 

Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to the southward, 855 

On the banks of the T§che, are the towns of St. Maur and 
St. Martin. 

There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her 
bridegroom, 

There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepf old. 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit- 
trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 860 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana." 

Exercise 111 
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4. Have you ever heard the question Is there anything in 
dreams ? What do you think about it ? 

5. What is compared to water in line 852 ? 

6. Why did the people name the country the " Eden of Lou- 
isiana " ? 

7. Tell in your own words the " Passing of Gabriel." 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

The word self (plural, selves^ is added to certain of the 
personal pronouns, thus forming what are called compound 
personal pronouns. These words have two important uses. 
(1) In the sentence Evangeline felt that Q-abriel himself was 
near her^ the word himself is used to make emphatic or 
intensify the noun Q-ahriel. Used in this way it is called an 
intensive pronoun. (2) In the sentence Gabriel was weary of 
him^ the pronoun him might refer to Gabriel's father or any 
other man ; but if it read Gabriel was weary of himself it 
could refer to no one but Gabriel. Used in this way it is 
called a reflexive pronoun, and is used as the object of a verb 
or preposition, referring to the subject for its antecedent. 
(Grammar: 49, a, 6.) 

Exercise 112 

1. The exiles rested themselves on the greensward. 

2. Among the numberless islands darted a light, swift boat, 
that sped away o'er the water. 

3. At the helm sat a youth whose countenance was thoughtful 
and careworn. 

4. A sadness beyond his years had written itself legibly on his 
face. 

5. Could Gabriel forget himself in the Western wilds ? 
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6. Poor boy ! he knew not that Evangeline herself was sleeping 
beyond a screen of palmettoes. 

7. How soundly the maiden sleeps while the oars dip down in 
the water ! 

Tell the antecedent of each pronoun. 
Tell the case of each noun and pronoun. 
Tell whether the compound personal pronouns are intensive 
or reflexive. 

Exercise 113 

1. They saw not the boat which lay among the willows. 

2. The sleepers themselves heard not thie dash of their oars. 

3. No angel of God presented himself before the slumbering 
maiden. 

4. When the sound of the oars had died in the distance, the 
sleepers awoke. 

6. Evangeline thought that Gabriel was passing by. 

6. Oh, Father Felician ! has an angel passed, and revealed the 
truth to my spirit ? 

7. She reproved herself for her credulous fancy. 

8. The reverend man smiled as he answered. 

Tell the antecedent of each pronoun. 
Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. 
Tell whether the compound personal pronouns are inten- 
sive or reflexive. 

Tell the case of each noun and pronoun. 

Exercise 114 

1. Who can say that the words which you speak are idle ? 

2. The tossing buoy floats on the siu'face, while the anchor 
itself is hidden. 
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3. Who thinks that dreams are illusions ? 

4. What towns are on the banks of the T§che ? 

5. To whom shall the long-wandering bride be given again ? 

6. The pastor shall regain for himself his flock and his sheep- 
fold. 

7. On what walls does the blue heaven rest its dome ? 

8. What people dwell in the Eden of Louisiana ? 

Select the intensive and reflexive pronouns, and tell the 
. antecedent of each. 

Tell the person, gender, and number of each noun and 
pronoun. 

Give the case of each noun and pronoun. 

THE SONG OF THE MOCKING-BIRD 

With these words of cheer they arose and continued their 

journey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o'er the landscape ; 865 
Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled 

together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless 

water. 
Filled was Evangeline's heart with inexpressible sweetness. 870 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters aroimd 

her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of 

singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that himg o'er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 876 
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That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent 

to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soaring to 

madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bac- 
chantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in 

derision, 880 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 

branches. 
With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with 

emotion. 
Slowly they entered the T§che, where it flows through the 

green Opelousas, 
And, through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 886 
Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighboring 

dwelling ; — 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 

Exercise 115 

1. Give the meaning of magician, inexpressible sweetness, sabred 
fountains, delirious music, plaintive tones, revel, frenzied BaccTiantes, 
lamentation, derision, prelude, emotion, amber air. 

2. In Exodus vii will be found an account of the wonderful 
doings of magicians. What deeds of magic does the text repre- 
sent the sun as performing ? 

3. Explain lines 868 and 869. 

4. In what parts of our country is the mocking-bird found in its 
wild state ? 

6. The ancients used to worship a god Bacchus, who was sup- 
posed to preside over the vine and its fruit, including wine. The 
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worshippers, called Bacchantes, celebrated wild and riotous feasts 
in his honor. Finally these feasts became so shameless that they 
were prohibited by law. Find out who these ancients were, and 
in what sort of country they lived. Consider the conditions which 
surrounded the mocking-bird, and the conditions which surrounded 
the Bacchantes. Can you think of anything besides the "deliri- 
ous music," that may have suggested the Bacchantes in connection 
with the mocking-bird's song ? 

6. Read carefully the description of the song, and see how well 
you can describe it in your own words. 

CLASSES OP ADJECTIVES 

Most adjectives modify some substantive by describing it, 
giving a clearer or more vivid picture of it, and are hence 
called descriptive adjectives. Some, however, modify merely 
by pointing out^ telling number^ or indicating place. In the 
expression "numberless islands," numberless does not de- 
scribe the islands in the least, but only indicates the number. 
In " Gabriel sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self," 
Western simply tells place. Such are called definitive adjec- 
tives. Those that indicate number by telling the actual 
number of units (owe, two^ ffty^ thousand^ etc.) are called 
numeral adjectives. 

Adjectives formed from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives ; as, the Acadian farmers^ an old French fort. They 
retain the capital. (Grammar: 67, a, 6; 68.) 

Exercise 116 

1. When these words of cheer had been spoken, they arose and 
continued their journey. 

2. What did the golden sun extend from the western horizon ? 
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3. Twinkling vapors axose when the great sun extended his 
golden wand. 

4. Sky and water and forest melted and mingled together. 

6. The boat, a cloud with silvery edges, floated between two 
skies. 

6. The boat, whose dripping oars rested awhile, floated on the 
motionless water. 

7. Whose heart was filled with inexpressible sweetness ? 

8. Her sacred fountains of feeling were touched by the magic 
spell. 

Select all the adjectives, and tell whether they are descrip- 
tive, definitive, or numeral. 

Give the case of each noun and pronoun. 

Exercise 117 

1. Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird shook 
from his throat a flood of delirious music. 

2. He was swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the 
water. 

3. Who heard the music that the mocking-bird made ? 

4. The shadowy woods and the glowing waves listened in 
silence. 

6. Plaintive were the tones and sad. 

6. Did his maddening music follow the revel of frenzied Bac- 
chantes ? 

7. Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation. 

8. He gathered them and flung them abroad. 

Classify all the adjectives. 

Tell the number of each noun and pronoun, giving the 
antecedents of the pronouns. 

Give the case of the nouns and pronouns. 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADJEOTVtBS 

Sometimes the thing concerning which we would like to 
say something is not known to us. You remember that on 
the night when Evangeline was spinning flax and the old 
man was singing fragments of song, they presently heard 
footsteps outside the house. Now we may suppose that 
when they heard the very first sound of the footsteps they 
were not able to recognize that any person was coming ; 
they merely detected a noise that might have been made by 
the watch-dog, or by the wind blowing through the sycamore 
tree. Then Evangeline might have stopped her spinning 
and asked, " What is that ? " But if she had recognized that 
the noise was made by some ^er«(?n, she might have asked, 
" WhoiB that ? " If she had been able to tell by the sound of 
the footsteps that there were two persons, and that one was 
wearing hobnailed shoes, she might have felt confident that 
it was Basil and Gabriel ; and when she heard one of them 
raise the wooden latch, she might have wondered, " Which is 
it?" These three question- words, What^ Who^ and Which^ 
taking the place of the unknown noun, or making inquiry 
for it, are called interrogative pronouns. (Grammar: 63.) 

Which and what are often used as interrogative adjectives. 

What 8ong% did the boatmen sing ? Which Acadian rose at the 

prow of the boat ? 

Exercise 109 

1. Who emerged from the shadowy aisles of the cypress trees? 

2. What did they see before them ? 

3. What rocked in myriads on the slight undulations ? 

4. What flower, resplendent in beauty, lifted her golden crown ? 
(Grammar: 60.) 
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6. Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blos- 
soms, and with the heat of noon. 

6. Whom did the numberless sylvan islands invite to slumber ? 

7. Along whose shores did the boatmen glide ? 

8. At which island did they suspend their weary oars ? 

Tell the number of each noun and pronoun. 

Tell the case of each noun and pronoun. 

Tell the gender of each noun and pronoun. In determin- 
ing the gender of an interrogative pronoun, it should be 
remembered that very often the gender of the object of 
inquiry is unknown to the questioner. In such a case, the 
pupil may say that the gender of the pronoun is unknown. 
Thus, in the sentence Who selected the island where they 
stopped at noon? the questioner does not know whether a 
man or a woman did the selecting. 

Exercise 110 

1. Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the 
margin, safely their boat was" moored. 

2. The travellers, whom the jmidnight toil had wearied, slum- 
bered on the greensward. 

3. The trumpet-flower and the grape-vine hung their ladder of 
ropes from its great arms. 

4. Which ladder did the angels ascend ? 

5. The angels were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 
blossom to blossom. 

6. Evangeline saw the vision as she slumbered beneath it. 

7. What lighted her soul with the glory of regions celestial ? 

8. Whose heart was filled with love ? 
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Exercise 120 

1. Garlands of Spanish moss flaunted from the branches. 

2. The ancient Druids cut down the mystic mistletoe with 
golden hatchets at Yule-tide. 

3. The house of the herdsman was secluded and still. 

4. A garden girded it with a belt of luxuriant blossoms that 
filled the air with fragrance. 

5. The house itself had a roof that was large and low. 

6. A broad and spacious Veranda, haunt of the humming-bird, 
was supported on slender columns. 

7. At each end of the house were stationed the dove-cots, as 
love's perpetual symbol. (For as, see Grammar : 41, Note.) 

Classify the adjectives. 

Classify the pronouns, and tell their antecedents. 
Tell the case of the nouns and pronouns. 
Tell the person, gender, and number of each noun and 
pronoun. 

COMPARISON 

Grammar: 63, a, ^ c; 64, 65, 66, 67. 

Exercise 121 

1. The dove-cots were scenes of endless wooings, and endless 
contentions of rivals. 

2. The house itself was dark with the shadows. 

3. A thin blue column of smoke rose into the evening air. 

4. A pathway ran from the garden gate through the great 
groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless prairie. 

5. 'The golden sun was slowly descending into the sea of 
flowers. 
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6. In whose track of light was the cluster of trees with^the 
tangled cordage of grape-vines ? 

7. Ships with shadowy canvas lay in a motionless calm. 

Find some adjectives in these sentences that are very often 
used as nouns. Find a noun that is very often used as an 
adjective. 

Give the comparison of each adjective that admits of com- 
parison. 

Exercise 122 

In the following list of adjectives selected from pre- 
vious texts, compare all tJuxb Ojdrmt of comparison. 



huge 


crystal 


hundred 


blood-red 


shining 


quivering 


wild 


speechless 


western 


burning 


silent 


long 


deep 


oblivious 


tearful 


saddest 


familiar 


happier 


unknown 


sacred 


mournful 


vast 


blue 


first 


broader 


careful 


lucky 


valiant 


eager 


solemn 


fervent 


few 


leathern 


earliest 


sunny 


louder 


young 


mighty 


remote 


blessed 


moss-grown 


sweet 


fair 


wealthiest 


beautiful 



(Give these forms by using them in sentences.) 

THE HERDSMAN 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of deerskin. 
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Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish 
sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its 

master. " 915 

Bound about him were numberless herds of kine that were 
grazing 

Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the land- 
scape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 920 

Wildly and sweet, and far through the still damp air of the 
evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o'er the 
. prairie, 

And the whole ijiass became a cloud, a shade in the distance. 926 

Then, as th^ herdsman turned to the house, through the gate 
of the garden 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to 
meet him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and 
forward 

Pushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder ; 

When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil the black- 
smith. 990 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There in an arbor of roses with endless question and answer 

Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly 
embraces, 

Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thought- 
ful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not ; and now dark doubts and 

misgivings 936 
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Stole o'er the maiden's heaxt; and Basil, somewhat em- 
barrassed, 

Broke the silence and said, " If you came by the Atchaf alaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel's boat on the 
bayous?" 

Over Evangeline's face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said with a tremulous 

accent, 940 

"Gone? is Gabriel gone?" and, concealing her face on his 
shoulder. 

All her o'erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and 
lamented. 

Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew blithe as he 
said it, — 

" Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to-day he departed. 

Foolish boy! he has left me alone with my herds and my 

horses. 945 

Moody and restless grown, and tired and troubled, his spirit 

Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence. 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever. 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles. 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to maidens, 950 

Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, and sent 
him 

Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Span- 
iards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark Moun- 
tains, 

Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer, we will follow the fugitive lover ; 955 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams are 
against him. « 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the - 
morning. 

We will follow him fast, and bring him bafik to \i\Si y^Ssw^^ 
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Exercise 123 

1. Give meaning of daublet, somhreroj adverse currents^ amaze' 
mentf arhoVy encountered, tremvlous accent, moody spirit, fugitive 
lover, 

2. Why does Longfellow use the expression "flowery surf? 

3. Why should Basil be using " Spanish " saddle and stirrups ? 

4. Why should the poet say that the " horns of the cattle rose," 
rather than the " heads of the cattle rose " ? Give at least two 
reasons, one of which may be suggested by the second question of 
this Exercise. 

6. Give reason fop the effect produced upon the cattle by ^he 
blowing of the horn. 

6. Suggest some of the " dark doubts and misgivings " that 
may have entered Evangeline's heart, when Gabriel did not 
appear. 

7. What is an Indian trail ? 

8. Where are the Ozark Mountains ? 

9. Find out why the word "Fates" begins with a capital 
letter. 

10. What is the color of dew ? 

11. Describe the arrival of the exiles at the home of the 
herdsman. 

CLASSES OP ADVERBS -COMPARISON 

Grammar : 103, a, ft, c, d, e; 104. 

In studying words, the pupil must continually cultivate 
the power of determining their real use. He should ask 
himself if the word under consideration is used to name^ 
describe, connect, or tell something, or is it used to express 
some adverbial relation? We have already learned that 
some words are used now as nouns, and now as adjectives. 
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It will likewise be seen that a word used in one sentence as 
an adjective may be used in another as an adverb. What is ^ 
the use of the word in this sentence f is the question that must 
be asked in every case. 

Exercise 124 

1. There are about thirty adverbs in the text of "The Herds- 
man." Make as complete a list as possible, and classify them. 

2. Make a list of the adjectives in the text of " The Herds- 
man." 

3. Compare all the adjectives and adverbs that will admit of 
comparison. 

4. How many proper adjectives are there in tl^e text? (See 
Grammar: 58.) 

Exercise 125 

1. Give the case of each noun and pronoun in the text of " The 
Herdsman." (Make a list of those whose case you are unable to 
give.) 

2. Give the person, gender, and number of each pronoun, and 
name the antecedent. 

OLD COMPANIONS 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the 

river. 
Borne aloft on his comrades' arms, came Michael the fiddler, seo 
Long under Basil's roof had he lived, like a god on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 
"Long live Michael," they cried, "our brave Acadian 

minstrel ! " 
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As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; and straight- 
way 965 

Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old 
man 

Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, enraptured, 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 

Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughters. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant black- 
smith, 970 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanor ; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the 
climate. 

And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who 
would take them ; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do 

likewise. ^ 

Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the breezy veranda, 976 

Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper of 
Basil 

Waited his late return ; and they rested and feasted together. 

Exercise 126 

1. Give the meaning of dispensing music, enraptured, hilarious 
joy, marvelled, the d-devant blacksmith, domains, patriarchal de- 
meanor, 

2. Why did they carry Michael up from the river ? and who 
were the " comrades " who carried him ? 

3. What and where was Olympus ? What was the manner oi 
life which the gods were supposed to live there ? 

4. Describe an old Roman triumphal procession. 

6. Compare the climate of this prairie home with that of the 
old Acadian home. 

6. How had Basil obtained his cattle ? 
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7. What made the veranda "breezy"? Was there any more 
breeze there than there was out at the gate ? 

8. What happy memory stirred Evangeline's heart at sight of 
Michael the fiddler? (Give this memory picture in detail.) 

Exercise 127 

1. In the text of " Old Companions " there are about twenty 
adverbs. Make as complete a list as you can, and classify them. 

2. Classify the adjectives. 

3. Compare all the adjectives and adverbs that will admit of 
comparison. 

Exercise 128 
Analyze : — 

1. Then glad voices were heard, and up from the broad, 
winding river, old Michael the fiddler was borne. 

2. The fiddler, who had dispensed sweet music to mortals under 
Basil's friendly roof, had had no other care. 

3. Famous was he for his silver locks and his magic fiddle. 

4. As they bore him in triumphal procession, loudly they 
shouted, " Here is our brave Acadian minstrel ! " 

5. Straightway the reverend priest advanced, and greeted the 
old man with kindliest words. 

6. Never was Basil more joyful. 

7. Basil most joyfully hailed his old companions and gossips. 

Select the adjectives and adverbs, and tell the degree of 

comparison. 

Exercise 129 
Analyze: — 

1. Loud was their gossip and laughter as they embraced the 
mothers and daughters. 

2. The wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith was most marvellous. 
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8. They saw with wondering eyes his patriarchal demeanor. 

4. His old-time companions listened attentively to his tales of 
the prairies, whose roaming herds were numberless. 

5. Each one" thought in his heart that he would go and do 
likewise. ( Would is understood before " do.") 

6. Thus they ascended the wooden steps and crossed the 
breezy veranda. 

7. They entered the old-fashioned house, where already the 
supper of Basil was waiting. 

Classify the adjectives and adverbs, and give the degree of 
comparison. 

A HAPPY EVENING 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars ; but within 

doors, 980 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmer- 
ing lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the 
herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless pro- 
fusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches 
tobacco. 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as they 

listened : — 986 

" Welcome once more, my friends, who long have been friend- 
less and homeless. 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance than 
the old one ! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer ; 
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Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel 

through the water. 990 

All the year round the orange groves are in blossom; and 
grass grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the 
prairies ; 

Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of 
timber 

With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 99B 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with 
harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads. 

Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing your farms 
and your cattle." 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his 
nostrils. 

While his huge, brown hand came thundering down on the 

table, 1000 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, as- 
tounded. 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff halfway to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and 
gayer : — 

" Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever ! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 1005 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one's neck in a 
nutshell ! " 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps 
approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the herds- 
man. 'SSSSS^ 
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Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbors ; 
Friend clasped friend in his arms ; and they who before were 

as strangers, 
Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other, 
Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 
But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, proceeding 1016 
From the accordant strings of Michael's melodious fiddle, 
Broke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 
All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the 

maddening 
Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering 1020 

garments. 

Exercise 130 

1. Give the meaning of profusion, Natchitoches, keel, accordant 
strings, (What is an accordion ?) 

2. What do you understand by a " dewy" moon? 

3. To what is the prairie compared in line 990 ? 

4. Reproduce the substance of Basil's speech. 

5. What are Creoles ? 

6. What is meant by " small " Acadian planters ? 

7. Did Evangeline join in the dance ? 

8. Compare this dance scene with the one already described 
under the orchard trees. 

CONNECTIVES 

Grammar: 9; 47, 6; 102, b. 

A preposition adds a substantive to some other part of the 
sentence. 

Coordinate conjunctions join parts of equal rank. 

When a coordinate conjunction is used, if one part is a 
substantive, the other will also be a substantive ; in like 
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manner verb is joined to verb, adjective to adjective, adverb 
to adverb, clause to clause. 

A subordinate conjunction adds a dependent clause to 
some other part of the sentence. 

Exercise 131 

Select and discuss all connectives in the text of "A Happy 
Evening." 

Exercise 132 

1. All was silent without, while the moon illumed the land- 
scape with silver. 

2. Fair was the silver light of the moon, but brighter were the 
faces of friends in the glimmering lamplight. 

3. Then from his lofty station the herdsman poured forth his 
genial heart and his sparkling wine together in endless profusion. 

4. Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as 
they listened. 

5. My friends, you have found a better home, although the old 
home was a good one. 

6. Here no hungry winter congeals our blood; and here no 
stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

7. Here lands may be had, if you ask for them. 

8. No. King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads, while your fields are yellow with harvests. 

Classify the conjunctions, and show clearly what they 
connect. 

Exercise 133 

1. He spoke these words angrily. 

2. He wrathfully blew a cloud from his nostrils, while his 
huge, brown hand came down on the table. 
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3. Father Felician suddenly paused, but the brave Basil 
resumed. 

4. Voices were heard at the door, and footsteps sounded upon 
the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

5. The neighbors who had been summoned to the house of 
Basil the herdsman were small Acadian planters. 

6. They who before were strangers, straightway became friends. 

7. How melodiously sounded the strings of Michael's fiddle ! 

8. They joyously gave themselves to the maddening whirl of 
the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music. 

Classify the conjunctions. 

MOONLIGHT IN THE GARDEN 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and the 

herdsman 
Sat conversing together of past and present and future ; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 1025 
Came o'er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the 

garden. 
Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest. 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of 

the moonlight. 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious 

spirit. 1030 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the 

garden 
Poured out their souls in odors, that were their prayers and 

confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 
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Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows and 

night-dews, 
Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical 

moonlight 1035 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 
As, through the garden gate, and beneath the shade of the oak 

trees. 
Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless 

prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fireflies 
Gleaming and floating away in mingled and infinite numbers. 1040 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens. 
Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and 

worship, 
Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that 

temple, 
As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, " Uphar- 

sin." 
And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fire- 
flies, 1015 
Wandered alone, and she cried, " Gabriel ! my beloved ! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee ? 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me ? 
Ah ! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie ! 
Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands 

around me! . 1050 

Ah ! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor. 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy 

slumbers ! 
When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about 

thee?" 
Loud and sudden and near the note of a whippoorwill sounded 
Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through the neighboring 

thickets, 1055 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into silence. 
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"Patience!'' whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of 
darkness ; 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded "To- 
morrow I " 

Exercise 134 

1. Give the meaning of like one entranced^ irrepressible sadness, 
devious spirit, manifold flowers, inundate, indefinable longings, 
silvery haze, infinite numbers, marvel, comet, oracular caverns, 

2. Which sounded loudest to Evangeline — the music of the 
fiddle or the sound of the sea? How far away was the sea? 
Explain the meaning of the passage. 

3. Was the moon crescent or full ? 

4. How did the river resemble Evangeline's spirit ? 

5. What is meant by a Carthusian ? Get as full information 
as possible. 

6. What is there in the preceding line to suggest the compari- 
son of night to a Carthusian ? What is there in night itself to 
suggest the comparison ? 

7. Tell the story of the handwriting on the wall. (See Dan- 
iel V.) 

8. What effect would the notes of the whippoorwill have 
upon Evangeline ? Base your conclusion on the full description 
given in lines 1054-1056. 

9. Which inspired the most hope — the note of the whippoor- 
will, the whispering of the oaks, or the sigh from the meadows ? 
Why should it ? 

10. Reproduce " Moonlight in the Garden." 

THE VERB— TENSE 

The priest and the herdsman conversed together of " past 
and present and future." These three divisions are suffi- 
cient to include all time^ since the time of every action must 
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belong to one of these three divisions. Now we find that 
verbs (the words which express action) undergo certain 
changes of form to indicate diflferent times of action. (Gram- 
mar:^ 73, a, J, (?.) 

Exercise 135 

1. In reading lines 1021-1046, imagine that instead of refer- 
ring to the past, it is all occurring before your eyes just now, and 
change all the words that must necessarily he changed to give the 
passage this meaning, thus : Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the 
hall, the priest and the herdsman sit, conversing together of past 
and present and future; while Evangeline stands like one en- 
tranced, for within her olden memories rise, etc. Keep in mind 
the thought that the entire scene is being enacted just now, and 
work it all out carefully so that you can readily read the passage, 
making the necessary changes as you read. 

2. Imagine that you are sailing with Gabriel past the island 
where Evangeline is sleeping, and tell Gabriel that Evangeline 
will be at his father's house to-morrow evening. Describe the 
evening scene as it will occur, by using the same passage (lines 
1021-1046), making the changes that are really necessary to ex- 
press future time, thus : Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the 
hall, the priest and the herdsman will sit, conversing together of 
past and present and future ; while Evangeline will stand like one 
entranced, for within her olden memories will rise, etc. 

You may fail on part of this ; but do your best ! In line 1039, 
think carefully what change should be made in the word " lay." 
This is a word that is often used improperly, being confused with 
another word somewhat similar in sound and meaning. 

3. Find out from your dictionary all that you can about the 
words lie and lay; also sit and set, 

1 Say nothing about perfect tenses until Exercise 145. Merely distinguish 
past, present, and future. 
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Exercise 136 

1. Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and 
the herdsman sat, while Evangeline silently mused over olden 
memories. 

2. Olden memories rose within her, and she imagined that she 
heard the sound of the sea. 

3. The manifold flowers of the garden poured out their souls 
in odors, that were their prayers and confession unto the 
night. 

4. The calm and ma^cal moonlight seemed to inundate her 
soul as she passed through the garden gate and beneath the shade 
of the oak trees. 

5. Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heav- 
ens, shone on the eyes of man, who marvelled and worshipped no 
longer. 

6. The soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fireflies, 
wandered alone. 

7. How often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie, yet 
thy voice does not reach me ! 

8. Suddenly the note of a whippoorwill sounded, and anon, 
through the neighboring thickets, it floated away and dropped 
into silence. 

9. " Patience ! " whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of 
darkness ; and, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded " To- 
morrow ! " 

a. Change these sentences (except 7) so that the verbs 
will be in the present tense. 

J. Change the same sentences so that the verbs will be in 
the future tense. 
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THE SEARCH RENEWED 

Bright rose the sun next day; and all the flowers of the 
garden 

Bathed his shining feet with their tearS; and anointed his 

tresses 1060 

With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of 
crystal 

"Farewell!'' said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy 
threshold ; 

" See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and 
famine, 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom 
was coming." , 

"Farewell! " answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil 

descended 1066 

Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen already were 
waiting. 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and sunshine, 
and gladness, 

Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding be- 
fore them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 1070 

Found they trace of his course, in lake or forest or river, 

Kor, after many days, had they found him ; but vague and un- 
certain 

Rumors alone were their guides through a wild and desolate 
country ; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from the garru- 
lous landlord 1076 

That on the day before, with horses and guides and compan- 
ions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the prairies. 



^ 
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Exercise 137 

1. Give the meaning of anointed^ delicious hcdm, vague rumor, 
desolate country, garrulous landlord, 

2. To what is the sun compared in lines 1059-1061 ? 

3. What were the vases of crystal ? 

4. What do we mean when we say " Farewell '^ ? 

5. Tell the story of the Prodigal Son. (Luke xv : 11-32.) 

6. Tell the story of the Foolish Virgins. (Matthew xxv: 
1-12.) 

7. What is likely to happen to a dead leaf blown over the 
desert ? 

8. Are landlords or innkeepers as a class more talkative than 
other people ? Give reasons for your answer. 

VOICE 

The subject of a sentence may be represented either as 
performing an act, or as having an act performed upon it by 
something else. If the subject is represented as 'acting, the 
verb is said to be in the active voice ; but if it is represented 
as being acted upon by something else, it is said to be in the 
passive voice. (Grammar: 69, a, J.) 

Exercise 138 

1. All the flowers of the garden bathed his shining feet with 
their tears. 

2. His shining feet were bathed with tears by the flowers of 
the garden. 

3. His tresses were anointed with the delicious balm that the 
flowers bore in their vases of crystal. 
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4. "Farewell!" said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy 
threshold. 

5. Will the Prodigal Son be brought back from his fasting 
and famine ? 

6. The Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom was 
coming, was not admitted to the feast. 

7. The maiden descended with Basil down to the river's brink, 
where the boatmen already were waiting. 

8. Thus was their journey begun with morning, and sunshine, 
and gladness. 

9. Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was speeding 
before them. 

Tell the voice of each verb, and whether past, present, 
or future. 

Exercise 130 

1. He who was speeding before them, was blown by the blast 
of fate. 

2. The dead leaves are blown over the desert by the blasts of 
wind. 

3. Ko trace of his course was found in lake, or forest, or 
river. 

4. They found no trace of his course, although they sought 
for many days. 

5. Vague and uncertain rumors were their guides through a 
wild and desolate country. 

6. Will he be found at the Spanish town of Adayes ? 

7. They were weary and worn when they alighted at the 
little inn of Adayes. 

8. They learned from the garrulous landlord that Gabriel had 
left the village. 
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9. The road of the prairies had been taken by Gabriel and his 
companions. 

Tell the voice of each verb. 

Give the antecedent of each pronoun, and tell person, gen- 
der, and number. 

THE DESERT LAND 

Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the moun- 
tains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous sum- 
mits. 

Down from their jagged deep ravines, where the gorge, like a 

gateway, 1080 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant's wagon. 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river 
Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the 
Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish 

Sierras, 1086 

Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of the 
desert. 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the 
ocean, 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn vibra- 
tions. 

Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, beautiful 
prairies. 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 1090 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas. 

Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and the 
roebuck ; 

Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless horses ; 
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Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with 

travel ; 
Over them wandered the scattered tribes of Ishmael's children; 1095 
Staining the desert with blood; and above their terrible war 

trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle. 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage 

marauders ; llOO 

Here and there rise groves from the margins of swift-running 

rivers ; 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook- 
side. 
And over all is the sky, the clear ahd crystalline heaven. 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 1105 

Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind 

him. 
Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to overtake 

him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke of his 

camp-fire llio 

Eise in the morning air from the distant plain ; but at night- 
fall, 
When they had reached the place, they found only embers and 

ashes. ^ 

And, though their hearts were sad at times and their bodies 

were weary, 
Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished 1116 

before them. 
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Exercise 140 

1. Give the meaning of perpetual snows, luminous summits^ 
ravines, gorge, emigrant, precipitate sierra^s, fretted with sands, vibra- 
tions, amorphas, pinions rfiajestic, implacable soul, invisible stairs, 
scaling, marauders, taciturn bear, anchorite monk. Fata Morgana. 

2. Give what information you can secure concerning the Oregon, 
the Walleway, the Owyhee, the Wind-river Mountains, the Sweet- 
water Valley, the Nebraska, Fontaine-qui-bout, and the Spanish 
Sierras. 

3. What ocean is meant in line 1087 ? 

4. Describe the buffalo, the elk, and the roebuck. 

5. Do winds travel far ? Do they ever become weary ? 

6. Who are meant by the " scattered tribes of IshmaePs chil- 
dren''? What reason can be assigned for applying this name 
to them ? 

7. What bird is meant by the Vulture ? 

8. Why should the bear be compared to a monk ? 

9. Describe the desert land. 

TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

Some verbs represent the action as passing over from one 
object to another, and before the thought of the sentence can 
be complete, the name of the object to which the action passes 
must be given. A verb in the active voice may or may not 
represent the action as passing over to something else. In 
the sentence Bright rose the sun next day, the verb rose indi- 
cates that the subject "sun" did something; but this act of 
rising did not pass over to anything else. But in the sentence 
All the flowers of the garden bathed his shining feet, the verb 
lathed shows not only that the subject flowers did something, 
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but that the act was performed upon something else — the 
shining feet. (Grammar: 68, a, J.) 

Since a verb in the passive voice always represents the 
subject as receiving the action, it must always be a transitive 
verb. In determining, therefore, whether a verb is transitive 
or intransitive, care need be exercised only with verbs that 
are in the active voice. If there be doubt concerning any 
verb, the following test may be helpful. Take, for illustration, 
the second sentence given above, and ask these questions: 
Did the flowers of the garden bathe anything? Did any- 
thing receive the act ? Since the answer is Yes^ it is clear 
that the action passes from the flowers to something else. 
But in the first sentence, to the questions Did the sun rise 
anything ? Did anything receive the act ? the answer is No^ 
and it is evident that the action does not pass over. In the 
case of predicate nouns, however, this test will not apply ; 
for example. He became a wanderer. Did he become any- 
thing? Although the answer to this question is Yes^ it 
will be seen that the wanderer is the same person as the 
subject Ag, and consequently the action does not pass over 
from one object to another. All verbs that take an objective 
element are transitive. 

Exercise 141 

The verbs in the text of "The Desert Land" are, in order, as 
follows : lies^ lift^ opens^ flows^ leaps, descend, are, wandered, 
wandered, blast, blight, are, wander, circles, sails, rise, rise, 
climbs, dig, is, had entered, followed, thought, overtake, saw^ 
thoiLght, saw, rise, had reached, found, were, were, guided, 
showed, retreated, vanished. 
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1. Tell whether each is transitive or intransitive, after having 
told whether it is active or passive. 

2. Tell whether each indicates past, present, or future time. 

3. Classify the adjectives of the text. 

Exercise 142 

1. A desert land lies in the West, where the mountains lift, 
through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 

2. A gorge which resembles a gateway opens a passage rude to 
the wheels of the emigrant's wagon, 

3. Eastward with devious course, among the Wind-river Moun- 
tains, through the Sweet-water Valley leaps the Nebraska. 

4. Numberless torrents that are fretted with sands and rocks 
are swept by the winds of the desert. 

5. The wondrous, beautiful prairies, billowy bays of grass, 
roll ever in shadow and sunshine. 

6. The prairies were bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and 
purple amorphas. 

7. Pires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with 
travel, wandered over the billpwy bays. 

8. The scattered tribes of Ishmael's children stained the desert 
with blood. 

Give the voice of each verb and tell whether transitive or 
intransitive. 

Tell the case of each noun and pronoun. 

Exercise 143 

1. Above their terrible war trails the vulture circles and sails 
aloft on pinions majestic. 

2. Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage 
marauders. 
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3. Over them stretches the sky, the clear and crystaUine heaven. 

4. Gabriel had entered far into this wonderful land, and the 
hunters and trappers followed where he went. 

5. The maiden and Basil thought that they saw the smoke of 
his camp-fire. 

6. When they had reached the place, they found only embers 
and ashes. 

7. Hope still guided them on, though their bodies were weary. 

8. The magic Fata Morgana showed her lakes of light that 
retreated and vanished before them. 

Give the voice of each verb, and tell whether transitive or 
intransitive. 

Compare all of the adjectives' and adverbs that will admit 
of comparison. 

THE INDIAN WOMAN 

Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently 
entered 

Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her 
sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people. 

From the far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel Comanches, 1120 

Where her Canadian husband, a coureur-des-bois, had been 
murdered. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and warmest and 
friendliest welcome 

Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feasted 
among them 

On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 

But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his com- 
panions, 1126 
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Worn with the long day's march and the chase of the deer 

and the bison, 
Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where the 

quivering> firelight 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped up 

in their blankets. 
Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian 

accent, 1130 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and 

reverses. 
Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 
Hapless heart like her own had loved and had been dis- 
appointed. 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman's com- 
passion. 
Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered was 

near her, 1136 

She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 
Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she had 

ended 
Still was mute ; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 
Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale of 

the^Mowis ; 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a 

maiden, 1140 

But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the 

wigwam. 
Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine. 
Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into 

the forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird 

incantation, 
Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a 

phantom, 1145 
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That, through the pines o'er her father's lodge, in the hush 

of the twilight, 
Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the 

maiden. 
Till she followed his green and waving plume through the 

forest. 
And nevermore returned, nor was seen again by her people. 
Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline listened 1150 
To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around 

her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the 

enchantress. 
Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 
Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 
Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing and filling the 

woodland. 1165 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the branches 
Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 
Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline's heart, but 

a secret. 
Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror. 
As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the 

swallow. 1160 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 
Seemed to float in the air of night ; and she felt for a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a phantom. 
With this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom 

had vanished. 

Exercise 144 

1. Give the meaning of venison, swarthy cheeks^ reverses, hapless 
heart, woman's compassion, disasters, mute with wonder, weird in- 
cantation, enchantress, sombre leaves, scarcely audible whispers, subtile 
aerwe of pain, indefinite terror. 
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2. Imagine the appearance of this Indian woman — her age^ 
her features, her dress — and describe her. 

3. Eepeat the story that Evangeline told to the Indian woman. 

4. Eepeat the tale of the Mowis. 
6. Tell the story^ of fair Lilinau. 

6. What effect did these Indian stories have on Evangeline ? 

PEBFEOT TENSES 

Study the three sentences following : — 

The stars shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to 
marvel. 

The stars shine on the eyes of man, who has ceased to 
marvel. 

The stars will shine on the eyes of man, who will have 
ceased to marvel. 

In each sentence the clause introduced by the relative pro- 
noun who^ represents the ceasing to marvel^ as having occurred 
before the stars did the ihining which is mentioned in the 
principal proposition. This is accomplished by placing before 
the word ceased the past, present, or future tense (as desired) 
of the verb have. The ceasing to marvel is thus represented 
as an accomplished fact (^finished or perfect) before the time 
indicated by the principal verb, and is for this reason called 
a perfect tense. (Grammar: 74, a, 5, c.) 

Exercise 145 

1. Tell the tense of the following verbs, selected in the order of 
their occurrence, from the text of "The Indian Woman " : entered, 
wore, was, had been murdered, were touched, gave, sat, feasted, 
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stretched, slept, flashed, repeated, wept, know, had loved, had been 
disappointed, had suffered, related, had ended, passed, spake, repeated, 
won, wedded, came, arose, beheld, followed, seemed, told, was wooed, 
breathed, whispered, returned, was seen, rose, rushed, swayed, sighed, 
was filled, creeps, feU, slept, had vanished, 

2. Tell the voice of each, and whether transitive or intransitive. 

Exercise 146 

1. Once, as they sat by their evening fire, an Indian woman 
silently entered the little camp. 

2. She came from the far-off hunting-grounds of the cruel 
Comanches, where her Canadian husband had been murdered. 

3. She feasted among them on the buffalo-meat and the venison 
which had been cooked on the embers. 

4. Basil and his companions were weary because they had 
chased the deer and the bison. 

5. Evangeline discovered that another heart had loved and 
had been disappointed. 

6. The Shawnee tells the story of Mowis, the bridegroom of 
snow, who won and wedded a maiden. 

7. The maiden follows the phantom because it has whispered 
love to her. 

8. Will the maiden ever be seen again by her people ? . 

9. Evangeline's heart was filled with thoughts of love, but a 
subtile sense of pain had crept in. 

10. With this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom 
had vanished. 

Tell the tense of each verb. 

Tell the voice of each verb, and whether transitive or 
intransitive. 
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THE BLACK ROBE CHIEF 

Early upon the morrow the march was resumed, and the 

Shawnee 1165 

Said, as they journeyed along, — "On the western slope of 

these mountains 
Dwells in his little- village the Black Robe chief of the 

Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and Jesus ; 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as 

they hear him." 
Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline answered, 1170 
" Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await us ! " 
Thither they turned their steeds ; and behind a spur of the 

mountains. 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices. 
And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river. 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit 

Mission. 1176 

Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village. 
Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A crucifix, 

fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by grape- 
vines. 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling 

beneath it. 
This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 1180 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 
Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the 

branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer approach- 

Kiielt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening de- 
votions. 
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But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 1186 
Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands 

of the sower. 
Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade 

them 
Welcome ; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant 

expression, 
Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in the 

forest. 
And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his wigwam. 1190 
There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the 

maize-ear 
Feasted and slaked their thirst from the water gourd of the 

teacher. 
Soon was their story told; and the priest with solemnity 

answered : — ^ 

"Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 
On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, 1196 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and continued his 

journey ! " 
Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an accent 

of kindness ; 
But on Evangeline's heart fell his words as in winter the 

snowflakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 
" Far to the north he has gone," continued the priest; " but 

in autumn, 1200 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission." 
Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, 
" Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted." 
So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes on the morrow, 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and 

companions, 1205 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the 

Mission. 
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Give the meaning of a Bpur of the mountains^ Jesuit SHasion^ 
crucifix^ agonized face^ rural chapel^ intricate arches^ aerial roof 
vespers^ susurrus^ swarded floor ^ benignant expression^ mother- 
tongue, 

PERSON AND NUMBER OP THE VERB 

A few changes in form of the verb are due to the influence 
of the person and number of the subject, and as a result of 
this the verb is said to have person and number in agreement 
with its subject. In the sentence The Black Robe chief dwells 
in his little village^ the subject is third person and singular 
number. Substitute for this the plural subject Jesuits and 
observe the change that takes place in the verb : The Jesuits 
dwell in their little village. Likewise, the substitution of the 
first or second person without changing the number will cause 
a similar change of form : I dwell in my little village ; you 
dwell in your little village. Since there is not a separate form 
of the verb for each person and number, the person and 
number must be determined by referring to the subject. 
(Grammar: 86.) 

Exercise 147 

1. On the western slope of these mountains dwells the Black 
Robe chief of the Mission in his little village. 

2. He teaches many things to the people, and tells the story of 
Mary and Jesus. 

3. We will go to the Mission, where good tidings await us. 

4. As the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices. 

6. The Black Robe chief knelt under a towering oak, that stood 
in the midst of the village. 

6. Have you ever seen a crucifix ? 
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7. The cliant of their vespers mingled its notes with the soft 
susurrus and sighs of the branches. 

8. When the strangers replied, he smiled with benignant ex« 
pression. 

Tell the person and number of each verb. 

Give the voice, and tell whether transitive or intransitive. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE VERB 

That form of a verb which is used with the past, present or 
future of the verb have to make a perfect tense, is called the 
passive participial and is one of the three forms of the verb 
that are called the principal parts. These three forms are as 
follows : — 

(1) The first person singular of the present tense. 

(2) The first person singular of the past tense. 

(3) The passive participle. 

Example : I see^ I saw^ I have seen ; the principal parts are 
see^ sawy seen. (Grammar : 79, 80, 81.) 

Exercise 148 

Give the principal parts of the following verbs selected 
from the text of "The Blach Robe Chief":- 

Was resumed, said, journeyed, dwells, teaches, tells, laugh, weep, 
hear, answered, let, go, await, turned, went, saw, stood, knelt, looked, 
was, arose, joined, had fallen, advanced, bade, smiled, conducted, re- 
posed, feasted, slaked, was told, have risen, set, continued, spake, fell, 
have departed, has gone, will return, remain, is, seemed, stayed. 

Tell whether each is regular or irregular. 
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THE COMPASS FLOWER 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other, — 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of maize that 

were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now wav- 
ing about her. 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and form- 
ing 1210 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by 

squirrels. 
Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the 

maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover. 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the corn- 
field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 1215 
"Patience!" the priest would say; "have faith, and thy 

prayer will be answered ! 
Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the 

meadow, 
See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as the 

magnet ; 
This is the compass flower, that the finger of God has planted 
Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveller's journey 1220 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 
Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion. 
Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fra- 
grance. 
But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor is 

deadly. 
Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 1225 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of 
nepenthe.^' 
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MOOD 



Study the three sentences following : — 

(1) Their commander spake from the steps of the altar. 

(2) It is the will of our monarch that you be transported 
to other lands. 

(3) Go on ! deliver the will of your monarch. 

The first is the statement of a fact; the second contains 
also the statement of a fact in the first half, It is the will of our 
monarch ; but the second half expresses merely the wish or 
thought of the monarch ; while the third expresses a com- 
mand. This diflEerence in the manner of expressing ^ thought 
gives rise to what is called mood. (Grammar : 84 a, 5, c ; 
113, c.) 

Exercise 149 

1. The fields of maize that were springing from the ground 
lifted their slender shafts. 

2. The fields of maize formed cloisters f pr mendicant crows. 

3. If the maize be husked in the golden weather, the maidens 
assist. 

4. Blush at the blood-red ear, Evangeline, for it betokens a 
lover. (What does for mean, and what part of speech is it ?) 

6. Have faith, and thy prayer will be answered. 

6. Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the 
meadow. 

7. See how its leaves are turned to the north. 

8. Unless a man have faith, the blossoms of passion will lead 
him astray. 

9. Do the gay and luxuriant flowers beguile us ? 

10. Will this hiunble plant crown us hereafter with asphodel 
flowers ? 
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Tell the mood of each verb. 

Tell the voice, and whether transitive or intransitive. 

Classify the adjectives and adverbs. 

THE DAWN OF ANOTHER LIFE 

So came the autumn^ and passed^ and the winter — yet 

Gabriel came not ; 
Blossomed the opening springy and the notes of the robin and 

bluebird 
Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 
But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor was wafted 1230 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blossom. 
Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 
And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. Law- 
rence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 1235 
When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches. 
She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests. 
Found she the hunter's lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and 

places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ; — 1240 
Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army. 
Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long 

journey ; 1246 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty. 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the 

shadow. 
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Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o'er her 

forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o'er her earthly horizon, 1260 
As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 

Exercise 150 

1. So came the autumn, and passed, yet Gabriel came not. 

2. Again the robin and bluebird have come, but Gabriel comes 
not. 

3. A rumor was wafted on the breath of the summer winds. 

4. Did Evangeline fear lest the rumor were false ? 

5. The rumor said that Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of 
the Saginaw River. 

6. When she had attained the depths of the Michigan forests, 
she found that the hunter's lodge was deserted. 

7. Thus in seasons and places divers and distant far was seen 
the wandering maiden. 

8. Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey. 

9. Faint streaks of gray, the dawn of another life, broke o'er 
her earthly horizon. 

Give the principal parts of each verb. 
Give the voice, and tell whether transitive or intransitive. 
Tell the mood and tense. 

The remainder of the poem should be read carefully, and the 
following lines of study should be thoroughly worked out : — 

1. Attempt to discover everything of beauty and value 
that is in the text. 

2. Construct an outline of the text. Read each paragraph 
with the object of finding a topic that will best express the 
substance or purpose of it. Afterward find sub-topics that 
will suggest the details of each paragraph. 
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3. Let the text be the basis of whatever exercises may be 
necessary to ascertain whether or not the principles of gram- 
mar thus far presented are well in hand. Following is a 
summary of the principles found in the preceding pages : — 
Sentences 

Declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, imperative 

Simple, complex, compound 
Elements of the sentence 

Subject, predicate, modifiers 

Simple, complex, compound 

Adjectives, adverbs, objects 
Phrases 

Adjective, adverbial 
Clauses 

Adjective 

Introduced by relative pronoun 
Introduced by adverb 

Adverbial 

Noun clause (as object of verb) 
Noun 

Proper and common 
Pronoun 

Personal 

Relative (simple) 

Interrogative 

Adjective pronoun 
Inflection 

Person 

Number 

Gender 

Case 
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Agreement of pronoun with antecedent 
Apposition (with and without sign) 
Vocative 
Adjective 

Descriptive, definitive, proper 
Adverb 

Time, place, cause, manner, and degree 
Comparison of adjectives and adverbs 
Connectives 

Preposition 

Conjunction 

Coordinate and subordinate 
Interjection 
Verb 

Transitive and intransitive 

Regular and irregular 

Principal parts 

Voice 

Tense 

Agreement with subject in person and number 

Mood 
Indicative, subjunctive, imperative 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware's 

waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle. 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he 

founded. 
There all the air, is balm, and the peach is the emblem of 

beauty, 1255 

And the streets still re^ho the names of the trees of the forest, 
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As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they 

molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an;Bxile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 
There old Ren^ Leblanc had died ; and when he departed, 1260 
Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 
Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the 

city, 
Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a 

stranger ; 
And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the 

Quakers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 1266 

Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 
So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavor. 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining. 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and 

her footsteps. 
As from a mountain's top the rainy mists of the morning 1270 
Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 
So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far 

below her. 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and the path- 
way 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the 

distance. 1276 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld 

him, 
Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and 

absence. 
Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 
Over him years had no power; he was not changed, but trans- 
figured ; 1280 
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He had become to her heart as one who is dead^ and not absent ; 
Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 
So YtBs her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices. 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with arpma. 1286 
Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow. 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy ; frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city. 
Where distress and want concealed themselves from the sun- 
light, 1290 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 
Night after night when the world was asleep, as the watchman 

repeated 
Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city. 
High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 
Day after day, in the gray oi the dawn, as slow through the 

suburbs 1296 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for the 

market. 
Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its watch- 
ings. 

Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city. 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild 

pigeons. 
Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws 

but an acorn. 1300 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 
Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the 

meadow. 
So death flooded life, and, overflowing its natural margin. 
Spread to a brackish lake the silver stream of existence. 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the op- 
pressor ; 1305 
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But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger ; — 
Only, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 
Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and 

woodlands ; — 
Now the city surrounds it ; but still, with its gateway and 

wicket 1310 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord: — "The poor ye always have 

with you." 
Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The 

dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 1315 
Such as the artist paints o'er the brows of saints and apostles, 
Or such as hangs by night o'er a city seen at a distance. 
Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial. 
Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the streets, deserted and 

silent, 1320 

Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the alms- 
house. 

Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden. 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance 
and beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by 

the east wind, 1325 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of 
Christ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were 
wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their 
church at Wicaco. 
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Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her 

spirit ; 
Something within her said, " At length thy trials are ended ; " 1330 
And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of 

sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants. 
Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in 

silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their 

faces. 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the 

roadside. 1336 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 
Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her 

presence 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a 

prison. r 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 1340 
Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night time ; 
Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder. 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped 

from her fingers, 1346 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the 

morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 

anguish. 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old 

man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his 

temples 5 lasft 
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But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier man- 
hood; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood. had besprinkled its 

portals, 1366 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 

Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the 
darkness. 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied rever- 
berations, 1360 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that suc- 
ceeded 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlike, 

" Gabriel ! my beloved ! " and died away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his 
childhood ; 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 1366 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walking under 
their shadow. 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted his eye- 
lids. 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bed- 
side. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents un- 

uttered 1370 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue 
would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside 
him. 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
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Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly sank into 

darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 1375 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing. 
All the duU, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom. 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, "Father, I thank 

thee ! '' 1380 
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CONSTRUCTION 

INTRODUCTORY 

Previous to its discovery by white men, the country of 
Mexico was inhabited by a race of people called Aztecs, who 
had made considerable advance in civilization. In the year 
1619 Hernando Cortes, a Spanish explorer, landed on the 
coast of Mexico, and began his famous conquest of the coun- 
try. The story of his journey of two hundred miles from 
the coast to the capital, of his dealings with the Aztec 
emperor Montezuma, and of his final subjugation of the 
country, when told by the charming historian Prescott, 
reads like a romance. The Exercises of the following pages 
are based upon an abridgment of the " Conquest of Mexico," 
beginning at that point in th^ narrative where the invaders 
reach Lake Chalco. 

LAKE CHALCO 

Resuming its march, the army kept along the southern borders 
of the lake of Chalco, overshadowed at that time by noble woods, 
and by orchards glowing with autumnal fruits, of unknown names, 
but rich and tempting hues. More frequently it passed through 
cultivated fields waving with the yellow harvest, and irrigated by 
canals introduced from the neighboring lake. 

18T 
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Leaving the mainland, the Spaniards came on the great dike, 
or causeway, which stretches some four or five miles in length, 
and divides Lake Chalco from Xochicalco on the west. It was a 
lance in breadth in the narrowest part, and in some places wide 
enough for eight horsemen to ride abreast. It was a solid struc- 
ture of stone and lime, running directly through the lake, and 
struck the Spaniards as one of the most remarkable works which 
they had seen in the country. 

As they passed along, they beheld the gay spectacle of multi- 
tudes of Indians darting up and down in their light pirogues, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the strangers, or bearing the products 
of the country to the neighboring cities. They were amazed, 
also, by the sight of the chinampas, or floating gardens, teeming 
with flowers and vegetables, and moving like rafts over the 
waters. All round the margin, and occasionally far in the lake, 
they beheld little towns and villages, which, half concealed by 
the foliage, and gathered in white clusters round the shore, looked 
in the distance like companies of wild swans riding quietly on the 
waves. 

Exercise 151 

1. Give the meaning of noble woods, autumnal fruits, hues, cul- 
tivated fields, irrigated by canals, dike or causeway, lance, spectacle, 
pirogues, teeming with flowers, margin, 

2. What things are mentioned that indicate that the Aztecs 
were at least partially civilized ? 

3. Read the text with the special object of getting fixed in 
your mind a vivid picture of Lake Chalco in all its details. Re- 
produce this word-picture. 

PARTICIPLES 

Certain forms of the verb, while still expressing action or 
existence, cannot be used as predicates, but are used instead 
as adjectives. In the sentence The noble woods overshadowed 
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the lake^ overshadowed is a verb. But in the sentence Hie 
lahe^ overshadowed hy the noble woods^ was a pleasant place^ 
the verb is was^ and overshadowed serves as an adjective to 
describe the lake. That it still retains the nature and power 
of the verb is shown in its receiving the adverbial modifier 
hy the noble woods. Take another sentence: The orchards 
glowed with autumnal fruits. Here glowed is a verb ; but in 
the sentence ITie orchards^ glowing with autumnal fruits, over- 
shadowed the lake, the verb is overshadowed; and glowing, 
while retaining the adverbial modifier urith autumnal fruits, 
is used as an adjective to describe orchards. Such words are 
called participles, because they partake of the nature of two 
parts of speech. (Grammar: 93, a.) 

In the first example given above, overshadowed is called a 
passive participle because it represents the word which it 
modifies (lake') as being acted upon by something else, while 
in the second example, ^Zoe^;m^ is called an active participle, 
because it represents the word which it modifies (orchards) 
as acting. 

Participles, like verbs, may express an action as finished 
or unfinished. (Grammar: 94, a; 95, a, h, c, d, e.) 

The relation which a word sustains to the other words in 
a sentence is called its construction. The participle, there- 
fore, is said to have the construction of an adjective. 

Exercise 152 

1. The army, resuming its march, kept along the southern bor- 
ders of the lake. 

2. The army marched along the lake, overshadowed at that 
time by noble woods. 

3. The lake was overshadowed by orchards glowing with 
autumnal fruits. 
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4. More frequently it passed through cultivated fields waving 
with the yellow harvest. (What is the antecedent of it 9 See 
Grammar: 16.) 

5. The fields, irrigated by canals, were yellow with harvest. 

6. The canals, introduced from the neighboring lake, irrigated 
the cultivated fields. 

7. The Spaniards, leaving the mainland, came on the great 
dike or causeway. (For the construction of or^ see Grammar : 
41, Note.) 

8. They came to the causeway which divides Chalco from 
Xochicalco. 

Model for Analysis: — 

It was a solid structure of stone and lime, running through 
the lake. This is a sentence, because it expresses a complete 
thought. It is the simple subject, and has no modifiers. Was 
is the verb, and structure is the predicate-noun. Struc- 
ture is modified by solid, an adjective element, and by the 
prepositional phrase of stone and lime, an adjective element, in 
which of is the preposition and stone and lime is the com- 
pound object. Structure is also modified by the participial 
phrase running directly through, the lake, an adjective element. 
Banning is the participle modified by directly, an adverbial 
element, and by the prepositional phrase through the lake, an 
adverbial element, in which through is the preposition and 
lake is the object. 

Exercise 153 

1. The Spaniards thought that the dike was a most remarka- 
ble work. 

2. As they passed along, they beheld the Indians darting up 
and down in their light pirogues. 
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3. The Indians, bearing the products of the country to the 
neighboriiig cities, caught glimpses of the strangers. 

4. The strangers were amazed by the sight of the chinampaSf 
or floating gardens, teeming with flowers. 

Note : Floating^ although it is derived from a verb, is so placed in the 
sentence (immediately before the word that it modifies) that it cannot 
receive verbal modifiers (object or adverbial element) ; and since it does 
not partake of the nature of the verb, it is not a participle, but merely 
an adjective. It is, however, sometimes called a participial adjective. 

5. The Spaniards saw the chinampas moving over the waters. 

6. They beheld little towns and villages half concealed by the 
foliage. 

7. They beheld little towns, which were gathered in white 
clusters. 

8. The little villages, gathered in white clusters round the 
shore, resembled companies of wild swans. 

Tell whether the participles are active or passive. 

Tell whether they are perfect or imperfect. (This cannot 
always be determined by the form of the word ; the pupil 
must inquire carefully into the meaning.) 

IZTAPALAPAN 

From the causeway, the army descended on that narrow point 
of land which divides the waters of the Chalco from the Tezcucan 
Lake, but which in those days was overflowed for many a mile, now 
laid bare. Traversing this peninsula, they entered the royal resi- 
dence of Iztapalapan, a place containing twelve or fifteen thousand 
houses, according to Cortes. It was governed by Cuitlahua, the 
emperor's brother. 

The pride of Iztapalapan, on which its lord had freely lavished 
his care and his revenues, was its celebrated gardens. They 
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covered an immense tract of land, were laid out in regular 
squares, and the paths intersecting them were bordered with 
trellises, supporting creepers and aromatic shrubs that loaded 
the air with their perfumes. The gardens were stocked with fruit- 
trees, imported from distant places, and with the gaudy family oE 
flowers which belong to the Mexican flora, scientifically arranged, 
and growing luxuriant in the equable temperature of the table- 
land. The natural dryness of the atmosphere was counteracted 
by means of aqueducts and canals, that carried water into all 
parts of the grounds. 

In one quarter was an aviary, filled with numerous kinds of 
birds, remarkable in this region both for brilliancy of plumage 
and of song. The gardens were intersected by a canal communi- 
cating with the lake of Tezcuco, and of sufficient size for barges to 
enter from the latter. But the most elaborate piece of work was 
a huge reservoir of stone, filled to a considerable height with water, 
well supplied with different sorts of fish. This basin was sixteen 
hundred paces in circumference, and was surrounded by a walk, 
made also of stone, wide enough for four persons to go abreast. 
The sides were curiously sculptured, and a flight of steps led to 
the water below, which fed the aqueducts above noticed, or, col- 
lected into fountains, diffused a perpetual moisture. 

In the city of Iztapalapan, Cortes took up his quarters for the 
night. We may imagine what a crowd of ideas must have pressed 
on the mind of the conqueror, as, surrounded by these evidences 
of civili^tion, he prepared, with his handful of followers, to 
enter the capital of a monarch, who, as he had abundant reason 
to know, regarded him with distrust and aversion. This capital 
was now but a few miles distant, distinctly visible from Iztapala- 
pan. And as its long lines of glittering edifices, struck by the 
rays of the evening sun, trembled on the dark-blue waters of the 
lake, it looked like a thing of fairy creation, rather than the work 
of mortal hands. Into this city of enchantment Cortes prepared 
to make his entry on the following morning. 
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Exercise 154 

1. Give the meaning of traversing, royal residence, lavished, 
revenues, celebraJted gardens, immense tract, intersecting trellises, 
aromatic shrubs, stocked with fruit4rees, imported, gaudy family, 
Mexican flora, scientiflcally arranged, equable temperature, table- 
land, was counteracted, aqueducts, aviary, plumage, barges, elaborate 
piece of work, reservoir, paces, circumference, sculptured, diffused, 
perpetual moisture, evidences, aversion, edifices, a thing of fairy 
creation, enchantment 

2. Describe Iztapalapan, using the following outline : — 

Approach to the city 

Size 

Points of interest 

The celebrated gardens 

The aviary 

The stone reservoir 
Scenery around Iztapalapan, especially the view of Mexico 
in the distance 

3. Describe your own town, using the above outline. Change 
the three "points of interest" to whatever you may consider the 
most interesting features of your town. 

Exercise 155 

1. The army descended on that narrow point of land which 
divides the waters of the Chalco from the Tezcucan Lake. 

2. Traversing this peninsula, they entered the royal residence of 
Iztapalapan. 

3. Iztapalapan was a place containing twelve thousand houses. 
(Consider twelve thousand as one word.) 

4. It was governed by Cuitlahua, the emperor^s brother. 

5. The lord of Iztapalapan had lavished his care and his reve- 
nues on the celebrated gardens. 
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7. TTie rf.ost elaborate piece of work was a huge resezroir of 
irt//fte, filled to a considerable height with water. 

8. The gardens contained a reservoir well supplied with di&rent 
ft^/rt«j of fi*h. 

Tell whether the participles are active or passive. 
TelJ whether they are perfect or imperfect. 

Exercise 157 
\. This Ijasin was surrounded by a walk made of stone. 
2. The sides were curiously sculptured, and a flight of steps led 
\a} the water JxjIow. 
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3. The water, collected into fountains, diffused a perpetual 
moisture. 

4. We imagine that a crowd of ideas pressed on the mind of 
the conqueror. 

5. His thoughts were turned to the capital, distinctly visible 
from Iztapalapan. 

6. Its long lines of glittering edifices, struck by the rays of the 
evening sun, trembled on the dark-blue waters of the lake. 

7. Into this city of enchantment Cortes prepared for entry on 
the following morning. 

Tell whether the participles are active or passive. 
Tell whether the participles are perfect or imperfect. 
Point out the participial adjectives. 

THE JOURNEY TO MEXICO 

With the first faint streak of dawn, the Spanish general was 
up, mustering his followers. It was the eighth of November, 
1519, — a conspicuous day in history, as that on which the Euro- 
peans first set foot in the capital of the Western world. 

Cortes, with his little body of horse, formed a sort of advanced 
guard to the army. Then came the Spanish infantry, who in a 
summer's campaign had acquired the discipline and the weather- 
beaten aspect of veterans. The baggage occupied the centre, and 
the rear was closed by the dark files of Tlascalan warriors. The 
whole number must have fallen short of seven thousand, of which 
less than four hundred were Spaniards. 

For a short distance the army kept along the narrow tongue of 
land that divides the Tezcucan from the Chalcan waters, when it 
entered on the great dike which, with the exception of an angle 
near the commencement, stretches in a perfectly straight line 
across the salt floods of Tezcuco to the gates of the capital. It 
was composed of huge stones well laid in cement; and wide 
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enough throughout its whole extent for ten horsemen to ride 
abreast. 

Eveiy where the conquerors beheld the evidence of a crowded 
and thriving population, exceeding all they had yet seen. The 
temples and principal buildings of the cities were covered with a 
hard, white stucco, which glistened like enamel in the level beams 
of the morning. The margin of the great basin was more thickly 
gemmed than that of Chalco, with towns and hamlets. The water 
was darkened by swarms of canoes filled with Indians, who clam- 
bered up the sides of the causeway, and gazed with curious aston- 
ishment on the strangers. And here, also, they beheld those fairy 
islands of flowers, overshadowed occasionally by trees of consider- 
able size, rising and falling with the gentle undulation of the bil- 
lows. At the distance of half a league from the capital, they 
encountered a solid work, or curtain of stone, which traversed the 
dike. It was twelve feet high, was strengthened by towers at the 
extremities, and in the centre was a battlemented gateway, which 
opened a passage to the troops. It was called the Fort of Xoloc, 
and became memorable in after times as the position occupied by 
Cortes in the famous siege of Mexico. 

Here they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs, who came 
out to announce the approach of Montezuma, and to welcome the 
Spaniards to his capital. They were dressed in the fanciful gala 
costume of the country, with the maxtlatl, or cotton sash, around 
their loins, and a broad mantle of the same material, or of the 
brilliant feather-embroidery, flowing gracefully down their shoul- 
ders. On their necks and arms they displayed collars and brace- 
lets of turquoise mosaic, with which delicate plumage was curiously 
mingled, while their ears, underlips, and occasionally their noses, 
were garnished with pendants formed of precious stones, or cres- 
cents of fine gold. As each cacique made the usual formal saluta- 
tion of the country separately to the general, the tedious ceremony 
delayed the march more than an hour. After this the army ex- 
perienced no further interruption till it reached a bridge near the 
gates of the city. It was built of wood, since replaced by one of 
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stone, and was thrown across an opening of the dike, which fur- 
nished an outlet to the waters, when agitated by the winds or 
swollen by a sudden influx in the rainy season. It was a draw- 
bridge ; and the Spaniards, as they crossed it, felt how truly they 
were committing themselves to the mercy of Montezuma, who, by 
thus cutting off their communications with the country, might 
hold them prisoners in his capital. 

Exercise 158 

1. Give the meaning of mustering, a conspicuous day, body of 
horse, infantry, campaign, acquired, discipline, veterans, files of war- 
riors, population, stucco, enamel, undulation, league, encountered, 
extremities, battlemented gateway, siege, gala costume, turquoise 
mosaic, garnished pendants, crescents, cacique, formal salutation, 
ceremony, agitated by the winds, influx, drawbridge, communications. 

2. Show the difference in the meaning of temple, cathedral, 
church, chapel. 

3. Of what does the baggage of an army consist, and why was 
it placed in the centre of the army ? 

4. Explain why the floods of Tezcuco were salt. 

5. Describe the location and appearance of Fort Xoloc. 

6. Can you assign good reasons for Montezuma's not resisting 
the approach of the Spaniards at Fort Xoloc ? 

7. Describe the appearance of the Aztec chiefs. 

8. Describe the approach to the capital. 

THE GERUND 

Not only is there a form of the verb which has the con- 
struction of an adjective, but there is also a form which has 
the construction of a noun. This form ends in -ing^ and must 
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be carefully distinguished from the participle. There is but 
one way in which to make this distinction, and that is by ob- , 
serving the meaning. In the sentence Cort6% began mustering 
his followers^ mustering is the name applied to the operation 
which he began, and is therefore a noun. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the word is derived from the verb muster. Such a 
noun may be made from any verb, and is called a gerund, 
if its place in the sentence is such that it can have the modi- 
fications of the verb ; otherwise it is merely a verbal noun. 
(Compare with fourth sentence in Exercise 153, and accom- 
panying note.) (Grammar: 93, S; 97.) 

Exercise 159 

1. Waking with the first faint streak of dawn, the Spanish 
general mustered his followers. 

2. The day of entering the capital of the Western world was 
conspicuous in history. 

3. Cortes formed a sort of advanced guard to the army. 

4. Then came the Spanish infantry, who had acquired the 
weather-beaten aspect of veterans. (What is the number of 
infantry? Grammar: 16.) 

5. The dark files of Tlascalan warriors were used in closing 
the rear. 

6. By keeping along the narrow tongue of land, the army en- 
tered on the great dike. 

7. The dike was composed of huge stones well laid in cement. 

8. Did the conquerors enjoy riding abreast along the dike ? 

In the case of each participle, participial adjective, gerund, 
or verbal noun, tell from what verb it is formed. 
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Exercise 160 

1. After entering on the great dike, the conquerors beheld the 
evidence of a crowded and thriving population. 

2. They saw temples covered with a hard, white stucco, which 
glistened in the level beams of the morning. 

3. The margin of the great basin was thickly gemmed with 
towns and hamlets. 

4. The water was darkened by swarms of canoes filled with 
Indians. 

5. The darkening of the water was caused by the swarms of 
Indian canoes. 

6. The Indians, clambering up the sides of the causeway, gazed 
with curious astonishment on the strangers. 

7. The towers at the extremities served the purpose of strength- 
ening the curtain of stone. 

8. The battlemented gateway, by opening a passage to the 
troops, admitted a very dangerous enemy. 

Tell the construction of each verbal form. The participle 
used in the passive voice of the verb (as in the fourth sen- 
tence), while it really has the construction of an adjective, 
modifying the subject, should be construed as a part of the 
verb-phrase. 

Exercise 161 

1. The Aztec chiefs, after announcing the approach of Monte- 
zuma, welcomed the Spaniards to the capital. 

2. The gala costume of the country included a broad mantle, 
made of brilliant feather-embroidery, flowing gracefully down 
their shoulders. 

3. Delicate plumage, curiously mingled with turquoise mosaic, 
was displayed on their necks and arms. 
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4. They adorned themselves by garnishing their underlips 
with pendants formed of precious stones. 

5. The tedious ceremony of making the formal salutation of 
the country delayed the march. 

6. The bridge was thrown across an opening of the dike, which 
furnished an outlet to the waters. 

7. The waters, agitated by the winds, and swollen by a sudden 
influx in the rainy season, needed an outlet. 

8. Will Montezuma, by cutting off their communication with 
the country, hold them in his capital ? 

Tell the construction of all the verbal forms. 

CORTES AND MONTEZUMA MEET 

In the midst of these unpleasant reflections, they beheld the 
glittering retinue of the emperor emerging from the great street 
which led then, as it still does, through the heart of the city. 
Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, preceded by three officers of 
state, bearing golden wands, they saw the royal palanquin blazing 
with burnished gold. It was borne on the shoulders of nobles, 
and over it a canopy of gaudy feather-work, powdered with jewels 
and fringed with silver, was supported by four attendants of the 
same rank. They were barefooted, and walked with a slow, 
measured pace, and with eyes bent on the ground. When the 
train had come within a convenient dist.ance, it halted, and 
Montezuma, descending from his litter, came forward, leaning on 
the arms of the lords of Tezcuco and Iztapalapan, his nephew and 
brother. As the monarch advanced imder the canopy, the obse- 
quious attendants strewed the ground with cotton tapestry, that 
his imperial feet might not be contaminated by the rude soil. 
His subjects of high and low degree, who lined the sides of the 
causeway, bent forward, with their eyes fastened on the ground, 
as he passed, and some of the humbler class prostrated themselves 
before him. 
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Montezuma was at this time about forty years of age. His 
person was tall and thin, but not ill-made. His hair, which was 
black' and straight, was not very long ; to wear it short was con- 
sidered unbecoming persons of rank. His beard was thin, his 
complexion somewhat paler than is often found in his dusky, or 
rather copper-colored, race. 

The army halted as he drew near. Cortes, dismounting, threw 
his reins to a page, and, supported by a few of the principal 
cavaliers, advanced to meet him. Whatever may have been the 
monarch's feelings, he so far suppressed them as to receive his 
guest with princely courtesy, and to express his satisfaction at 
personally seeing him in his capital. Cortes responded by the 
most profound expressions of respect, while he made ample 
acknowledgments for the substantial proofs which the emperor 
had given the Spaniards of his munificence. He then hung round 
Montezuma's neck a sparkling chain of colored crystal, accom- 
panying this with a movement as if to embrace him, when he was 
restrained by the two Aztec lords, shocked at the menaced prof- 
anation of the sacred person of their master. After the inter- 
change of these civilities, Montezuma appointed his brother to 
conduct the Spaniards to their residence in the capital, and again 
entering his litter, was borne off amidst prostrate crowds in the 
same state in which he had come. The Spaniards quickly fol- 
lowed, and with colors flying and music playing, soon made their 
entrance into the southern quarter of Tenochtitlan. 

Exercise 162 

1. Give the meaning of retinue, emerging from, officers of state, 
wands, royal palanquin, burnished gold, canopy, the same rank, litter, 
obsequious attendants, tapestry, imperial feet, contaminated by the 
soil, subjects, prostrated themselves, threw his reins to a page, cava- 
liers, courtesy, ample acknowledgments, munificence, menaced prof 
anation, civilities, with colors fiying, 

2. Why should the nobles have their eyes bent on the ground? 
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3. Enumerate the things that contributed to the emperor's 
magnificence. 

4. Give a description of Montezuma. 

5. Tell what you think may have been the emperor's real feel- 
ings at meeting Cortes. 

6. Give a detailed account of the meeting of Montezuma and 
Cortes. 

Exercise 163 

1. They beheld the glittering retinue of the emperor emerging 
from the street which led through the heart of the city. 

2. Preceded by three officers of state, bearing golden wands, 
they saw the royal palanquin blazing with burnished gold. (Who 
or what was it that was preceded by the officers, and who was it 
that bore the golden wands ? The correct answers to these ques- 
tions will determine what the participles modify.) 

3. The palanquin was borne on the shoulders of nobles. 

4. A canopy of gaudy feather-work, powdered with jewels and 
fringed with silver, was supported by four attendants. (Before 
attempting analysis, decide in your mind what the sentence really 
means. Does it mean that the canopy, or the feather-work was 
powdered with jewels ?) 

5. They walked with a slow, measured pace, having their eyes 
bent on the groimd. 

6. They showed their respect for the emperor by walking with 
slow and measured pace. 

Give the construction of each verbal form, telling from 
what verb it is derived. 

Tell whether active or passive, perfect or imperfect. 

Exercise 164 

1. In the text of " Cortes and Montezuma Meet," tell the sub- 
ject of each verb or verb-phrase in the first two paragraphs. 
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2. Select the participial adjectives, tell what they modify, and 
whether they are active or passive, perfect or imperfect. 

3. Select all the participles and give their construction. 

4. Which verb-phrases contain a participle ? 
- 5. Are there any gerunds ? 

6. Tell the tense of each verb or verb-phrase. 

Exercise 165 

1. The army halted as he drew near. 

2. Cortes dismounting, threw his reins to a page, and, sup- 
ported by a few of the cavaliers, advanced to the emperor. 

3. He received his guest with princely courtesy, and expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing him in his capital. 

4. Cortes showed proper courtesy in acknowledging the em- 
peror^s munificence. 

5. Two Aztec lords restrained him from embracing their 
emperor. 

6. After giving and taking these civilities, Montezuma ordered 
that the Spaniards be conducted to their residence. 

7. Again entering his litter, he wai^ borne off in the same 
state in which he had come. 

Give the construction of all the verbal forms. 

Exercise 166 

1. Classify all the pronouns in the text. 

2. Give the construction of every noun and pronoun in the 
text. 

N.B. — To give the construction of a noun is to tell its casCf since this 
will show its relation to the other words of the sentence. To give the 
construction of a pronoun is not only to tell its case, but also to show its 
agreement in person, gender, and number, with its antecedent. 

3. Classify the adjectives, and tell what each modifies. 
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THE SPANISH QUARTERS 

As they passed down the spacious street, the troops repeatedly- 
traversed bridges suspended above canals, along which they saw 
the Indian barks gliding swiftly with their little cargoes of fruits 
and vegetables for the market. At length they halted before a 
broad area near the centre of the city, where rose the huge pyra- 
midal pile dedicated to the patron war-god of the Aztecs, second 
only in size, as well as sanctity, to the temple of Cholula, and 
covering the same ground now in part occupied by the great 
cathedral of Mexico. 

Facing the western gate of the enclosure of the temple, stood 
a low range of stone buildings, spreading over a wide extent of 
ground, the palace of Axayacatl, Montezuma's father, built by 
that monarch about fifty years before. It was appropriated as 
the barracks of the Spaniards. The emperor himself was in the 
courtyard, waiting to receive them. Approaching Cortes, he 
took from a vase of flowers, borne by one of his slaves, a massy 
collar, in which the shell of a species of crawfish, much prized 
by the Indians, was set in gold, and connected by heavy links of 
the same metal. From this chain depended eight ornaments, also 
of gold, made in resemblance of the same shell-fish, a span in 
length each, and of delicate workmanship; for the Aztec gold- 
smiths were confessed to have shown skill in their craft not in- 
ferior to their brethren of Europe. Montezuma, as he hung the 
gorgeous collar round the general's neck, said, " This palace be- 
longs to you, Malinche" (the epithet by which he always ad- 
dressed him), " and your brethren. Eest after your fatigues ; for 
yOu have much need to do so, and in a little while I will visit 
you again." So saying, he withdrew with his attendants, evinc- 
ing, in this act, a delicate consideration not to have been expected 
in a barbarian. 

Cortes' first care was to inspect his new quarters. The build- 
ing, though spacious, was low, consisting of one floor, except 
indeed in the centre, where it rose to an additional story. The 
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apartments were of great size, and afforded accommodations, 
according to the testimony of the conquerors themselves, for the 
whole army. The best apartments were hung with gay cotton 
draperies, the floors covered with mats or rushes. There were, 
also, low stools made of single pieces of wood elaborately carved, 
and in most of the apartments beds made of the palm leaf, woven 
into a thick mat, with coverlets, and sometimes canopies, of 
cotton. These mats were the only beds used by the natives, 
whether of high or low degree. 

After a rapid survey of this gigantic pile, the general assigned 
to his troops their respective quarters, and took as vigilant pre- 
cautions for security as if he had anticipated a siege, instead of 
a friendly entertainment. The place was encompassed by a stone 
wall of considerable thickness, with towers or heavy buttresses at 
intervals, affording a good means of defence. He planted his 
cannon so as to command the approaches, stationed his sentinels 
along the works, and, in short, enforced in every respect as strict 
military discipline as had been observed in any part of the march. 
Having taken these precautions, he allowed his men to partake 
of the bountiful collation which had been prepared for them. 



Exercise 167 

1. Give the meaning of the spacious street, suspended above 
canals, harks (suggest the origin of the word), cargoes, area, 
pyramidal pile, patron war-god, sanctity, enclosure, it was aj)propri- 
ated, barracks, courtyard, a massy collar, species, depended, in re- 
semblance, a span, delicate workmanship, a skill not inferior, the 
gorgeous collar, epithet, fatigues, evincing a delicate consideration, a 
barbarian, to inspect his quarters, a spacious building, apartments, 
testimony of the conquerors, draperies, elaborately carved, a rapid 
survey, a gigantic pile, vigilant precautions, security, anticipated, the 
place wa^ encompassed, buttresses, sentinels, military discipline, the 
bountiful collation. 
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2. Mention three or fonr little things that were done by Mon- 
tezuma in .welcoming the Spaniards to their quarters, which showed 
gentlemanly courtesy. 

3. Give a full description of the quarters. 

4. Give argument to justify Cortes in taking vigilant pre- 
cautions for security. 

The passive participle sometimes represents finished action, 
and sometimes unfinished. Hvangeline^ loved all the while by 
Q-abriel^ continued her search. Here the participle loved 
evidently represents unfinished action, and is therefore an 
imperfect participle. But in the sentence Oort^B^ met by the 
Aztec chiefs^ received their Bolutations^ met represents the ac- 
tion as finished, and is therefore a j/erfect participle. Look 
earnestly for the meaning. Other forms are sometimes used 
for the purpose of making the meaning clearer. Study the 
following scheme : — 

Participles 



Imperfect 
Perfect 



ACTIVB 


Passive 


Loving 


Loved 
Being loved 


Having loved 
Having been loving 


Loved 

Having been loved 



The last form having been loving is peculiar in that it refers 
to finished action, but represents it as having at one time 
been in progress. It is called the progressive form. More 
will be learned of this^ form in succeeding exercises. 
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Exercise 168 

1. Having passed down the spacious street, the troops came to 
the centre of the city. 

2. The troops repeatedly traversed bridges suspended above 
canals. 

3. They had reached the centre of the city, where rose the 
huge pyramidal pile dedicated to the patron war-god. 

4. Facing the western gate, a low range of stone buildings 
spread over a wide extent of ground. 

5. Having approached Cortes, he took a massy collar from a 
vase of flowers borne by one of his slaves. 

6. Eight ornaments, having been made in resemblance of the 
shell-fish, depended from this chain. 

7. Montezuma, having hung the gorgeous chain round the gen- 
eral's neck, said that the palace belonged to him. 

Give the construction of the participles. 

N.B. — In giving the construction of participles, it is quite important to 
tell whether they are perfect or imperfect, since they show the time rela- 
tion of the participial phrase to the time of the principal verb. In other 
words, the imperfect participle represents that its action is simultaneous 
(or occurring at the same time) with that of the verb in the principal 
proposition ; and the perfect participle represents its action as antecedent to 
(or having occurred before) that of the principal verb. 

Give the construction of the pronouns. 
Give the construction of the nouns. 

Exercise 169 

1 . Cortes began inspecting his new quarters. 

2. The apartments, being of great size, afforded accommodations 
for the whole army. 

3. The floors, having been covered with mats, furnished pleas- 
ant quarters. 
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4. The apartments were furnished with stools made of single 
pieces of wood elaborately carved. 

5. After surveying this gigantic pile, the general assigned to 
his troops their respective quarters. 

6. The sentinels, having been stationed along the works, ob- 
served a strict military discipline. 

7. Having taken these precautions, they enjoyed the bountiful 
collation which had been prepared for them. 

Give construction of all the verbals. 
Give construction of all the substantives. 

CORTfiS AND MONTEZUMA VISIT EACH OTHER 

After the repast was concluded, and they had taken their siestaf 
not less important to a Spaniard than food itself, the presence of 
the emperor was again announced. 

Montezuma was attended by a few of his principal nobles. He 
was received with much deference by Cortes ; and, after the par- 
ties had taken their seats, a conversation commenced between 
them through the aid of Dofla Marina, while the cavaliers and 
Aztec chieftains stood around in respectful silence. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the Aztec prince commanded • 
his attendants to bring forward the presents prepared for his 
guests. They consisted of cotton dresses, enough to supply every 
man, it is said, including the allies, with a suit. And he did not 
fail to add the usual accompaniment of gold chains and other or- 
naments, which he distributed in profusion among the Spaniards. 
He then withdrew with the same ceremony with which he had 
entered, leaving every one deeply impressed with his munificence 
and his affability, so unlike what they had been taught to expect 
by what they now considered an invention of the enemy. 

On the following morning the general requested permission to 
return the emperor's visit, by waiting on him in his palace. This 
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was readily granted, and Montezuma sent his officers to conduct 
the Spaniards to his presence. Cortes dressed himself in his 
richest habit, and left the quarters attended by Alvarado, Sando- 
val, Velasquez, and Ordaz, together with five or six of the common 
file. 

The royal habitation was at no great distance. It was a vast, 
irregular pile of low stone buildings, like that garrisoned by the 
Spaniards. So spacious was it indeed, that, as one of the con- 
querors assures us, although he had visited it more than once, 
for the express purpose, he had been too much fatigued each time 
by wandering through the apartments ever to see the whole of it. 

On reaching the hall of audience, the Mexican officers took off 
their sandals, and covered their gay attire with a mantle of nequen, 
a coarse stuff made of the fibres of the maguey, worn only by the 
poorest classes. This act of humiliation was imposed on all, ex- 
cept the members of his own family, who approached the sover- 
eign. Thus, barefooted, with downcast eyes, and formal obeisance, 
they ushered the Spaniards into the royal presence. 

They found Montezuma seated at the farther end of a spacious 
saloon, and surrounded by a few of his favorite chiefs. He re- 
ceived them kindly, and very soon Cortes, without much ceremony, 
entered on the subject which was uppermost in his thoughts. He 
was fully aware of the importance of gaining the royal convert, 
whose example would have such an influence on the conversion of 
his people. The general, therefore, prepared to display the whole 
store of his theological science, with the most winning arts of 
rhetoric he could command, while the interpretation was conveyed 
through the silver tones of Marina, as inseparable from him, on 
these occasions, as his shadow. 

Exercise 170 

1. Give the meaning of siesta^ deference, interview, allies, the 
usual accompaniment, in profusion, the same ceremony, munificence, 
affability, an invention of the enemy, his richest habit, the common 
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JUe, garrisoned, the express purpose, fatiguedy the hall of audience, 
sandals, fibres of the maguey, humiliation, formal obeisance, ushered, 
saloon, theological science, arts of rJietoric, interpretation, conveyed. 

2. Describe Montezuma's visit to Cortes. 

3. Describe Cortes' visit to Montezuma. 

Among certain slaves that had been given to Cortes soon 
after his entrance into Mexican territory, was a bright, intel- 
ligent Indian maiden, who had been sold into slavery by a 
heartless mother, in order that her inheritance might fall to 
a younger half-brother. She was named by the Spaniards 
Dofia Marina^ and was destined through her ability to inter- 
pret the Mexican tongue to wield a most important influence 
on the fortunes of Cortes. 

INFINITIVES 
Besides the participle there is another form of the verb, 
called th^ infinitivei which has the construction of some 
other part of speech, while still retaining the power of the 
verb. In the regular verb it is the same in form as the first 
person of the present tense. Its construction is always that of 
a noun governed by the preposition to. The preposition fo, 
however, has been used so entirely to the exclusion of other 
prepositions in governing this form, that it has practically 
become a part of the form ; it has at least lost its preposi- 
tional significance, and is usually called the sign of the infini- 
tive. Now, since the infinitive is in reality a prepositional 
phrase, it may have the construction of a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. In the sentence The Indians clambered up to 
see the strangers^ " to see " is evidently a form of the verb, 
taking as it does the object strangers; but it Is also used as 
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an adverb telling the purpose of their clambering up. In 
the sentence Their desire was to see the strangers^ " to see " is 
used as a predicate noun meaning the same thing as the 
subject. Again, in the sentence Se evinced a delicate con- 
sideration not to have been expected in a barbarian^ " to have 
been expected " is an infinitive used as an adjective to modify 
consideration. An infinitive is not used as an adjective 
unless it is equivalent to a clause introduced by a relative 
pronoun. (Grammar : 93, c? ; 98.) 

Exercise 171 

1. Having concluded their repast, they lay down to take a 
siesta. 

2. Montezuma had selected a few of his principal nobles to at- 
tend him. 

3. After taking their seats, the parties began conversing 
through the aid of Dofia Marina. 

4. Having "Concluded the interview, the Aztec prince wished to 
make presents to his guests. 

5. To supply every man with a suit required many dresses. 

6. He did not forget to add the usual accompaniment of gold 
chains and other ornaments. 

7. Having impressed every one with his munificence and his 
affability, he withdrew. 

Give the construction of each infinitive. 

Exercise 172 

1. On the following morning the general requested permission 
to return the emperor's visit, by waiting on him in his palace. 

2. This was readily granted, and Montezuma sent his officers 
to conduct the Spaniards to his presence. 
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3. To see the whole of the royal, habitation by wandering 
through the apartments, was too fatiguing. 

4. On reaching the hall of audience, the Mexican officers took 
off their sandals. 

5. The act of covering their gay attire with a mantle of nequen 
was humiliating. 

6. Cortes was anxious to gain the royal convert, whose exam- 
ple was much to be desired. 

7. The general prepared to display the whole store of his theo- 
logical science. * 

Give the construction of all verbals. 

MONTEZUMA'S REPLY TO CORTlfeS 

Montezuma listened, however, with silent attention, until the 
general had concluded his homily. He then replied that he knew 
the Spaniards had held this discourse wherever they had been. 
He doubted not their God was, as they said, a good Being. His 
gods, also, were good to him. Yet what his visitor said of the 
creation of the world was like what he had been taught to believe. 
It was not worth while to discourse further of the matter. His 
ancestors, he said, were not the original proprietors of the land. 
They had occupied it but a few ages, and had been led there by a 
great Being, who, after giving them laws and ruling over the na- 
tion for a time, had withdrawn to the regions where the sun rises. 
He had declared, on his departure, that he or his descendants 
would again visit them and resume his empire. The wonderful 
deeds of the Spaniards, their fair complexions, and the quarter 
whence they came, all showed they were his descendants. If 
Montezuma had resisted their visit to his capital, it was because 
he had heard such accounts of their cruelties — that they sent the 
lightning to consume his people, or crushed them to pieces under 
the hard feet of the ferocious animals on which they rode. He 
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was now convinced that these were idle tales; that the Spaniards 
were kind and generous in their natures ; they were mortals of a 
different race, indeed, from the Aztecs, wiser, and more valiant — 
and for this he honored them. 

" You, too," he added, with a smile, " have been told, perhaps, 
that I am a god, and dwell in palaces of gold and silver. But you 
see it is false. My houses, though large, are of stone and wood 
like those of others ; and as to my body,'' he said, baring his 
tawny arm, " you see it is flesh and bone like yours. It is true, I 
have a great empire, inherited from my ancestors: lands, and 
gold, and silver. But your sovereign beyond the waters is, I 
know, the rightful lord of all. I rule in his name. You, 
Malinche, are his ambassador; you and your brethren shall 
share these things with me. Eest now from your labors. You 
are here in your own dwellings, and everything shall be provided 
for your subsistence. I will see that your wishes shall be obeyed 
in the same way as my own.'' As the monarch concluded these 
words, a few natural tears suffused his eyes, while the image of 
ancient independence perhaps flitted across his mind. The iron 
hearts of the Spaniards were touched with the emotion displayed 
by Montezuma, as well as by his princely spirit of liberality. As 
they passed him, the cavaliers, with bonnet in hand, made him 
the most profound obeisance, and " on the way home," continues 
the same chronicler, " we could discourse of nothing but the gentle 
breeding and courtesy of the Indian monarch, and of the respect 
we entertained for him." 

Exercise 173 

1. Give the meaning of homily, held this discourse, ancestors, the 
original proprietors, descendants, resume his empire, to consume his 
people, the ferocious animals, idle tales, they were more valiant, his 
tawny arm, inherited from my ancestors, your sovereign, ambassador, 
subsistence, tears suffused his eyes, ancient independence, emotion, 
profound obeisance, chronicler, we could discourse. 
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2. Tell as fully as you can from the text, all*tlie intimations 
given of the history of Mexico previous to Montezuma. 

3. Montezuma said that his ancestors '^ had withdrawn to the 
regions where the sun rises." Find out if you can what was 
thought of the place where the mn rises by another great nation 
that at the time of the Aztecs lived farther south, in Peru. 

4. Give the substance of " Montezuma's Eeply to Cortes " as 
suggested by the following topics : — 

a. Their God and his gods. 

b. His ancestors. 

c. Reason for his resisting the Spaniards. 

d. Shows that he himself is an ordinary mortal. 

e. Assures them that they will be cared for and obeyed. 
Give also the effect of all this upon the Spaniards. 



Exercise 174 

1. Run through the text and, selecting all the finite verbs, 
tell their tense. Omit the sentence beginning He had declared on 
his departure^ and also the last sentence. 

Note. — A finite verb is one used as the predicate or as the telling 
word in the predicate. Participles, gerunds, and infinitives are incapable 
of being used alone as predicates or telling words. 

2. Give the construction of all the finite verbs, that is, show 
their agreement with the subject in person and number. The 
construction of the verb is shown more by position in the sen- 
tence than by change in form, the same form frequently answer- 
ing for different persons and numbers. The usual order of the 
principal elements of a sentence is: subject, predicate, object; 
consequently in the sentence The cavaliers parsed Montezuma, 
"cavaliers" is the subject, and "passed" is third person, plural 
number. 
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Exercise 175 

1. Montezuma replied that he knew the Spaniards had held 
this discourse wherever they had been. 

2. To discuss the matter further was wholly unnecessary. 

3. His ancestors, having been led there by a great Being, did 
not occupy the land long. 

4. After remaining to rule over the nation for a time, the 
great Being withdrew to the regions where the sun rises. 

5. He expected to return again and to resume his empire. 

6. Montezuma had heard that they sent the lightning to con- 
sume his people. 

7. Was Montezuma to be censured for resisting? (Compare 
to be censured with censurable,) 

Give the construction of all verbals. 
Give the construction of all the pronouns. 

Exercise 176 

1. Give the construction of every pronoun in the second half 
of the text, beginning with " You, too/' he said, 

2. (j]Jompare the adjectives. 

In the former Exercises we have had a number of noun- 
clauses introduced by the subordinate conjunction that. 
Noun-clauses may also be introduced by the relative pronoun 
what^ and the compound relative pronouns whoever^ whichever^ 
whatever^ etc. (Grammar: 62.) These words are indefinite, 
and have no antecedent expressed. The indefinite relative 
is construed with its clause, all being taken together as a 
single element — a noun-clause — used as subject, as object, 
or as part of the predicate. 
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Note. — Some authors contend that the indefinite relative has a 
double construction. Thus, in the sentence Whoever sins shall die, they 
hold that whoever is subject of sins in the dependent clause, and also sub- 
ject of shall die in the principal proposition. But the subject of shall die 
is not suggested by the word whoever so much as by the verb sins, as the 
following equivalents will indicate : — 

Whoever sins shall die. 
Every one sinning shall die. 
Every sinner shall die. 

Now in order to get the idea that the sinner shall die, the whole clause 
whoever sins must be taken as the subject. 

Exercise 177 

1. Montezuma believed what his visitor said. 

2. Whoever led his ancestors into the land was a great Being. 

3. The great Being withdrew after giving laws and ruling 
over the nation for a time. 

4. The emperor believed that whatever had been told to him 
was false. 

5. Whatever I possess has come down from my ancestors. 

6. Rest now from your labors. 

7. You shall be supplied with whatever ybu need. 

8. I believe in your teaching. 

9. I believe in what you teach. 

Give the construction of each indefinite relative. 
Give construction of noun-clauses. 

CORTfiS PLANS TO MAKE MONTEZUMA A PRISONER 

The Spaniards had been now a week in Mexico. During this 
time they had experienced the most friendly treatment from the 
emperor. But the mind of Cortes was far from easy. What 
reliance could they place on the protection of a prince so recently 
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their enemy, and who, in his altered bearing, must have taken 
counsel of his fears rather than his inclinations ? 

In this perplexity, Cortes proposed an expedient, which none 
but the most daring spirit, in the most desperate extremity, would 
have conceived. This was, to march to the royal palace and 
bring Montezuma to the Spanish quarters, by fair means if they 
could persuade him, by force if necessary, — at all events, to get 
possession of his person. With such a pledge, the Spaniards 
would be secure from the assault of the Mexicans, afraid by acts 
of violence to compromise the safety of their prince. If he came 
by his own consent, they would be deprived of all apology for 
doing so. As long as the emperor remained among the Spaniards, 
it would be easy, by allowing him a show of sovereignty, to rule 
in his name, until they had taken measures for securing their 
safety and the success of their enterprise. 

A plausible pretext for the seizure of the hospitable monarch 
was afforded by a circumstance of which Cortes had received in- 
telligence at Cholula. He had left a faithful officer, Juan de 
Escalante, with a hundred and fifty men in garrison at Vera Cruz, 
on his departure for the capital. He had not been long absent, 
when his lieutenant received a message from an Aztec chief 
named Quauhpopoca, governor of a district to the north of the 
Spanish settlement, declaring his desire to come in person and 
tender his allegiance to the Spanish authorities at Vera Cruz. 
He requested that four of the white men might be' sent to protect 
him against certain unfriendly tribes through which his road lay. 
This was not an uncommon request, and excited no suspicion in 
Escalante. The four soldiers were sent ; and on their arrival two 
of them were murdered by the false Aztec. The other two made 
their way back to the garrison. 

Although Cortes had received intelligence of this disaster at 
Cholula, he had concealed it within his own breast, or communi- 
cated it to very few only of his most trusty officers, from appre- 
hension of the ill effect it might have on the spirits of the common 
soldiers. 
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One night Cortes was heard pacing his apartment to and fro, 
like a man oppressed by. thought or agitated by strong emotion. 
He may have been ripening in his mind the daring scheme for the 
morrow. In the morning the soldiers heard mass as usual, and 
Father Olmedo invoked the blessing of Heaven on their hazard- 
ous enterprise. Whatever might be the cause in which he was 
embarked, the heart of the Spaniard was cheered with the convic- 
tion that the Saints were on his side. 

Exercise 178 

1. Give the meaning of reliance, his altered bearing, must 
have taken counsel of his fears, inclinations, perplexity^ expedient, 
desperate extremity, would have conceived, pledge, to compromise the 
safety, a show of sovereignty, success of their enterprise, a plausible 
pretext, had received intelligence, left in garrison, lieutenant, tender 
his allegiance, disaster, he communicated it, apprehension, the spirits 
of the soldiers, heard mass, hazardous enterprise^ the cause in which 
he was embarked, conviction, 

2. Explain fully in your own words the meaning of the first 
paragraph. 

3. Make a statement of the plan which Cortes devised against 
Montezuma. 

4. Give an account of the treachery of Quauhpopoca. 

THE INFINITIVE COMBINED WITH AUXILIARIES 

The sign (to) of the infinitive is omitted after the verbs 
will, shall, may, can, must, might, could, would, and should. 
These are called auxiliary verbs, since their chief use is to 
help in the formation of verb-phrases. We have already had 
verb-phrases containing the auxiliaries do, he, have, will, and 
shall, the construction of which is the same as that of the list 
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above. It is not necessary to give separately the construction 
of the infinitive and the auxiliary ; the whole verb-phrase may 
be disposed of as if it were one word. Great care must be 
exercised in giving the mood of the auxiliaries, since they 
are sometimes indicative and sometimes subjunctive. 

That the forms following the auxiliaries are infinitives, 
may be seen by substituting for the auxiliaries their equiva- 
lents, as shown by the following: — 

He will write. He is willing to write (expects to). 

He shall write. He will be compelled to write. 

He may write. He is permitted to write. 

He can write. He is able to write. 

He must write. He is obliged to write. 

He might write. He was permitted to write. 

He could write. He was able to write. 

He would write. He was willing to write (expected to). 

He should write. He ought to write. 

Note. — Sometimes may and might }iave the meaning of can and 
could. 

Exercise 179 

1. What reliance could Cortes place on the protection of a 
prince who must have taken counsel of his fears ? 

2. Few would have conceived the expedient which Cortes pro- 
posed. 

3. This expedient was to march to the royal palace, and to 
bring Montezuma to the Spanish quarters. 

4. Could they persuade him by fair means ? 

5. The Spaniards would be secure from the attacks of the 
Mexicans. 
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6. The Mexicans would fear to compromise the safety of 
their prince by acts of violence. 

7. If he should come by his own consent, they * would be de- 
prived of all apology for doing so. 

8. It would be easy to rule in his name. (What would be 
easy ?) 

Tell the mood and tense of each verb or verb-phrase. 
Give construction of all verbals. 

Exercise 180 

1. A plausible pretext for seizing the hospitable monarch was 
afforded by a circumstance of which Cortes had received intelli- 
gence at Cholula. 

2. The Aztec chief declared his desire to come in person and 
to tender his allegiance to the Spanish authorities. 

3. He requested that four white men might be sent to pro- 
tect him. 

4. Cortes had concealed within his own breast whatever he 
knew concerning the killing of the soldiers. {Concerning is a 
preposition, although it has the form of a participle.) 

5. He feared that the news might have an ill effect on the 
spirits of the common soldiers. 

6. Cortes, oppressed by thought, could not rest. 

7. He may have been ripening in his mind the daring scheme 
for the morrow. 

8. The Spaniard believed that the Saints would approve 
whatever he might undertake. 

Give construction of the verbals. 

Tell mood and tense of each verb and verb-phrase. 
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Exercise 181 

Eun through the text of " Cortes Plans to Make Montezuma a 
Prisoner/' and give the construction of each verb, verb-phrase, 
or verbal. 

Note. — When two or more verb-phrases are joined by a conjunction, 
the auxiliaries are often onutted from all but the first ; thus, They would 
march to the palace and (would) bring Montezuma, In like manner the 
sign to may be omitted from the infinitive. 

CORTES CARRIES OUT THE FIRST HALF OF THE PLAN 

Having asked an audience from Montezuma, which was readily 
granted, the general made the necessary arrangements for his 
enterprise. The principal part of his force was drawn up in the 
courtyard, and he stationed a considerable detachment in the 
avenues leading to the palace, to check any attempt at rescue by 
the populace. He ordered twenty-five or thirty of the soldiers 
to drop in at the palace, as if by accident, in groups of three or 
four at a time, while the conference was going on with Montezuma. 
He selected five cavaliers, in whose courage and coolness he 
placed most trust, to bear him company: Pedro de Alvarado, 
Gonzalo de Sandoval, Francisco de Lujo, Velasquez de Leon, and 
Alonso de Avila, — brilliant names in the annals of the conquest. 
AJl were clad, as well as the common soldiers, in complete armor, 
— a circumstance of too familiar occurrence to excite suspicion. 

The little party were graciously received by the emperor, who 
soon, with the aid of the interpreters, became interested in a 
sportive conversation with the Spaniards, while he indulged his 
natural munificence by giving them presents of gold and jewels. 
He paid the Spanish general the particular compliment of offering 
him one of his daughters as his wife, — an honor which the latter 
respectfully declined, on the ground that he was already accom- 
modated with one in Cuba, and that his religion forbade a 
plurality. 
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When Cortes perceived that a sufficient number of Ms soldiers 
were assembled, he changed his playful manner, and with a 
serious tone briefly acquainted Montezuma with the treacherous 
proceedings in the tierra calientey and the accusation of him as 
their author. The emperor listened to the. charge with surprise, 
and disavowed the act, wljich he said could only have been im- 
puted to him by his enemies. Cortes expressed his belief in his 
declaration, but added, that, to prove it true, it would be necessary 
to send for Quauhpopoca and his accomplices, that they might be 
examined and dealt with according to their deserts. To this 
Montezuma made no objection. Taking from his wrist, to which 
it was attached, a precious stone, the royal signet, on which was 
cut the figure of the war-god, he gave it to one of his nobles, 
with orders to show it to the Aztec governor, and require his 
instant presence in the capital, together with all those who had 
been accessory to the murder of the Spaniards. If he resisted, 
the officer was empowered to call in the aid of the neighboring 
towns to enforce the mandate. 

Exercise 182 

1. Give the meaning of having asked cm audience, detachment, 
populace, to drop in, conference, the annals of the conquest, familiar 
occurrence, graxnously received, sportive conversation, compliment, 
forbade a plurality, he, acqiuiinted Montezuma, treacherous pro- 
ceedings, accusation of him as their author, disavowed the act, im- 
puted to him, belief in his declaration, OAXomplices, according to their 
deserts, royal signet, accessory to the murder, to enforce the mandate, 

2. Ascertain as well as you can the appearance of a Spanish 
cavalier in complete armor at the time of Cortes, and give a de- 
scription. 

3. Did Cortes have a wife in Cuba ? 

4. Tierra ccdiente means a hot land. In passing from the coast 
to the interior of the country of Mexico, one passes through three 
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distinct regions characterized by a difference in temperature and 
vegetation. Does your geography say anything about this ? 

5. What was the purpose of a " signet " ring or stone ? 

6. Give in your own words the substance of the text. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

The subjunctive is found most frequently in sentences 
containing a dependent clause, which is a supposition or con- 
dition introduced usually by i/, though^ except^ unlesSj etc. 
The principal clause expresses the conclusion which neces- 
sarily follows if the supposition be granted as true. Such 
sentences are called conditional sentences, and may be divided 
into three groups : — 

(1) Those in which no doubt is suggested as to the truth 
of the statement ; as. If CortSs was shrewdy Montezuma was 
courteous. Here the two characteristics are set over against 
each other without any suggestion of doubt. This form of 
conditional sentence takes the indicative in both clauses, and 
may be called a real or true condition. 

(2) Those in which a doubt is suggested ; as. If this story 
be true^ we must sympathize with Montezuma. This contains 
a hint that the story which has been told to us may not be 
true. This may be called a possible condition. It takes the 
subjunctive in the condition, and the indicative in the con- 
clusion. 

(3) Those which express a condition as contrary to fact ; 
as, If Montezuma had resisted the invaders^ he might have 
driven them from the land. This sentence supposes a con- 
dition that is clearly contrary to the real history ; Montezuma 
did not resist, and consequently did not drive out the invaders. 
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This form takes the subjunctive in both clauses, and is called 
a condition contrary to fact. (Grammar: 84.) 

Considerable difficulty may sometimes be experienced in 
deciding to which group a conditional sentence belongs. 
Nothing but practice will give proficiency. 

Note. — Sometimes the introductory conjunction (jf, though, etc.) is 
omitted, in which case the auxiliary precedes the subject; as, Had 
Montezuma resisted the invaders, he might have driven them from the land. 

Exercise 183 

1. What would Cortes have done, if Montezuma had refused 
an audience ? 

2. Although the Spaniard was enjoying the hospitality of the 
Aztecs, he was planning their overthrow. 

3. He stationed a considerable detachment in the avenues 
leading to the palace, to check any attempt at rescue. 

4. If thirty soldiers had dropped in at once, suspicion might 
have been aroused. 

5. He selected five cavaliers, in whose courage and coolness he 
trusted, to accompany him. 

6. If a circumstance be one of familiar occurrence, it will ex- 
cite no suspicion. 

7. If the little party were graciously received by the emperor, 
why did they no.t repay the kindness ? 

8. " If you will marry one of my daughters, you may have her." 
(Is there any doubt expressed in this condition, or does it only 
seek for information ?) 

9. If Cortes had so desired, he might have married a daughter 
of the emperor. 

Classify the conditional sentences. 
Give construction of verbals. 
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Exercise 184 

1. When Cortes perceived that a sufficient number of his sol- 
diers were assembled, he changed his playful manner. 

2. Montezuma was accused of treacherous proceedings, although 
he was innocent. 

3. If I be guilty, I will submit to punishment. 

4. If I were guilty, I would submit to punishment. 

5. If you wish to prove your innocence, you will send for 
Quauhpopoca. 

6. The emperor, taking from his wrist a precious stone, the 
royal signet, gave it to one of his nobles. 

7. If any person has been accessoiy to the murder of the 
Spaniards, he must be brought to the capital. 

8. If he should resist, the officer was empowered to call in the 
aid of the neighboring towns to enforce the mandate. 

Classify the conditional sentences. 
Give construction of verbals. 

MONTEZUMA IS TAKEN PRISONER 

When the messenger had gone, Cortes assured the monarch that 
this prompt compliance with his request convinced him of his inno- 
cence. But it was important that his own sovereign should be 
equally convinced of it. Nothing would promote this so much as 
,for Montezuma to transfer his residence to the palace occupied by 
the Spaniards, till on the arrival of Quauhpopoca the affair could 
be fully investigated. Such an act of condescension would, of 
itself, show a personal regard for the Spaniards, incompatible with 
the base conduct alleged against him, and would fully absolve him 
from all suspicion. 
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Montezuma listened to this proposal, and the flimsy reasoning 
with which it was covered, with loots of profound amazement. 
He became pale as death ; but in a moment his face flushed with 
resentment, as with the pride of offended dignity he exclaimed, 
" When was it ever heard that a great prince, like myself, volun- 
tarily left his own palace to become a prisoner in the hands of 
strangers ? ^' 

' "Cortes assured him he would not go as a prisoner. He would 
experience nothing but respectful treatment from the Spaniards ; 
would be surrounded by his own household, and hold intercourse 
with his people as usual. In short, it would be but a change of 
residence, from one of his palaces to another, — a circumstance of 
frequent occurrence with him. It was in vain. "If I should 
consent to such a degradation," he answered, " my subjects never 
would ! " When further pressed he offered to give up one of his 
sons and of his daughters to remain as hostages with the Span- 
iards, so that he might be spared this disgrace. 

Two hours passed in this fruitless discussion, till a high-mettled 
cavalier, Velasquez de Leon, impatient of the long delay, and see- 
ing that the attempt, if not the deed, must ruin them, cried out, 
" Why do we waste words on this barbarian ? We have gone too 
far to recede now. Let us seize him, and, if he resists, plunge our 
swords into his body ! " The fierce tone and menacing gestures 
with which this was uttered alarmed the monarch, who inquired 
of Marina what the angry Spaniard said. The interpreter ex- 
plained it in as gentle a manner as she could, beseeching him " to 
accompany the white men to their quarters, where he would be 
treated with all respect and kindness, while to refuse them would 
but expose himself to violence, perhaps to death." Marina, 
doubtless, spoke to her sovereign as she thought, and no one had 
better opportunity of knowing the truth than herself. 

This last appeal shook the resolution of Montezuma. It was 
in vain that the unhappy prince looked around for sympathy or 
support. As his eyes wandered over the stern visages and iron 
forms of the Spaniards, he felt that his hour was indeed come ; 
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and, with a voice scarcely audible from emotion, he consented to 
accompany the strangers — to quit the palace, whither he was 
never more to return. 

Endeavor to make as thoroiigh preparation on this text as 
if an exercise were outlined. Find an unsatisfactory sentence 
on page 226. Re-write it and if possible relieve it of its 
awkwardness. 



PURPOSE AND RESULT CLAUSES 

We have already seen that the infinitive is often used as 
an adverbial element to express purpose. Purpose is also 
expressed by a full clause introduced by that^ so that^ in order 
that^ or leat^ and having the verb in the subjunctive. Note 
the following examples: — 

a. Infinitive expressing purpose: He stationed soldiers to 
check any attempt at rescue. 

b. Clause of purpose: Jffe stationed soldiers that they might 
check any attempt at rescue. 

The subjunctives most often used to express purpose are 
6e, may^ mighty and should. 

Result is usually expressed by the indicative, although the 
subjunctive may be employed. Result clauses are introduced 
by that^ or so that. In the sentence They dropped in at the 
palace in groups of three or four^ so that they aroused no suspi- 
cionj the subordinate clause tells the result of their dropping 
in in groups. If we change the indicative aroused to the 
subjunctive might arouse^ the clause will then tell the purpose 
of their coming in in groups. 
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Exercise 185 

1. By complying promptly with his request, the monarch con- 
vinced Cortes of his innocence. 

2. It was important that his own sovereign should be equally 
convinced of it. (Compare sentence 8, Exercise 179.) 

3. It is important that my sovereign shall be equally convinced 
of it. 

4. What can you do that my sovereign may be convinced of 
your innocence ? 

5. If Quauhpopoca should arrive, the affair could be fully 
investigated. 

6. He ought to do this in order that he might show a personal 
regard for the Spaniards. 

7. If he do this, it will fully absolve him from all suspicion. 

8. Montezuma listened that he might understand the flimsy 
reasoning. 

9. Did any prince ever leave his palace in order that he might 
become a prisoner ? 

Remember that not all clauses introduced by that are pur- 
pose or result ; that iii2Ly introduce a noun-clause that ex- 
presses neither purpose nor result. Oet at the meaning. 

Exercise 186 

1. He was surrounded by his own household, so that he held 
intercourse with his people. 

2. He would give up his children as hostages, so that he might 
be spared this disgrace. 

3. Velasquez de Leon saw that the attempt must ruin them. 

4. If he resist, we will plunge our swords into his body. 

5. He uttered this so fiercely that the monarch was alarmed. 
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6. Marina warned him lest he should expose himself to 
violence. 

7. The unhappy prince looked around that he might find sym- 
pathy and support. 

8. He felt that his hour was cojne. 

9. This last appeal shook the resolution of Montezuma so that 
he accompanied the strangers and quit the palace. 

The examples of conditional sentences given in the preced- 
ing Exercises are typical forms. There is among writers 
and speakers a tendency to use the indicative instead of the 
subjunctive: compare sentence 4 in the last Exercise with 
the sentence in the text, If he resists^ etc. This comparison 
will also show that the imperative may be used in the conclu- 
sion of a conditional sentence. 

One other change from the typical form is seen in the sen- 
tence If I should consent to such a degradation^ my subjects 
never would (^consent'). Here the subjunctive is used in both 
clauses, although it is not a condition contrary to fact. This 
form is used where the probability of fulfilment is so slight 
that the sentence is closely akin to a contrary to fact condi- 
tional. 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

Grammar : 138, a, h ; 139, a, h, c, d. 

Exercise 187 

1. Change the following direct discourse to indirect. Do this 
without consulting the text. 

Cortes said to Montezuma: "Your prompt compliance with 
my request convinces me of your innocence. But it is important 
that my sovereign shall be equally convinced of it. Nothing will 
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promote this so much as for you to transfer your residence to the 
palace occupied by the Spaniards, till on the arrival of Quauhpo- 
poca the affair can be fully investigated. Such an act of conde- 
scension will, of itself, show a personal regard for the Spaniards, 
incompatible with the base conduct alleged against you, and will 
fully absolve you from all suspicion." 

2. Change to direct discourse the passage beginning: Cort^a 
assured himy and ending with frequent occurrence with him. 

3. Change to direct discourse the first paragraph of " Monte- 
zuma's Reply to Cortes," page 212. 

4. Change to indirect discourse the second paragraph of 
"Montezuma's Reply to Cortes" to the words the same way as 
my own, (Note the effect upon " will '* and " sh^ll " when the 
indirect discourse depends on a past tense.) 

THE HOSPITALITY OF "FRIENDS" 

No sooner had the Spaniards got his consent than orders were 
given for the royal litter. The nobles who bore and attended it 
could scarcely believe th^ir senses when they learned their mas- 
ter's purpose. But pride now came to Montezuma's aid, and since 
he must go, he preferred that it should appear to be with his 
own free will. As the royal retinue, escorted by the Spaniards, 
marched through the street with downcast eyes and dejected 
mien, the people assembled in crowds, and a rumor ran among 
them that the emperor was carried off by force to the quarters of 
the white men. A tumult would have soon arisen but for the 
intervention of Montezuma himself, who called out to the people 
to disperse, as he was visiting his friends of his own accord, thus 
sealing his ignominy by a declaration which deprived his sub- 
jects of the only excuse for resistance. On reaching the quar- 
ters, he sent out his nobles with similar assurances to the mob, 
and renewed orders to return to their homes. 

He was received with ostentatious respect by the Spaniards, 
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and selected the suite of apartments which best pleased him. 
They were soon furnished with fine cotton tapestries, feather- 
work, and all the elegancies of Indian upholstery. He was at- 
tended by such of his household as he chose, his wives and his 
pages, and was served with his usual pomp and luxury at his 
meals. He gave audience, as in his own palace, to his subjects, 
who were admitted to his presence, few, indeed, at a time, under 
the pretext of greater order and decorum. From the Spaniards 
themselves he met with a formal deference. No one, not even 
the general himself, approached him without doflBug his casque, 
and rendering the obeisance due to his rank ; nor did they ever 
sit in his presence without being invited by him to do so. 

With all this studied ceremony and show of homage, there was 
one circumstance which too clearly proclaimed to his people that 
their sovereign was a prisoner. In the front of the palace a 
patrol of sixty men was established, and the same number in the 
rear. Twenty of each corps mounted guard at once, maintaining 
a careful watch day and night. 

Exercise 188 

1. Give the meaning of believe their senses, royal retinue, es- 
corted by the Spaniards, with dejected mien, tumult, intervention, to 
disperse, his awn accord, sealing his ignominy, ostentatious respect, 
suite of apartments, elegancies of Indian upholstery, pomp and 
luxury, he gave audience, decorum, a formal deference, doffing his 
casque, obeisance, studied ceremony, show of homage, patrol, corps, 

2. Suggest a better course of action that Montezuma might 
have pursued. 

3. Imagine that Montezuma was rescued from the Spanish 
quarters. Tell how it was done. 

4. Describe Montezuma's passage through the streets to the 
Spanish quarters. 

5. Describe the conditions of his imprisonment. 
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INDIRECT OBJECT AND FACTITIVE OBJECT 

A transitive verb is sometimes followed by two objects, 
one representing the person or thing directly affected by the 
action of the verb, and the other the person or thing indi- 
rectly affected. Montezuma told his people a falsehood. Here 
the direct object of the action is falsehood^ but the action is 
directed toward the people. The preposition to is always 
used with the indirect object, if the direct precedes: Monte- 
zuma told a falsehood to his people. As a test for the indi- 
rect object, the preposition to may always be supplied 
without altering the meaning. (Grammar: 40, b ; 123.) 

A transitive verb sometimes requires in addition to the 
object, a noun, the purpose of which is to define more fully 
the real action of the verb ; thus, TTiey made Montezuma 
prisoner. The action of the verb is not tuUy expressed in 
the word m^de alone, but in the two words made prisoner. 
If our language had a verb to prisoner^ the sentence would 
read, TTiey prisonered Montezuma. A word used in this way 
is called a factitive object, and is found in connection with 
verbs of making^ choosing^ calling^ electing^ thinking^ etc. 
(Grammar: 124.) 

When the active voice is changed to the passive, either the 
direct or the indirect object may become the subject, while 
the other is retained as object, direct or indirect, as the case 
may be. A falsehood was told his people. His people were told 
a falsehood. But in case of the factitive object, when the 
active is changed to the passive, it is retained in the predi- 
cate, as a part of the predicate, meaning the same as the sub- 
ject: Montezuma was made prisoner. 
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Exercise 189 



1. When lie gave the Spaniards his consent, the royal litter 
was ordered. 

2. The nobles who bore and attended it could scarcely believe 
their senses. (What does scarcely modify — could, or believe f 
When the equivalent of covM is substituted, the answer to this 
question will be forthcoming.) 

3. Those who called Montezuma their master were surprised 
at his going to the Spanish quarters. 

4. The people assembled in crowds, in order that they might 
see whether the emperor were carried off by force. 

5. Had not Montezuma told the people to disperse, a tumult 
would have soon arisen. 

6. He made them a declaration which was false. 

7. He sent out his nobles, that they might give the mob re- 
newed orders. 

8. The Spaniards made him an honored guest. 

9. He would not have been served with more pomp and lux- 
ury if he had been in his own palace. 

10. No one approached the emperor without rendering him 
the obeisance due to his rank. 

11. One circumstance proclaimed clearly to the people that the 
Spaniards had made their sovereign a prisoner. 

12. Twenty of each corps mounted guard at once, that a care- 
ful watch might be maintained day and night. (For construction 
of day and night, see Grammar : 40, d,) 

Exercise 190 

1. Tell the mood of every finite verb in the text. 

2. Give the construction of every verbal. 

3. Give the construction of each pronoun. 
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4. The text is written in the past tense, describing past occur- 
rences. Make necessary changes to put it in the present tense; 
thus, No sooner have the Spaniards got his consent than orders are 
given for the royal litter. Observe what forms need no changing, 
and give reasons. 

EXECUTION OF QUAUHPOPOCA 

Things were in this posture, when the arrival of Quauhpopoca 
from the coast was announced. He was accompanied by his son 
and fifteen Aztec chiefs. He h^d travelled all the way, borne, as 
became his high rank, in a litter. On entering Montezuma's pres- 
ence, he threw over his dress the coarse robe of nequen, and 
made the usual humiliating acts of obeisance. The poor parade 
of courtly ceremony was the more striking, when placed in con- 
trast with the actual condition of the parties. 

The Aztec governor was coldly received by his master, who re- 
ferred the affair to the examination of Cortes. It was, doubtless, 
conducted in a sufficiently summary manner. To the general's 
query, whether the cacique was the subject of Montezuma, he 
replied, " And what other sovereign could I serve ? " implying 
that his sway was universal. He did not deny his share in the 
transaction, nor did he seek to shelter himself under the royal 
authority, till sentence of death was passed on him and his fol- 
lowers, when they all laid the blame of their proceedings on 
Montezuma. They were condemned to be burnt alive in the 
area before the palace. 

To crown the whole of these extraordinary proceedings, Cortes, 
while preparations for the execution were going on, entered the 
emperor's apartment, attended by a soldier bearing fetters in his 
hands. With a severe aspect, he charged the monarch with being 
the original contriver of the violence offered to the Spaniards, as 
was now proved by the declaration of his own instruments. Such 
a crime, which merited death in a subject, could not be atoned 
for, even by a sovereign, without some punishment. So saying, 
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he ordered the soldier to fasten the fetters on Montezuma's 
ankles. He coolly waited till it was done; then, turning his 
back on the monarch, quitted the room. 

Montezuma was speechless under the infliction of this last 
insult. He was like one struck down by a heavy blow, that de- 
prives him of all his faculties. He offered no resistance. But, 
though he spoke not a word, low, ill-suppoBSsed moans, from tiriie to 
time, intimated the anguish of his spirit. His attendants, bathed 
in tears, offered him their consolations. They tenderly held his 
feet in their arms, and endeavored, by inserting their shawls and 
mantles, to relieve them from the pressure of the iron. But they 
could not reach the iron which had penetrated into his soul. He 
felt that he was no more a king. 

When the dismal tragedy was ended, Cortes reentered Monte- 
zuma's apartment. Kneeling down, he unclasped his shackles 
with his own hand, expressing at the same time his regret that 
so disagreeable a duty as that of subjecting him to such a pun- 
ishment had been imposed on him. This last indignity had en- 
tirely crushed the spirit of Montezuma ; and the monarch, whose 
frown, but a week since, would have made the nations of Ana- 
huac tremble to their remotest borders, was now craven enough to 
thank his deliverer for his freedom^ as for a great and unmerited 
boon. 

Exercise 191 

1. Give the meaning of in this posture, humiliating acts of obei- 
sance, parade of courtly ceremony, in a sufficiently summary manner, 
implying that his sway was universal, transaction, fetters, with a se- 
vere aspect, the original contriver, his own instruments,- merited 
death, could not be atmied for, the infliction of this insult, all his 
faculties, illsupp^^essed moans, had penetrated into his soul, dismal 
tragedy, imposed on him, indignity, their remx)test borders, he was 
craven enough, an unmerited boon, 

2. Find out, if you can, whether the Aztfecs had ever before 
seen any one burned to death. 
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3. What must have been some of Monteziuna's thoughts while 
the execution was in progress and he was lying in fetters ? 

4. Make out as full a history as you can of Quauhpopoca. 

5. Do you think Montezuma had been cruel to his subjects ? 
Give reason for your answer. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE ADJECTIVE 

The adjective (including the participle) has four con- 
structions: — 

(1) Attributive, when it precedes the word which it modi- 
fies; as, The royal retinue marched through the street, 

(2) Appositive, when it follows the word which it modifies; 
as, The cavalier, impatient of the long delay, cried out. 

(3) Predicate, when it combines with the verb to form the 
predicate; as, The buildings were low. 

(4) Factitive, when it is asserted of the object of a verb 
that expresses the idea of making^ thinking^ considering, etc.; 
as, These circumstances made him gloomy. They considered 
the apartments elegant. 

Exercise 192 

Oiue the construction of the tidjectives in the tex^ (in- 
eluding participles). 

Exercise 193 

1. On entering Montezuma's presence, he threw over his 
dress the coarse robe of nequen, that he might show proper regard 
for the emperor. 

2. The actual condition of the parties made the poor parade 
of courtly ceremony more striking. 

3. The trouble with the Aztec governor was considered an 
afEair for the examination of Cortes. 
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4. The governor replied to the general's query, whether the 
cacique was the subject of Montezuma. 

5. His answer implied that the emperor's sway was universal. 

6. The emperor had made his sway universal. 

7. The sway of the emperor had been made universal. (See 
comment immediately preceding Exercise 189. As the factitive 
noun becomes a predicate noun when the active voice is changed 
to the passive, so the factitive adjective becomes a predicate ad- 
jective.) 

8. Cortes condemned them to be burnt in the area before the 
palace. 

9. They were condemned to be burnt in the area before the 



10. To crown the whole of these extraordinary proceedings, 
Cortes entered the emperor's apartment. 

Exercise 194 

1. That the monarch was the original contriver of the vio- 
lence offered to the Spaniards, was now proved by the declaration 
of his own instruments. 

2. A sovereign could not atone for such a crime without some 
punishment. (For such a, see Grammar: 61.) 

3. He ordered the soldier to fasten the fetters on Monte- 
zuma's ankles. (The soldier is the person to whom the order was 
given, but what was the order, or the direct object ?) 

4. The infliction of this last insult made the emperor speech- 
less. 

5. The emperor was made speechless by the infliction of this 
last insult. 

6. His attendants, bathed in tears, offered him their consola- 
tions. 

7. They endeavored, by inserting their shawls and mantles, 
to relieve his feet from the pressure of the iron. 
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8. They could not reach the iron which had penetrated into 
his soul. 

9. He no longer considered himself a king. 

10. Montezuma's frown would have made the nations of Ana- 
huac tremble. (For the omission of to from the infinitive after 
made, see Grammar : 99.) 

11. The nations of Anahuac would have been made to tremble 
by Montezuma's frown. (This sentence shows clearly that 
tremble is an infinitive.) 

Soon after the execution of Quauhpopoca, Montezuma was 
induced to swear allegiance to the Emperor of Spain. In 
the following spring, Cortes was forced to leave the capital 
to meet an expedition selit by the governor of Cuba. Un- 
fortunately he selected a man by the name of Alvarado to 
have charge of the garrison during his absence. Alvarado 
found occasion to butcher a large number of Aztecs who 
were engaged in one of their religious services. Cortes re- 
turned in time to assist in defending the garrison against 
the furious attacks of the outraged Mexicans who had gath- 
ered their forces with the determined purpose of exterminat- 
ing the hated Spaniards. 

THE MEXICANS ATTACK THE SPANISH 

On they came, with the companies, or irregular masses, into 
which the multitude was divided, rushing forward each in its own 
dense column, with many a gay banner displayed, and many a 
bright gleam of light reflected from helmet, arrow, and spear- 
head, as they were tossed about in their disorderly array. As 
they drew near the enclosure, the Aztecs set up a hideous yell, or 
TBtheTy that shrill whistle used in fight by the nations of Anahuac. 
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They followed this by a tempest of missiles, — stones, darts, and 
arrows, — which fell thick as rain on the besieged, while volleys 
of the same kind descended from the crowded terraces of the 
neighborhood. 

The Spaniards waited until the foremost column had arrived 
within the best distance for giving effect to their fire, when a 
general discharge of artilleiy and arquebuses swept the ranks of 
the assailants, and mowed them down by hundreds. The Mexi- 
cans were familiar with the report of these formidable engines, as 
they had been harmlessly discharged on some holiday festival ; 
but never till now had they witnessed their murderous power. 
They stood aghast for a moment, as with bewildered looks they 
staggered under the fury of the fire ; but, soon rallying, the bold 
barbarians uttered a piercing cry, and rushed forward over the 
prostrate bodies of their comrades. A second and a third volley 
checked their career, and threw them into disorder, but still they 
pressed on, letting off clouds of arrows ; while their comrades on 
the roofs of the houses took more deliberate aim at the combatants 
in the courtyard. The Mexicans were particularly expert in the 
use of the sling, and the stones which they hurled from their 
elevated positions on the heads of their enemies did even greater 
execution than the arrows. They glanced, indeed, from the mail- 
covered bodies of the cavaliers, and from those who were sheltered 
under the cotton panoply. But some of the soldiers, especially 
the veterans of Cortes, and many of their Indian allies, had but 
slight defences, and suffered greatly under this stony tempest. 

The Aztecs, meanwhile, had advanced close under the walls of 
the intrenchment, their ranks broken and disordered, and their 
limbs mangled by the unintermitting fire of the Christians ; but 
they still pressed on, under the very muzzle of the guns. They 
endeavored to scale the parapet, which from its moderate height 
was in itself a work of no great difficulty. But the moment they 
showed their heads above the rampart, they were shot down by 
the unerring marksmen within. Nothing daunted, others soon 
appeared to take the place of the fallen, and strove, by raising 
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themselves on the writhing bodies of their dying comrades, or by 
fixing their spears in the crevices of the wall/ to surmount the 
barrier. But the attempt proved equally vain. 

Exercise 195 

1. Give the meaning of their disorderly array, the nations of 
AnahuaCy a tempest of niissileSy volleys, terraces, a general discharge 
of artillery, arquebuses, assailants, formidable engines, some holiday 
festival, letting off clouds of arrows, more deliberate aim, combat- 
ants, particularly expert, elevated positions, did greater execvtion, 
mml-covered bodies, the cotton panoply, the veterans of Cortis, Indian 
allies, this stony tempest, intrenchment, mangled by the unintermitting 
fire, to scale the parapet, rampart, unerring marksmen, nothing 
daunted, crevices of the wall, to sui^mount the barrier, 

2. What is the purpose of a banner in an army ? 

3. To what are the falling missiles compared ? Why ? 

4. Give a full description of this assault. 

5. In what respects did this fighting differ from warfare at the 
present day ? 

THE ABRIDGED CLAUSE 

Sometimes a clause of purpose, or a clause in indirect dis- 
course, is shortened by — 

(1) Omitting the introductory conjunction that; 

(2) Changing the subject of the clause to the objective 

case ; 

(3) Changing the finite verb to the infinitive. 

Example : He commanded that he should fasten the fet- 
ters. This sentence, when abridged (or shortened) becomes: 
He commanded him to fasten the fetters. 
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If the subject of the dependent clause is the same as the 
subject of the principal proposition, it is omitted from the 
abridged clause. Example : Montezuma desired that he might 
escape. Montezuma desired to escape. 

In each example, the clause, before being abridged, is a 
noun-clause used as the object of the verb. In the first ex- 
ample of abridgment, the object of the verb is him to fasten^ 
of which him is said to be the objective subject of the infini- 
tive. (Grammar: 135.) 

Exercise 196 

1. Give the construction of the adjectives and participles m 
the text. 

2. Give construction of all verbals that are not participles. 

3. Select the auxiliary verbs, remembering that do, he, have, and 
mU are sometimes principal verbs not helping to form a verb- 
phrase. 

Exercise 197 

1. They perceived the companies to be rushing forward. 

2. Did the Aztecs set up their hideous yell that they might 
frighten the Spaniards ? 

3. The Spaniards saw the foremost column to be within 
distance for giving effect to their fire. 

4. They recognized the discharge of artillery to be most deadly. 
6. If these formidable engines had been harmlessly discharged 

on the holiday festival, they were now aimed with murderous 
intent. 

6. They saw their lines stagger under the fury of the fire. 
(Grammar: 99.) 

7. The lines were seen to stagger under the fury of the fire. 

8. The bold barbarians made their cry piercing. 
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9. A second and a third volley gave them a check, and threw 
them into disorder. 

10. The Mexicans were particularly expert in using the sling. 

11. The Spaniards acknowledged the hurling of stones to have 
been executed skilfully. 

12. Some of the soldiers had slight defences, so that they 
suffered greatly under this stony tempest. 

13. The Spaniards saw the ranks of the enemy to be broken 
and disordered. 

14. Their limbs were observed to be mangled by the uninter- 
mitting fire of the Christians. 

15. They endeavored to scale the parapet, which was a work of 
no great difficulty. (What is the antecedent of which?) 

16. Others strove, by fixing their spears in the crevices of 
the wall, to surmount the barrier. 

THE ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTION 

A noun or pronoun with a modifying participle is some- 
times in a loose manner set off from the rest of the sentence, 
to express cause, time, or some attendant circumstance — 
something that happened in connection with the occurrence 
mentioned in the principal proposition. This is called the 
absolute construction, and care must be exercised lest it be 
employed too frequently. Example: Many a gay banner 
being displayed^ the companies rushed forward. (Grammar: 
126, a.) 

Exercise 198 

1. The enclosure having been approached, the Aztecs set up a 
hideous yell. 

2. The foremost ranks having arrived, the Spaniards discharged 
their artillery. 
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3. The artillery mowing down the ranks of the enemy, the 
Spanish were encouraged. 

4. The barbarians, rushing forward over the prostrate bodies 
of their comrades, made a furious attack. 

6. The bai'barians rushing forward over the prostrate bodies 
of their comrades, another volley checked their career. (Study 
carefully the difference in construction between 4 and 5.) 

6. The Mexicans, being particularly expert in the use of the 
sling, hurled stones on the heads of their enemies. 

7. The Mexicans being particularly expert in the use of the 
sling, their enemies suffered much from the stones that were 
hurled on their heads. 

8. Their ranks broken and disordered, they advanced under 
the walls of the intrenchment. (What word is understood ?) 

9. Their heads appearing above the rampart, they were shot 
down by the unerring marksmen within. 

A FIERCE BATTLE 

The fight now raged with fury on both sides. The walls 
around the palace belched forth an unintermitting sheet of flame 
and smoke. The groans of the wounded and dying were lost in 
the fiercer battle-cries of the combatants, the roar of the artillery, 
the sharper rattle of the musketry, and the hissing sound of 
Indian missiles. 

Night at length came, and drew her friendly mantle over the 
contest. The Aztec seldom fought by night. It brought little 
repose, however, to the Spaniards, in hourly expectation of an 
assault; and they found abundant occupation in restoring the 
breaches in their defences, and in repairing their battered armor. 
The beleaguering host lay on their arms through the night, giving 
token of their presence, now and then, by sending a stone or 
shaft over the battlements, or by a solitary cry c^f defiance from 
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some warrior more determined than the rest, till all other sounds 
were lost in the vague, indistinct murmurs which float upon the 
air in the neighborhood of a vast assembly. 

Before the sun had shot his beams into the Castilian quarters 
the enemy were in motion, evidently preparing to renew the 
assault of the preceding day. The Spanish commander deter- 
mined to anticipate them by a vigorous sortie, for which he had 
already made the necessary dispositions. A general discharge of 
ordnance and musketry sent death far and wide into the enemy's 
ranks, and, before they had time to recover from their confusion, 
the gates were thrown open, and Cortes, sallying out at the head 
of his cavalry, supported by a large body of infantry and several 
thousand Tlascalans, rode at full gallop against them. Taken 
thus by surprise, it was scarcely possible to offer much resistance. 
Those who did were trampled down under the horses' feet, cut 
to pieces with the broadswords, or pierced with the lances of the 
riders. The infantry followed up the blow, and the rout for the 
moment was general. 

But the Aztecs fled only to take refuge behind a barricade or 
strong work of timber and earth, which had been thrown across 
the great street through which they were pursued. Eallying on 
the other side, they made a gallant stand, and poured in turn a 
volley of their light weapons on the Spaniards, who, saluted with 
a storm of missiles at the same time from the terraces of the 
houses, were checked in their career, and thrown into some 
disorder. 

Exercise 199 

1. Give the meaning of unintermitting sheet offlarrie, combatarUSy 
artillery, musketry, missUes, abundant occupation, in restoring the 
breaches, the beleaguering host, token, cry of defiance, a vast assembly, 
Castilian quarters, to anticipate them, a vigorous sortie, the necessary 
dispositions, discfuirge of ordnance, sallying out, rout, refuge behind 
a barricade, saluted with a storm of missiles, terraces. 
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2. To what is Night compared? 

3. Give as clear a word-picture as you can of the events of the 
night. 

4. Describe the fighting of the following morning. 

CORRELATIVES - COMPARISONS 

Certain conjunctions are used in pairs, one as an introduc- 
tory word to awaken in the mind of the hearer an anticipa- 
tion of the compound element to follow. (Grammar: 110, a. 
Note.) 

The first one of a pair of correlatives, instead of being a 
conjunction, may be an adjective or adverb, in which case 
the second is a conjunction joining a modifying clause to the 
correlative adjective or adverb. In the use of clauses of 
comparison, there is regularly an omission of the words 
which specify the quality or action that is compared. The 
following sentences will illustrate some of the peculiarities 
of such clauses: — 

a. The Spanish artillery was more formidable than the 
Mexican weapons (were formidable). 

h. Were the Mexicans as. honorable as the Spanish (were 
honorable) ? 

c. The flying weapons looked as (they would look) if they were 
clouds of arrows. (Here, of course, cw is a conjunctive adverb.) 

Remember that when the verb is omitted, the substantive 
that follows than or as must be put in the same case as it 
would be if the verb were expressed. This caution applies 
especially when the substantive is a pronoun ; as, You are 
older than I (am old). 
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Each one of a pair of correlatives should be followed by 
the same part of speech ; thus, They fought not only with 
bravery, hut also with endurance. If we were to place not 
only before the word fought^ rather than after, the sentence 
would be incorrect. 

Exercise 200 

1. The fight was as furious on one side as on the other. 

2. The battle-cries of the combatants were fiercer than the 
groans of the wounded. 

3. The rattle of the musketry was as sharp as the sound of 
Indian missiles. 

4. Night made the contest cease. 

5. It brought less repose to the Spaniard than to the Aztec. 

6. The Spaniards were as busily employed as if it were day. 

7. Some warrior, who was more determined than the rest, 
sent a stone over the battlements. 

8. The beleaguering host gave the soldiers token of their 
presence by sending a stone or shaft over the battlements. 

9. The enemy were in motion, as if preparing to renew the 
assault. (Be sure to supply all the words necessary.) 

10. The Spanish commander determined to begin sooner than 
they. 

11. A general discharge of musketry brought the enemy death 
and destruction. 

12. Did the Mexicans fear the ordnance more than the 
musketry ? 

13. Their surprise was so great that they could not offer much 
resistance. (Think carefully what sort of clause this is.) 

14. The Aztecs fled as far as the barricade. 

15. The Spaniards were thrown into less disorder than the 
Aztecs had been. 
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THE END OF THE BATTLE 

Cortes, thus impeded, ordered up a few pieces of heavy ord- 
nance, which soon swept away the barricades, and cleared a 
passage for. the army. But it had lost the momentum acquired 
in its rapid advance. The enemy had time to rally and to meet 
the Spaniards on more equal terms. They were attacked in flank, 
too, as they advanced, by fresh battalions, who swarmed in from 
the adjoining streets and lanes. The canals were alive with boats 
filled with warriors, who, with their formidable darts, searched 
every crevice or weak place in the armor of proof, and made 
havoc on the unprotected bodies of the Tlascalans. By repeated 
and vigorous charges, the Spaniards succeeded in driving the 
Indians before them; though many, with a desperation which 
showed they loved vengeance better than life, sought to embar- 
rass the movements of their horses by clinging to their legs, or 
more successfully strove to pull the riders from their saddles. 

The day was now far spent. The Spaniards had been every- 
where victorious; but the enemy, though driven back on every 
point, still kept the field. When broken by the furious charges 
of the cavalry, he^ soon rallied behind the temporary defences, 
which, at different intervals, had been thrown across the streets, 
and, facing about, renewed the fight with undiminished courage, till 
the sweeping away of the barriers by the cannon of the assailants 
left a free passage for the movements of their horse. Thus the 
action was a succession of rallying and retreating, in which both 
parties suffered much, although the loss inflicted on the Indians 
was probably tenfold greater than that of the Spaniards. But the 
Aztecs could better afford the loss of a hundred lives than their 
antagonists that of one. And, while the Spaniards showed an 
array broken, and obviously thinned in numbers, the Mexican 
army, swelled by the tributary levies which flowed in upon it from 
the neighboring streets, exhibited, with all its losses, no sign of 
diminution. At length, sated with carnage, and exhausted by 
toil and hunger, the Spanish commander drew off his men, and 
sounded a retreat. 
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The undaunted Aztecs hung on the rear of their retreating 
foes, annoying them at every step by fresh flights of stones and 
arrows ; and when the Spaniards had reentered their fortress, the 
Indian host encamped around it, showing the same dogged resolu- 
tion as on the preceding evening. * 

Exercise 201 

1. Give the meaning of Cortes thv^ impeded^ momentum, attacked 
in flank, battalionSy made havoc, loved vengeance better than life, to 
embarrass the movements, charges of cavalry, temporary defences, 
with undiminished courage, a succession of rallying and retreating, 
antagonists, obviously thinned, tribviary levies, no sign of diminution, 
sated with callage, sounded a retreat, undaunted Aztecs, dogged 
resolution. 

2. Give an account of the whole battle, telling the cause of it, 
and mentioning all the details. 

THE EXPLETIVE 

The word there is often used, not as an adverb, but merely 
as an introductory word, in which case it is called an 
ezpletiye. When it is used, the order of the sentence is 
changed, the verb preceding the subject. Example : There 
was a fierce struggle between the Aztecs and the Spanish. 

The pronoun it often loses largely its force as a pronoun, 
and serves as an expletive, the real subject being an infinitive 
following the predicate. Example : It was impossible to offer 
much resistance. (Grammar : 111, Note.) 

Exercise 202 

1. There were a few pieces of ordnance in the possession of 
the Spaniards. 

2, It was easy to clear a passage for the army. 
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3. The enemy had time to rally and to meet the Spaniards on 
more equal terms. 

4. As they advanced they were attacked in flank by fresh 
battalions. 

5. There were boats filled with warriors, who made havoc on 
the unprotected bodies of the Tlascalans. 

6. It required a vigorous effort to drive the Indians before 
them. 

7. They showed that they loved vengeance better than life. 

8. They sought to embarrass the movements of the horses by 
clinging to their legs. 

9. It was easier to pull the riders from their saddles than to 
embarrass the movements of the horses by clinging to their legs. 

When the infinitive following the expletive it has its ob- 
jective subject expressed, this objective is preceded by the 
preposition /or, and the entire expression — preposition, 
objective subject, and infinitive — is substantive, as may be 
seen by comparing the two sentences following: — 

a. It was necessary for the enemy to rally. 

6. It was necessary that the enemy should rally. 

Exercise 203 . 

1. It was quite common for the Spaniards to be victorious. 

2. The enemy, though he was driven back on every point, 
still kept the field. 

3. If he were broken by the furious charges of the cavalry, 
he soon rallied behind the temporary defences. 

4. There had been thrown across the streets temporary 
defences. 
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6. The sweeping away of the barriers left a free passage for 
the movements of their horse. 

6. There was a succession of rallying and retreating. 

7. The loss inflicted on the Indians was tenfold greater than 
that of the Spaniards. 

8. The Aztecs could better afford the loss of a hundred lives 
than their antagonists that of one. (For a before hundred^ see 
Grammar: 62.) 

9. It wais high time for the Spanish commander to draw off his 
men and to sound a retreat. 

10. There was the same dogged resolution shown by the Indian 
host as on the preceding evening. 



PART IV 
CLASSIFIED GRAMMAR 



PART IV 



CLASSIFIED GRAMMAR 



The outlines in this portion of the book are designed to guide 
the pupil in a systematic study of Part VI. 



PARTS OF SPEECH 



. Substantives: 

a. Noun, 4.^ 

J. Pronoun, 5. 
. Verbs and Verbals: 

a. Verb, 7. 

I. Participle, 93, a, 

c. Gerund, 93, b, 

d. Infinitive, 93, <?. 



3. Modifiers: 

a. Adjective, 6. 
J. Adverb, 8. 

4. Connectives: 

a. Preposition, 9. 
J. Conjunction, 10. 

5. Interjection and Exple- 

tive, 11; 111, Note. 



Exercise 204 

Name the parts of speech in the text " The Journey to Mexico." 
Suflficient drill should be given in this exercise to insure reason- 
able facility in naming parts of speech. If necessary, extend the 
exercise into some other portion of text. 

1 Numerals following the topics refer to Part VI, "Elements of Graijamar." 

263 
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NOUNS 

1. Classes: 

a. Proper, 12. 
h. Common, 13. 

(1) Abstract, 15. 

(2) Collective, 16. 

(3) Verbal, 17. 

2. Inflections. 

a. Gender, 18. 

(1) Kinds, 20; 21; 22; 23, Note. 

(2) Special cases: 

(a) Animals and little children, 24. 
(J) Personification, 25. 

(3) Ways of expressing gender, 26 a, J, c, 

b. Person, 27, a, 6, e. 
<?. Number. 

(1) Singular and plural, 28, a, b. 

(2) Formation, 29, Remarks 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 30-33. 
d. Case, 34. 

(1) Nominative, 35, a-h, 

(2) Possessive, 36-39, a, J, c. 

(3) Objective, 40, a, J, c^ d. ~ 

(4) Apposition, 41, Note. 

(5) Declension, 42. 

Exercise 205 
GENDER, PERSON, AND NUMBER 

Tell the gender, person, and number of all the nouns in tlie 
text of " Cortes and Montezuma Meet." 
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* Bzercise 206^ 

CASE 

TeU the case of each noun, and give reason: — 

1. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, giving the village 
its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 

2. Then came the laborers home from the field. 

3. Alike were they free from fear, that reigns with the tyrant, 
and envy, the vice of republics. 

4. Their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the 
owners. 

5. With him directing his household, gentle Evangeline lived, 
his child, and the pride of the village. 

6. White as snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as 
the oak-leaves. 

7. He knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker 
of iron. 

8. Father Felician, priest and pedagogue both in the village, 
had taught the children their letters. 

9. Pewter plates on the dresser caught and reflected the flame, 
as shields of armies the sunshine. 

10. Four long years in the times of the war had he languished 
a captive. 

11. A brazen statue of Justice stood in the public square, up- 
holding the scales in its left hand, and in its right a sword, as an 
emblem that justice presided over the laws of the land. 

12. Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

1 If the teacher desires to give a drill in formal parsing throughout the 
following exercises, parsing outlines will be found immediately preceding 
Part V. Each •xercise may furnish work for several recitations. 
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13. Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand- 
Pr^. 

14. Every house was an inn. 

15. You are convened this day by his Majesty's orders. 

16. Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, has loved thee many a 
tedious year. 

17. Benedict having been buried on the sea-beach, the Acadians 
sailed away. 

18. The watch-dog made himself regent of the flocks. 

19. They were amazed, also, by the sight of the chinampas, or 
floating gardens, teeming with flowers and vegetables, and moving 
like rafts over the water. 

20. Traversing this peninsula, they entered the royal residence 
of Iztapalapan, a place containing twelve or fifteen thousand 
houses. 

21. But the pride of Iztapalapan, on which its lord had freely 
lavished his care and his revenues, was its celebrated gardens. 

22. The most elaborate piece of work was a huge reservoir of 
stone, filled to a considerable height with water well supplied with 
different sorts of fish. 

23. Cortes, with his little body of horse, formed a sort of ad- 
vance guard to the army. Then came the Spanish infantry, who in 
a summer's campaign had acquired the discipline and the weather- 
i^eaten aspect of veterans. The baggage occupied the centre ; and 
the rear was closed by the dark files of Tlascalan warriors. 

24. They were dressed in the fanciful gala costume of the 
country, with the maxtlatl, or cotton sash, around their loins and 
a broad mantle of the same material, or of the brilliant feather- 
embroidery, flowing gracefully down their shoulders. 

25. Montezuma, as he hung the gorgeous collar round the 
general's neck, said, " This palace belongs to you, Malinche " (the 
epithet by which he always addressed him), " and your brethren." 
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26. His ancestors, lie said, were not the original proprietors of 
the land. They had occupied it but a few ages, and had been led 
there by a great Being, who had withdrawn to the regions where 
the sun rises. 

PRONOUNS 

1. Definition, 43. b. Relative, 50. 

2. Antecedent, 44. (1) Use, 51. 

3. Agreement, 46. (2) Compound, 52. 

4. Classes, 47, a, J, <?, rf. c. Interrogative. 

a. Personal. (1) Definition, 53. 

(1) Simple, 48. (2) Use, 54 ; 55. 

(2) Compound, 49. d. Adjective, 56. 

(a) Intensive, 49, a. (1) Demonstrative, 56, a. 

(J) Reflexive, 49, b. (2) Indefinite, 56, b. 

(3) Reciprocal, 56, c. 

Exercise 207 

a. Run through the following sentences, select the pronoims, 
tell the antecedent of each, and show the agreement. 

b. Go through the sentences again and tell the case of each 
pronoun. 

c. Again tell whether the personal pronouns are simple or com- 
pound, and if compound, tell whether intensive or reflexive. 

d. Show what each relative connects. 

e. Tell whether the adjective pronoims are demonstrative, 
indefinite, or reciprocal. 

1. The ships with their wavering shadows were riding at 
anchor. 

2. Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and 
feasted. 
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3. Words of welcome and gladness fell from her beautiful 
lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 

4. "You are convened this day," he said, "by his Majesty's 
orders." 

5. "Clement and .kind has he been; but how you have 
answered his kindness, let your own hearts reply." 

6. " Down with the tyrants of England ! we never have sworn 
them allegiance ! " 

7. " What is this that ye do, my children ? what madness has 
seized you ? Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and 
taught you, not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another." 

8. ' This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you 
profane it ? " 

9. "Gabriel, be of good cheer! for if we love one another, 
nothing in truth can harm us, whatever mischances may happen." 

10. "Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 
who have hearts as tender and true ? " 

11. " Many have hidden themselves in the forest, and lurk on 
its outskirts." 

12. Pleased that one who had suffered was near her, she in turn 
related her love and all its disasters. 

13. Slowly the days succeeded each other. 

14. In the crowded lanes of the city, distress and want con- 
cealed themselves. 

15. All was ended now. 

16. Basil and all his companions stretched themselves on the 
ground and slept. 

17. It was a drawbridge ; and the Spaniards, as they crossed it, 
felt how truly they were committing themselves to the mercy of 
Montezuma, who, by thus cutting off their communications with 
the country, might hold them prisoners in his capital. 

18. Whatever may have been the monarch's feelings, he so far 
suppressed them as to receive his guest with princely courtesy. 
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19. Tlie emperor himself was in the courtyard waiting to 
receive them. 

20. Cortes assured the monarch that this prompt compliance 
with his request convinced him of his innocence. But it was 
important that his own sovereign should be equally convinced of 
it. Nothing would promote this so much as for Montezuma to 
transfer his residence to the palace. 

21. He paid the Spanish general the particular compliment of 
offering him one of his daughters as his wife, — an honor which 
the latter respectfully declined, on the ground that he was al- 
ready accommodated with one in Cuba. 

22. His subjects of high and low degree, who lined the sides of 
the causeway, bent forward with their eyes fastened on the ground 
as he passed, and some of the humbler class prostrated them- 
selves. 

ADJECTIVES 

1. Definition, 6. 

2. Classes, 57. 

a. Descriptive, 57, a. 

b. Definitive, 57, b. Articles, Note. 

3. Special mention. 

a. Proper adjectives, 58. 

b. Participial adjectives, 59. 

c. Interrogative adjectives, 60. 

d. Such a, many a, etc., 61. 

e. Numerals with adjective modifiers, 62. 

4. Comparison, 63. 

a. Positive degree, 63, a. 

b. Comparative degree, 63, b, 

c. Superlative degree, 63, c, 

d. Formation of comparison, 64; 65 ; 66 ; 67. 
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Exercise 208 

a. Select tlie adjectives in the following sentences, and tell 
whether they are descriptive or definitive. Tell what each 
modifies. 

b. Select all that are proper ; all that are participial ; all that 
are interrogative ; all that are numeral. 

c. Compare all that will admit of comparison. 

d. Give their construction. (See Construction of the Adjective^ 
immediately following Exercise 191.) 

1. In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pr^ lay in the 
fruitful valley. 

2. Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden flax 
for the gossiping iooms. 

3. A staircase, under the sheltering eaves, led up to the 
odorous corn-loft. 

4. Now had the season returned, when the nights grow 
colder and longer, and the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion 
enters. 

5. His fathers before him sang in their Norman orchards and 
bright Burgundian vineyards. 

6. Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our 
cornfields, safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 
than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy's cannon. 

7. Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
children's children rode on his knee, and heard his great watch 
tick. Four long years in the times of the war had he languished 
a captive, suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of 
the English. 

8. Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood 
with naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber ! 
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9. Clamorous labor knocked with its hundred hands at the 
golden gates of the morning. 

10. Many a glad good-morrow and joQund laugh from the young 
folk made the bright air brighter. 

11. Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may 
happen ! 

12. Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 
dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving inland, 
and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 

13. Th€ boatmen rowed through the midnight, silent at times, 
then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, such as they sang of 
old on their own Acadian rivers. 

14. With such a prelude as this, they slowly entered the T§che. 

15. They beheld the gay spectacle of multitudes of Indians 
darting up and down in their light pirogues, eager to catch a 
glimpse of the strangers. 

16. What reliance could they place on the protection of a 
prince so recently their enemy ? 

17. With such a pledge the Spaniards would be secure from the 
assault of the Mexicans, afraid by acts of violence to compromise 
the safety of their prince. 

18. For a short distance, the army kept along the narrow 
tongue of land that divides the Tezcucan from the Chalcan 
waters, when it entered on the great dike, which stretches in a 
perfectly straight line across the salt floods of Tezcuco. 

19. Here they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs. 

20. Such a crime could not be atoned for, even by a sovereign, 
without some punishment. 

21. Montezuma was speechless under the infliction of this last 
insult. He offered no resistance. But, though he spoke not a 
word, low, ill-suppressed moans intimated the anguish of his 
spirit. 
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VERBS 

1. Definition, 7. 

2. Classes, 68, a,* J, Note. 

3. Voice, 69, a, J; 70; 71; 72. 

4. Tense : 

a. Principal, 73, a, J, c. 

b. Perfect, 74, a, J, e ; 76. 

5. Auxiliary verbs, 75 ; 78. 

6. Principal parts, 79. # 

a. Weak verbs, 80. 

b. Strong verbs, 81. 

c. Defective verbs, 83. 

7. Mood, 84, ajb^ e; Projection of subjunctive, 85. 

8. Agreement, 86 ; of shall and mH, 87. 

9. Conjugation, 88. 

a. The verb be, 89. 

b. The verb have, 90. 

c. The auxiliaries, 91. 

d. The verhforffet, 92. 
10. Verbals, 93, a, J, c. 

a. The participle : 

(1) Perfect and imperfect, 94, a, b. 

(2) Formation, 95, a, J, c, rf, e. 

(3) Table, «6, Note. 
J. The gerund, 97. 

c. The infinitive : 

(1) Table, 98. 

(2) Omission of to, 99. 

d. Progressive forms, 100. 
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Bxercise 209 

a. Go through the following sentences, selecting the verbs 
and verb-phrases, .and telling whether they are transitive or 
intransitive. 

b. Go through them again, and tell the voice of each verb and 
verb-phrase. 

c. Tell the tense of each. 

d. Point out all the auxiliary verbs. 

e. Give the principal parts of each, and tell whether strong or 
weak. 

/. Tell the mood. 
g. Show the agreement. 

h. Conjugate a few verbs (to be selected by the teacher). 
i. Point out the verbals, and tell whether they are participles, 
gerunds, or infinitives. 
j. Tell whether the verbals are perfect or imperfect. 

1. There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 
inmates murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant 
breezes numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mu- 
tation. 

2. Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- 
friended, and, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her 
footsteps, knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 
knocker of iron. 

3. But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson com- 
pleted, swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 
blacksmith. There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes 
to behold him take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a 
plaything, nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire 
of the cart-wheel lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of 
cinders. (For take, see Grammar : 99.) 

4. Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the 
foxes. 
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5. " Come, take thy place on the settle, which is always empty 
without thee." 

6. " Thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad ! Ever in cheer- 
fullest mood art thou, when others are filled* with gloomy fore- 
bodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. Happy art thou, as 
if every day thou hadst picked up a horseshoe." 

7. Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline 
brought him, and with a coal from the embers had lighted, he 
slowly continued : — " Four days now are passed since the English 
ships at their anchors ride in the Gaspereau's mouth, with their 
cannon pointed against us. What their design may be is unknown ; 
but all are commanded on the morrow to meet in the church, 
where his Majesty's mandate will be proclaimed as law in the 
land." 

8. "Perhaps the harvests in England have been blighted, and 
from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and children." 

9. " Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 
sorrow fall on this house." 

10. "You are convened this day by his Majesty's orders. 
Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have answered his 
kindness, let your own hearts reply ! To my natural make and my 
temper painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be 
grievous. Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our 
monarch ; namely, that all your lands and dwellings and cattle of 
all kinds forfeited be to the crown ; and that you yourselves from 
this province be transported to other lands. God grant you may 
dwell there ever as faithful subjects ! " 

11. " This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you 
profane it thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with 
hatred?" 

12. " Gabriel, be of good cheer ! for if we love one another, 
nothing in truth can harm us, whatever mischances may happen ! " 
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13. Lo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on 
the seorshore motionless lay his form, from which his soul had 
departed. 

14. They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 
summer. 

15. Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
as if life, like_ the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
that the Angel of Death might see the sign and pass over. 

16. The margin of the great basin was more thickly gemmed 
than that of Chalco, with towns and hamlets. The water was 
darkened by swarms of canoes filled with Indians, who clambered 
up the sides of the causeway, and gazed on the strangers. And 
here, also, they beheld those fairy islands of flowers, over- 
shadowed occasionally by^trees of considerable size, rising and 
falling with the gentle undulation of the billows. 

17. " This palace belongs to you, Malinche, and ^our brethren. 
Rest after your fatigues, for you have much need to do so, and in 
a little while I will visit you again." 

18. Cortds proposed an expedient which none but the most 
daring spirit would have conceived. This was, to march to the 
royal palace, and bring Montezuma to the Spanish quarters, by 
fair means if they could persuade him. With such a pledge, the 
Spaniards would be secure. 

19. Having asked an audience from Montezuma, the general 
made the necessary arrangements for his enterprise. 

20. The little party were graciously received by the emperor, 
who indulged his natural munificence by giving them' presents of 
gold and jewels. 

21. " If I should consent to such a degradation, my subjects 
never would ! " 

22. When further pressed, he offered to give up one of his 
sons, so that he might be spared this disgrace. 
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23. On reaching the quarters, he sent out his nobles with 
similar assurances to the mob, and renewed orders to return home. 

24. With a severe aspect, he charged the monarch with being 
the original contriver of the violence offered to the Spaniards. 

25. Kneeling down, he unclasped his shackles with his own 
hand, expressing at the same time his regret that so disagreeable 
a duty as that of subjecting him to such a punishment had been 
imposed on him. 

26. Before the sun had shot his beams into the Gastilian 
quarters, the enemy were in motion, evidently preparing to renew 
the assault of the preceding day. 

ADVERBS 

1. Adverbs modify what ? 101, Or-g. 

2. Classes, 102. 

a. Siftiple, 102, a. 

(1) Classes, 103, a-e. 

(2) Comparison, 104. 

b. Interrogative, 102, c. 

c. Conjunctive, 102, b ; 105. 

d. Relative, 102, Note. 

Exercise 210 

a. Select the adverbs, and tell whether they are simple, 

interrogative, conjunctive, or relative, and what they modify. 

J. Tell what relation they express — time, place, cause, etc. 

c. Compare all that can be compared. 

d. Tell what the conjunctive adverbs connect. 

1. Now had the season rettimed, when the nights grow colder 
and longer. 
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2. Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders unto the milkmaid's hand; whilst loud and in regular 
cadence into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 

3. Thus as they sat there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted, sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its 
hinges. 

4. "Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
triumphs ; and well I reinember a story that often consoled me, 
when as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal." 

5. Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is 
made godlike. 

6. " Long live Michael," they cried, " our brave Acadian min- 
strel!" as they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; and 
straightway Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting 
the old man kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, 
enraptured, hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and 
gossips, laughing loud and long. 

7. Welcome once more to a home that is better perchance 
than the old one ! Here no stony groimd provokes the wrath of 
the farmer. Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as 
a keel through the water. The grass grows more in a single night 
than a whole Canadian summer. 

8. Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor, 
thou hast lain down to rest ! 

9. This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that 
beneath it leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the 
voice of the huntsman ? Where is the thatch-roofed village ? 

10. On their necks and arms they displayed collars and brace- 
lets of turquoise mosaic, with which delicate plumage was 
curiously mingled, while their ears, underlips, and occasionally 
their noses, were garnished with pendants. 

11. "You, too, have been told, perhaps, that I am a god, and 
dwell in palaces of gold and silver." 
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12. When the messenger had gone, Cortes assured the monarch 
that this prompt compliance with his request convinced him of 
his innocence. But it was important that his own sovereign 
should be equally convinced of it. Nothing would promote this 
so much as for Montezuma to transfer his residence to the palace 
occupied by the Spaniards, till on the arrival of Quauhpopoca the 
affair could be fully investigated. 



CONNECTIVES AND EXPLETIVES 

1. Prepositions, 9. 

a. Governs object, 106. 
h. List, 107. 

c. Compound preposition, 108. 

d. Prepositional phrase, 109. 

2. Conjunctions, 10 ; 110. 

a. Coordinate, 110, a. 

b. Correlative, 110, Note. 

c. Subordinate, 110, 6. 

3. Conjunctive adverb, 102, h ; 105. 

4. Expletives, 111, Note. 

5. Sign of apposition, 41, Note. 

Exercise 211 

a. Point out all the connectives, tell whether they are 
prepositions, conjunctions, or conjunctive adverbs, and show 
.what they connect. 

S. Tell whether the conjunctions are coordinate or sub- 
ordinate. 

c. Show what conjunctions are correlative. 
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d. Find all the prepositional phrases, and tell whether the 
prepositions are simple or compound. 

e. Select the sentences that are introduced by expletives, 
and tell the subject of each. 

1. Idly the farmei: sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how 
the flames and the smoke-wreaths struggled together. Behind 
him, n(jdding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic, 
darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 

2. Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted, sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its 
hinges. 

3. Louisburg is not forgotten^, nor Beau S^jour, nor Port Royal. 

4. Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of 
sorrow fall on this house and hearth ; for this is the night of the 
contract. 

5. This was the old man's favorite tale, and he loved to repeat 
it when his neighbors complained that any injustice was done them. 

6. The birds had no fear of the sword that flashed in the sun- 
shine above them. (Care must be given to the word that to de- 
termine whether it is a subordinate conjunction or a relative 
pronoun.) 

7. Then it chanced in a nobleman's palace that a necklace of 
pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion fell on an orphan girl 
who lived as maid in the household. 

8. As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 
suddenly gathers a storm, so on the hearts of the people descended 
the words of the speaker. 

9. Long at her father's door Evangeline stood, with her right 
hand shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, de- 
scending, lighted the village street with mysterious splendor, and 
roofed each peasant's cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned 
its windows. 
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10. The voice of the echoing thunder told her that God was in 
heaven, and governed the world he created. 

11. Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes and 
their country, sing as they go, and in singing forget they are 
weary and wayworn, so with songs on their lips the Acadian 
peasants descended down from the church to the shore. 

12. When a happier season brings us again to our homes from 
the unknown land of our exile, then shall his sacred dust be 
piously laid in the churchyard. 

13. Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and 
not elsewhere. Eor when the heart goes before and illumines the 
pathway, many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in 
darkness. 

14. Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 
godlike. Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is 
made godlike. 

15. It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of 
a phantom. 

16. Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently 
entered into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
wore deep traces of sorrow. 

17. Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the 
maidens blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 
but at the crooked laughedj and called it a thief in 'the cornfield. 

18. The Spaniards came on the great dike, or causeway, which 
stretches some four or five miles in length, and divides Lake 
Chalco from Xochicalco on the west. 

19. They were dressed in the fanciful gala costume of the 
country, with the maxtlatl, or cotton sash, around their loins, and 
a broad mantle of the same material, or of the brilliant feather- 
embroidery, flowing gracefully down their shoulders. 

20. The emperor listened to the charge with surprise, and dis- 
avowed the act, which he said could only have been imputed to 
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him by his enemies. Cortes expressed his belief in his declara- 
tion, but added, that it would be necessary to send for Quauhpo- 
poca and his accomplices, that they might be examined and dealt 
with according to their deserts. 

21. When the messenger had gone, Cortes assured the monarch 
that this prompt compliance with his request convinced him of 
his innocence. But it was important that his own sovereign 
should be equally convinced of it. 

SENTENCES 

1. Classes of sentences : — 

a. As to use, 113. h. As to form, 114. 

(1) Declarative, 113, a. (1) Simple, 114, a. 

(2) Interrogative, 113, h. (2) Complex, 114, h. 

(3) Imperative, 113, c. (3) Compound, 114, c. 

(4) Exclamatory, 113, d. c. Proposition and clause, 118. 

2. Elements of the sentence: — 

a. As to use, 115. 6. As to form : ^ — 

(1) Subject, 115, a. (1) Single word. 

(2) Predicate, 115, b. (2) Phrase : 

(3) Object: (a) Prepositional, 
(a) Direct, 122. (6) Participial. 
(6) Indirect, 123. (c) Infinitive. 

(<?) J'actitive, 124. (d) Group of related words. 

(4) Modifiers, 125. (3) Clause. 

(a) Adjective, 125, a. (4) Member of a compound. 

(b) Adverbial, 125, b. 

(5) Independent or absolute, 126, a, 6, Note. 

1 Let pupils find or make sentences illustrating the topics (1), (2, a, b, e, 
d), (3), and (4). 
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Exercise 212 



a. Classify the following sentences (a) as to use, and 
(6) as to form. 

h. Classify all the elements of each sentence (a) as to 
form, and (6) as to use. 

1. In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pr^ lay in the 
fruitful valley. 

2. Anon from the belfry softly the Angelus sounded, and 
over the roofs of the village columns of pale blue smoke, like 
clouds of incense ascending, rose from a hundred hearths, the 
homes of peace and contentment. 

3. Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads 
and her missal, wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 
and the ear-rings brought in the olden time from France, and 
since, as an heirloom, handed down from mother to child, through 
long generations. 

4. Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- 
friended, and, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of 
her footsteps, knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 
knocker of iron. 

5. Behind them followed the watch-dog, patient, full of im- 
portance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, walking from 
side to side with a lordly air, and superbly waving his bushy tail, 
and urging forward the stragglers. 

6. Pausing a moment to take the pipe that Evangeline brought 
him, and with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly 
continued. 

7. Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remem- 
ber, raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice stood in 
the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, and in its 
right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided over the laws. 
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8. "What is this that ye do, my children? What madness 
has seized you ? Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and 
prayers and privations ? Have you so soon forgotten all lessens 
of love and forgiveness ? " 

9. " Hark ! how those lips still repeat the prayer, Father, 
forgive them ! '' 

10. " Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, who has loved 
thee many a year ; come, give him thy hand and be happy ! " 

11. " Ah ! how often thy feet have trod this path to the 
prairie! How often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands 
around me! Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from 
labor, thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy 
slumbers ! When shall these eyes behold thee ? '' 

12. It came to pass tfiat a pestilence fell on the city. 

13. It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 
who had been summoned to the house of Basil the herdsman. 

14. Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls 
illusions. 

15. Each one thought in his heart that he, too, would go and 
do likewise. 

16. They learned from the garrulous landlord that on the day 
before, with horses and guides and companions, Gabriel left the 
village, and took the road of the prairies. 

17. Resuming its march, the army kept along the southern 
borders of the lake of Chalco, overshadowed at that time by noble 
woods, and by orchards glowing with autumnal fruits, of unknown 
names, but rich and tempting hues. 

18. It was a drawbridge ; and the Spaniards, as they crossed 
it, felt how truly they were committing themselves to the mercy 
of Montezuma, who, by thus cutting off their communications 
with the country, might hold them prisoners in his capital. 

19. When the train had come within a convenient distance, it 
halted, and Montezuma, descending from his litter, came forward 
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leaning on the arms of the lords of Iztapalapan, his nephew and 
brother. 

20. Whatever may have been the monarch's feelings, he so far 
suppressed them as to receive his guest with princely courtesy, 
and to express his satisfaction at personally seeing him in his 
capital. 

21. He planted his cannon so as to command the approaches, 
stationed his sentinels along the works, and, in short, enforced in 
every respect as strict military discipline as had been observed 
in any part of the march. 

22. Whatever might be the cause in which he was embarked, 
the heart of the Spaniard was cheered with the conviction that 
the Saints were on his side. 

23. To the general's query, whether the cacique was the sub- 
ject of Montezuma, he replied, " And what other sovereign could 
I serve ? " 

24. The Mexicans were particularly expert in the use of the 
sling, and the stones which they hurled from their elevated posi- 
tions on the heads of their enemies did even greater execution 
than the arrows. 

25. When broken by the furious charges of the cavalry, he 
soon rallied behind the temporary defences, which, at different 
intervals, had been thrown across the streets, and, facing about, 
renewed the fight with undiminished courage, till the sweeping 
away of the barriers by the cannon of the assailants left a free 
passage for the movements of their horse. 

VERBALS 

1. Participles, 93, a ; 94, a, h ; 95, a-e ; 96, Note ; 100. 

2. Gerunds, 93, h ; 97. 

a. Subject. d. Object of preposition. 

6. In predicate. e. Appositive. 

c. Object of verb. /. Independent. 
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3. Infinitives, 93, <? ; 98 ; 99 ; 100. 

a. Construction of Noun: 

(1) Subject. 

(2) In predicate. 

(3) Object of verb. 

(4) Object of preposition. 

(5) Appositive. 

(6) Independent. 

I. Construction of Adjective. 
c. Construction of Adverb. 

Exercise 213 

a. Select all the participles, and tell what they modify. 
h. Select all the gerunds, and give their construction. 
c. Select all the infinitives, and give their construction. 

1. Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on 
each other, and with their nostrils distended inhaling the fresh- 
ness of evening. 

2. Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm- 
yards, thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of 
cattle came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs inter- 
rupted. 

3. At length I bethought me, and sent him unto the town of 
Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 

4. The grim, taciturn bear climbs down the dark ravines to 
dig for roots by the brookside. 

5. Here they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs, who 
came out to announce the approach of Montezuma, and to welcome 
the Spaniards to the capital. 

6. His hair was not very long ; to wear it short was considered 
unbecoming persons of rank. 
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7. The einperor himself was in the courtyard, waiting to re- 
ceive them. Approaching Cortes, he took from a vase of flowers, 
borne by one of his slaves, a massy collar, in which the shell of a 
species of crawfish, much prized by the Indians, was set in gold. 

8. On the following morning the geneml requested permission 
to return the emperor's visit, by waiting on him in his palace. 
This was readily granted, and Montezuma sent hi& officers to 
conduct the Spaniards to his presence. 

9. On reaching the hall of audience, the Mexican officers 
covered their gay attire with a mantle of nequen, a coarse stuff 
made of the fibres of the maguey, worn only by the poorest classes. 

10. The general, therefore, prepared to display the whole store 
of his theological science. 

11. It would be easy, by allowing him a show of sovereignty, 
to rule in his name, until they had taken measures for their safety. 

12. Having asked an audience from Montezuma, the general 
made the necessary arrangements for his enterprise. 

13. Taking the royal signet from his wrist, he gave it to one 
of his nobles, with orders to show it to the Aztec governor, and 
require his instant presence in the capital. 

14. No one had better opportunity of knowing the truth than 
herself. 

15. They tenderly held his feet in their arms, and endeavored, 
by inserting their shawls and mantles, to relieve them from the 
pressure of the iron. 

16. They strove, by raising themselves on the writhing bodies 
of their dying comrades, or by fixing their spears in the crevices 
of the wall, to surmount the barrier. 

17.. Before they had time to recover from their confusion, the 
gates were thrown open, and Cortes, sallying out at the head of 
his cavalry, supported by a large body of infantry, rode at full 
gallop against them. Taken thus by surprise, it was scarcely 
possible to offer much resistance. 
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Exercise 214 

In the following text, give the construction of the words 
printed in italics. Do not tell all that is to be told about 
each word, but merely give the one or two points that are 
of special importance. ' The point of greatest importance 
concerning a noun is usually its case B,nd why ; concerning a 
pronoun, its antecedent^ and its case and why ; an adjective, 
what it modifies and the way in which it is used ; see Corir 
struction of the Adjective following Exercise 191 ; a verb, its 
tense and mood and why ; a verbal, its use as noun, adjec- 
tive, or adverb ; an adverb, what it modifies ; a preposition or 
conjunction, what it connects. 

As a preparation for this work, study carefully the text in 
the same way in which previous texts have been studied, 
until every portion is thoroughly understood. 

MONTEZUMA IS WOUNDED 

Cortes suffered much from a severe wound which he had re- 
ceived in the hand in the late action. BxjiJt the anguish of his 
mind must have been still greater, as he brooded over the dark 
prospect before him. 

He now sent to the Aztec emperor to request his interposition 
with his subjects in behalf of the Spaniards. But Montezuma 
was not in the humor to comply. He had remained moodily in 
his quarters ever since the general's return. Distressed by his 
position, indignant at those who had placed him in it, he coldly 
answered, " What have I to do with Malinche ? I do not wish 
to hear from him. I desire only to die. To what a state has my 
willingness to serve him reduced me ! " When urged still further 
to comply by Olid and Father Olmedo, he added, "It is of no use. 
They will neither believe me, nor the false words and promises of 
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Malinche. Tou will never leave these walls cUiveJ' On being 
assured, however, that the Spaniards wovM willingly depart, if a 
way were opened to them by their enemies, he at length — moved, 
probably, more by the desire to spare the blood of his subjects 
than of the Christians — consented to. expostulate with his 
people. 

In order to give the greater effect to his presence, he put on his 
imperial robes. The tilmatli, his mantle of white and blue, flowed 
over his shoulders, held together by its rich clasp of the green 
chalchivUl. The same precious gem, with emeralds of uncommon 
size, set in gold, profusely ornamented other parts of his dress. 
His feet were shod with the golden sandals, and his brows covered 
by the copiUi, or Mexican diadem, resembling in form the pontifi- 
cal tiara. Thus attired, and surrounded by a guard of Spaniards 
and several Aztec nobles, and preceded by the golden wand, the 
symbol of sovereignty, the Indian monarch ascended the central 
turret of the palace. His presence was instantly recognized by 
the people, and, as the royal retinue advanced along the battle- 
ments, a change, as if by magic, came over the scene. The dang 
of instruments, the fierce cries of the assailants, were hushed, and 
a deathlike stillness pervaded the whole assembly, so fiercely 
agitated but a few moments before by the wild tumult of war! 
Many prostrated themselves on the ground ; others bent the knee ; 
and all turned with eager expectation towards the monarch, whom 
they had been taught to reverence with slavish awe, and from 
whose countenance they had been wont to turn away, as from the 
intolerable splendors of divinity! Montezuma saw his advan- 
tage; and, while he stood thus confronted with his awe-struck 
people, he seemed to recover all his former authority and con- 
fidence as he felt himself to be still a king. With a calm voice, 
easily heard over the silent assembly, he is said by the Castilian 
writers to have thus addressed them : — 

" Why do I see my people here in arms against the palace of 
my fathers ? Is it that you think your sovereign a prisoner, and 
wish to release him ? If so, you have acted rightly. But you are 
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mistaken. I am no prisoner. The strangers are my gtiests, I 
remain with them only from choice, and can leave them when I 
list. Have you come to drive them from the city ? That is un- 
necessary. They will depart of their own accord, if you will open 
a way for them. Return to your homes, then. Lay down your 
arms. Show your obedience to me who have a right to it. The 
white men shall go back to their own land; and oZZ shall be well 
again within the walls of Tenochtitlan." 

As Montezuma announced himself the friend of the detested 
strangers, a murmur ran through the multitude, — a murmur of 
contempt for the pusillanimous prince who could show himself so 
insensible to the insults and injuries for which the nation was in 
arms ! The swollen tide of their passions swept away all the bar- 
riers of ancient reverence, and taking a new direction, descended 
on the head of the imf ortunate monarch, so far degenerated from 
his warlike ancestors. "Base Aztec, ^ they exclaimed, "woman, 
coward, the white men have made you a woman — fit only to weave 
and spin / " These bitter taunts were soon followed by still more 
hostile demonstrations. A chief, it is said, of high rank, bent a 
bow or brandished a javelin with an air of defiance against the 
emperor, when, in an instant a cloud of stones and arrows de- 
scended on the spot where the royal train was gathered. The 
Spaniards appointed to protect his person had been thrown oft their 
guard by the respectful deportment of the people during their 
lord's address. They now hastily interposed their bucklers. But 
it was too late. Montezuma was wounded by three of the missiles, 
one of which, a stone, fell with such violence on his head, near the 
temple, as brought him senseless to the ground. The Mexicans, 
shocked at their own sacrilegious act, experienced a sudden revxd- 
sion of feeling, and setting up a dismal cry, dispersed panic-struck 
in different directions.. Not one of the multitudinous array re- 
mained in the great square before the palace ! 

The unhappy prince, meanwhile, was borne by his attendants 
to his apartments below. On recovering from the insensibility 
caused by the blow^ the wretchedness of his condition broke upon 
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him. He had tasted the last bitterness of degradation. He had 
been reviled, rejected^ by his people^ The meanest of the rabble 
had raised their hands against him. He had nothing more to live 
for. It was in vain that Cortes and his officers endeavored to 
soothe the anguish of his spirit Bjn^jill him with better thoughts. 
He spoke not a word in answer. His wound, though dangertyas, 
might still, with skilful treatment, not prove mortal. But Monte- 
zuma refused all the remedies prescribed for it. He tore off the 
bandages as often as they were applied, maintaining all the while 
the most determined silence. He sat with eyes dejected, brooding 
over his fallen fortunes, over the image of ancient majesty and 
present humiliation. He had survived his honor. But a spark of 
his ancient spirit seemed to kindle in his bosom, as it was clear he 
did not mean to survive his disgrace. From this painful scene 
the Spanish general and his followers were soon called away by 
the new dangers which menaced the garrison. 

This work of giving construction may, if thought best, be 
extended to other portions of text, the teacher suiting the 
selection of the words to the needs of the class. 

If the teacher desires to give a drill in formal parsing, the 
pupil may use the following 



OUTLINES. OF PARSING 

1. THE NOUN 
Noun. Why ? 
Common or proper. Why ? 
Number. Why ? 
Gender. Why? 
Case. Why? 

(It is scarcely worth while to tell the person of nouns.) 
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2. THE PRONOUN 
Pronoun. Why ? 

Personal, relative, interrogative, or adjective. Why ? 
Agreement. (Give antecedent, and person, number, and 
gender.) 

Case. Why? 

If relative, show what it connects. 

3. THE ADJECTIVE 

Adjective. Why ? 

Descriptive or definitive. Why ? 

Give comparison (if compared) and tell degree. 

Tell what it modifies. 

4. THE VERB 
Verb. Why? 

Weak or strong, and principal parts. 
Active or passive. Why ? 
Transitive or intransitive. Why ? 
Mood. Why? 
Tense. Why ? 

Agreement. (Tell subject, and give person, number, and 
gender.) 

6. THE ADVERB 
Adverb. Why? 

Give comparison (if compared) and tell degree 
Tell what it modifies. 
If a conjunctive adverb, tell what it connects. 
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6. THE PREPOSITION 

Preposition. Why ? 
Simple or compound ? 

What relation does it express ? (Tell its object, and the 
word or expression to which it joins the object.) 

7. THE CONJUNCTION 

Conjunction. Why ? 

Coordinate or subordinate. Why ? 

Show what it connects. 



PAKT V 
OUTLINES FOR COMPOSITION 



PART V 
OUTLINES FOR COMPOSITION 

PART I. OUTLINE OF EVANGELINE 

1. THE ACADIANS 

1. The Village of Grand-Pre. 

a. The surrounding country. 
h. The village itself. 

Description of the houses. 

The people of the village. 

An evening scene. 

2. Evangeline and her Father. 

a. Where they lived. 

b. Personal appearance of the father. 
c Personal appearance of Evangeline. 

Her features. 
Her dress. 

3. Evangeline's Home. 

a. The house-yard. 
h. The barn-yard. 
285 
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4. Evangeline's Childhood. 

a. Her playmate Gabriel. 

Learning their lessons together. 

At the forge. 

Coasting. 

Climbing in the barns. 

b. Suitors. 

c. " Sunshine of St. Eulalie." 

2. AN EVENING AT THE FARMER'S HOUSE 

1. Autumn. 

a. Sights peculiar to autumn. 

b. Signs of a cold winter. 
€. Summer of All-Saints. 

d. Sounds peculiar to autumn. 

2. The Close of Day. 

a. Return of the cattle. 

b. Return of the flocks. 

c. Return of the wains. 

d. Milking-time. 

3. The Hearth-side. 

a. The firelight. 

b. The old man singing. 
€. Evangeline spinning. 

4. Visitors. 

a. The hobnailed shoes. 

b. A hearty welcome. 

c. An exciting theme of conversation. 

d. Apart by the window. 
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3. THE WRITING OF THE CONTRACT 

1. The Notary. 

a. Personal appearance. 
6. His love for children. 

The stories he told them. 
c. Conversation with Basil. 

2. The Story of Justice. 

a. The brazen statue. 

6. The laws corrupted. 

c. The lost necklace. 

d. The orphan girl condemned. 

e. The thunder-bolt. 

3. The Contract. 

a. Evangeline prepares the table. 

b. The notary writes the contract, and is paid. 

c. The notary drinks and departs. 

d. The draught-board. 

e. The twilight gloom of the window. 

4. Good Night. 

a. The curfew. 

b. On the doorstep. 

c. Up the stairway. 

d. Evangeline's bedroom. 

e. Among the trees of the orchard. 
/. Clouds in the moonlight. 
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4. SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 

1. The Gatherings 

a. The golden gates. 

b. Up from the meadows. 

c. Hospitality. 

2. The Feast of Betrothal. 

a. Under the trees. 

b. The old folks. 

c. Description of Michael the fiddler. 

d. Maids and youths. 

3. The Message from the King. 

a. Thronging to the church — men and women. 

6. The guard from the ships. 

c. The commander speaks. 

d. Comparison to summer storm. 

e. Basil, with arms uplifted. 

4. The House of the Prince of Peace. 
a. Father Felician speaks. 

Reminds them of his teaching. 
Points to the crucifix. 
J. Sobs of contrition. 

c. The evening service. 

5. A Time of Suspense. 

a. Evangeline at her father's door. 

b. The waiting supper. 

e. Cheering the village women. 

d. Listening at the church. 

e. The lonely house. 

/. The disconsolate rain. 
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6. THE EXILE 

1. Leaving Home. 

a. Moving the household goods. 

b. The work at the sea-beach. 

c. The roll of drums from the churchyard. 

d. The long-imprisoned Acadians come forth. 

2. Good-by, Gabriel I 

a. Evangeline waiting. 

6. Meets Gabriel and comforts him. 

c. Meets her father. 

d. Confusion and separation at the beach. 

3. Night on the Shore. 

a. Night descends. 

Description of the beach. 

The camp of the houseless Acadians. 

The herds waiting at the farm-yard. 

b. The evening fires. 

e. The priest comes to Evangeline and her father. 

Appearance of Benedict. 
The priest ofifers consolation. 

4. The Burning of Grand-Pre. 

a. The sudden light in the south. 
Description of the fire. 
Efifect produced on the people. 
Effect on the animals at the farm-yards. 
(Suggestion of wild horses and buffaloes.) 
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5. Death of Benedict. 

a. Manner of his death. 

b. * Evangeline swoons. 

c. What she saw on waking. 

d. Burial on the sea-beach. 

e. The ships sail away. 

PART II 

1. THE LONELY MAIDEN 

1. Weary Years of Wandering. 

a. Comparison to scattered snowflakes. 

b. Extent of their wanderings. 

c. Seeking homes and graves. 

2. The Fading Morn. 

a. The wandering maiden. 
J. Her pathway through the desert of life. 
(Compared to the emigrant's way.) 

c. A June morning returning into the east. 

d. Straying in churchyards. 

3. St. Catherine's Tresses, 
a. Rumors. 

J. Urged to marry Baptiste. 
c. Evangeline's reply. 

4. Cheering Words. 

a. The priest offers encouragement. 

b. Evangeline continues her search. 

c. Longfellow proposes to follow her as a traveller 

follows a streamlet. 
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2. DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 

!• The Father of Waters. 

a. The cumbrous boat and its passengers. 
J. " Gliding and camping." 
e. Description of the river scenery. 
d. Approaching the Golden Coast. 

2. Under the Cypress Trees. 

a. In the Bayou of Plaquemine. 

6. The deathlike silence. 

c. The moonlight. 

d. A feeling of wonder. 

(Comparison of the mimosa.) 

e. The vision of Gabriel. 

3. Through the Midnight. 
a. The bugle blast. 

J. The boat-songs. 
/ c. Mysterious sounds. 

4. Asleep on the Island. 

a. The lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
6. Sylvan islands. 

c. Mooring the boat. 

d. Sleeping on the greensward. 

e. Evangeline's vision. 

5. The Passing of Gabriel. 

a. A light, swift boat. 

The rowers. 
The helmsman. 

b. Behind a screen of palmettoes. 

c. Evangeline's dream. 

d. Father Felician's interpretation of the dream. 
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6. The Song of the Mocking-bird. 

a. The sun becomes a magician. 
h. The mocking-bird sings. 

Plaintive tones. 

Soaring to madness. 

Single notes. 

All gathered together. 
(Compared to rain.) 
e. Entering the Teche. 

3. A GLAD REUNION 

1. The House of the Herdsman. 

a. Its location. 

6. Description of the house. 

c. The garden and dove-cots. 

d. The pathway to the prairie. 

e. Cluster of trees. 

(Compared to ships.) 

2. The Herdsman. 

a. Description of the herdsman. 

6. The herds about him. 

c. The blast of the horn, and its effect. 

d. The meeting. 

A hearty welcome. 
Gabriel missing. 
Explanation of his absence. 
Basil promises to overtake him. 
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3. 


Old Companions. 




a. Michael the fiddler. 




"Borne aloft." 




h. Hilarious joy. 




c. They enter the house. 


4. 


A Happy Evening. 




a. In the glimmering lamplight. 




5. Basil's speech. 




Comparison of the south with the north. 




Becomes wrathful at the thought of King George, 




Cautions against the fever. 




c. The Creoles. 




d. Music and dancing. 



Moonlight in the Garden. 

a. Olden memories. 

6. Evangeline goes into the garden. 

The moonlight. 

The flowers. 

c. She follows the path to the prairie. 

Fireflies and stars. 

She talks to the absent Gabriel. 

d. The whippoorwill. 

The Search Renewed. 

a. Sunrise. 

h. Father Felician says " Farewell I " 

c. The fruitless chase. 

d. News at the inn. 
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4. CHASING THE PHANTOM 

1. The Desert Land. 
a. Description. 

The mountains. 
The rivers. 

The beautiful prairies. 
(Buffaloes, fires, Indians, vultures, bears.) 
J. The distant smoke of the camp-fire — embers and 
ashes. 

2. The Indian Woman. 

a. She tells her story and shares their hospitality. 
h. At the door of Evangeline's tent. 

The Shawnee and Evangeline tell their tales of 
love. 

The tale of the Mowis. 

The tale of the fair. Lilinau. 
c. Effect of these stories on Evangeline. 

3. The Black Robe Chief. 

a. The Shawnee tells of the chief. 
h. They reach the Mission. 

The tents of the Christians. 

The worshippers under the oak. 

c. The priest's welcome. 

d. News of Gabriel. 

e. Evangeline remains at the Mission. 

4. The Compass-flower, 
a. The long summer. 
6. Husking com. 
<?• The compass-flower compared to faith. 
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5. The Dawn of Another Life. 
a. A winter of disappointment. 
6. The notes of the bluebird, and a rumor of Gabriel. 

c. Evangeline goes to Michigan. 

d. The years bring their streaks of gray. 

The preceding outlines are to be used as the basis of re- 
productive work, while the following (suggested by the pre- 
ceding) are to be used for creative work. 

A. THE HOME' I LOVE 

(Suggested by " Outline 1 : The Acadians," and intended 
to be a description of the pupil's own home.) 

1. Location. 

(If in the country, describe the character of the country ; 
if in town, describe the quarter of town in which it is 
located. In going to and from school, look for objects that 
may furnish interesting details.) 

2. Description. 

a. Of the house. 

h. Of the grounds, barn (if any), trees, etc. 

3. Historical associations. 

(Anything of interest that has ever happened in connec- 
tion with the home, an event that stands out vividly in the 
memory, either as a pleasant or exciting occurrence.) 

B. AN EVENING AT HOME 

(Suggested by " Outline 2 : An Evening at the Farmer's 
House.") 

1. Time of year and kind of weather. 

2. Interesting things that happen toward nightfall. 
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3. At the hearthside. 

Description of the room. 

Members of the family and what they are doing. 

Minute description of some member of the house- 
hold or of some visitor. 

Perhaps an interesting story is told during the even- 
ing that may be reproduced. 

4. Good-night scene. 

The little girl who wrote the following produced a very 
interesting composition, although the evening which she de- 
scribed was quite commonplace — nothing unusual having 
occurred. Her success was due to the fact that she was ob- 
servant — had her eyes and heart open to make note of the 
little things that are common to the everyday experiences 
of aU. 

AN EVENING AT HOME 

'Twas very cold for March. The snow lay on the ground, and 
all around the small flakes went whirling past. It seemed as if 
they never reached the ground, but kept going round and round 
in the air. I turned up the collar of my jacket and started 
toward home. When I reached the corner of the Journal Office, 
I found some Methodist ladies had made some trifles, which were 
for sale in the old bowling-alley. The place was crowded, and I 
stayed only a few moments. 

When at last I reached the house, my fingers were so numb " 
with the cold, I could not at first turn the door-knob. However, 
after I had beat my hands together and got up the circulation, I 
managed to open the door. I stepped inside and closed it behind 
me. A bright fire was burning in the grate, and its cheerful 
blaze added greatly to the appearance of the room. I stepped 
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toward it and stretched my hands to the blaze. As I did so, a 
sharp yelp sounded from under my feet, and I found, to my dis- 
may, I had stepped upon my uncle's little Scotch terrier, who 
spent most of his time at our house. 

It was fast growing dark outside, and I heard the barn-doors 
slam, and then a great stamping and blowing, and I knew that 
the boys were coming in. 

After supper we sat around and talked for a while. We were 
in the sitting room. The electric lights made it as light as day. 
In a short time we scattered, and I took up a book I wished to 
finish, and retired to the library. 

My cousin was staying with us. He was tall (some six feet) 
and rather handsome (although he did insist on wearing a mus- 
tache, which my sister declared made him look forty) . 

The fire burned low, and I felt tired and very sleepy, so I bade 
good night to all and went upstairs to bed. The last thing I 
remembered, was hearing the wind moan through the pine trees. 
My eyes closed wearily, and I knew no more until morning. 

a GABRIEL DISCOVERS EVANGELINE 

(Suggested by "Outline 2, Part 11; Down the Missis- 
sippi.") 

1. Gabriel leaves home. 

(Describe his getting ready, and the parting with his 
father.) 

2. Approaches the island. 

3. Something makes him suspect the presence of people 
on the island, and he investigates. 

4. Describe the meeting of Gabriel and Evangeline. 
Think carefully what will make the most pleasing scene. 
How soon shall Gabriel know who the sleepers are ? Who 
shall waken first? Whom shall Gabriel meet first, — the 
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priest, Evangeline, or some one else ? Shall Gabriel waken 
Evangeline himself, or shall she be wakened by the sound of 
his oars? Picture the whole scene in your mind before 
writing. 

6. Departure from the island. 

6. Arrival at Basil's home. 

i>. A PICTURESQUE HOME 

Read carefully the description of the herdsman's house 
(found in the text beginning with line 888). If you were a 
painter, could you paint a picture of it ? Notice : that it 
stands on the bank of a river — it is o'ershadowed by oaks 
with their Spanish moss and mistletoe — it is surrounded by 
an old-fashioned garden full of flowers — its roof is large 
and loV — a broad veranda runs around it — dove-cots are at 
each end of the house — some one is at home, for the blue 
smoke is ascending from the chimney-top — from the garden 
gate a pathway runs through the grove of oaks — the sun is 
setting — and just where the sun goes down is a cluster of 
trees in the distance. Observe how one thing suggests 
another to the poet's mind : the veranda, with its roses and 
vines, suggests the humming-birds and bees ; and the cluster 
of trees, with their tangled grape-vines, suggests a number of 
ships in a motionless calm. Look around this evening after 
school and find a home that you think is the most pictu- 
resque. It may not be a fine large house ; very probably it 
will be a humble little cottage ; but let it be one that would 
make a pretty picture if an artist were to paint it. Look at 
it again in the morning and take notes concerning its appear- 
ance in the morning light, trying not to overlook anything 
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of interest. Write the description without mentioning who 
lives in the house, and see if any of your classmates can make 
out what place you are describing. 

E. SKETCH OF LONGFELLOW'S LIFE 

(Study the following sketch until you have learned the 
leading facts concerning the poet's life.) 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the author of " Evangeline," spent 
his boyhood in Portland, Maine, where he was born, February 27, 
1807. Sunny locks of auburn hair were blown by the summer 
winds about his comely face, the fresh complexion of which was 
made still lovelier by the kindly expression of his clear blue eyes. 
His nature was one of joyousness and gentleness combined. 
When he was five years old he started to the public school, but 
found the boys so rough in their sports that at the end of a week 
he begged to be allowed to remain at home. So tender and com- 
passionate was he that one day when he had shot a robin his blue 
eyes filled up with tears, and so distressed was he at sight of the 
dead bird that he never tried the cruel sport again. 

He was one of eight children — four boys and four girls ; and 
at the head of this family were most excellent parents. The 
father, who was a lawyer, was several times a member of the leg- 
islature of his state, and once a member of Congress. The 
mother was a daughter of General Wadsworth, who fought in the 
Eevolutionary War. Among her ancestors were four Pilgrims 
who came in the Mayflower^ two of whom were the famous Elder 
William Brewster and Captain John Alden, concerning whom 
you have no doubt read in Longfellow's "Courtship of Miles 
Standish." She had a brother, Henry Wadsworth (for whom our 
Longfellow was named), who was an officer in the war with Tripoli, 
and who died the death of a hero, in September, 1804, being at 
the time second in command of the Intrepid, which exploded in 
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the harbor of Tripoli while attempting to destroy the enemy's 
ships. The story of this brave man's death doubtless contrib- 
uted something to the patriotism of his namesake. 

At the age of fourteen Henry entered Bowdoin College, having 
received previous preparation at Portland Academy. At college 
he made such excellent use of his opportunities that he ^aduated 
second in a large class of young men, several of whom afterward 
became famous. Among this number was Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whose writings have been a delight to so many. At one of the 
examinations Longfellow made so brilliant a translation of one 
of Horace's " Odes " that when the Board of Trustees were after- 
ward seeking for a professor of modern languages, he was recom- 
mended and elected to the position. 

To prepare for the work of this professorship he went to 
Europe, and spent three years and a half in study, visiting Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. During this time he 
was laying up precious experiences and associations, which were 
afterward to lend beauty and power to his writings. When he 
returned to America and took up his work at Bowdoin, he entered 
upon his duties with such spirit that students began to come to 
the college largely because he was one of the teachers. Two 
years afterward he was married to Mary Storer Potter, a young 
woman of strong mind and rare beauty. Longfellow held the 
professorship at Bowdoin for five years, when he was elected to 
the Professorship of Modern Languages and Literature at Har* 
vard. 

He prepared for this position by taking another journey to 
Europe — a period of eighteen months being spent in travel and 
study. It was during this visit to Europe that the first great 
shadow of his life fell over him in the death of the wife whom 
he so tenderly loved. Afterward in his loneliness he used to 
imagine as he sat in the fitful firelight of evening that the spirits 
of his departed friends came into his room to encourage him. 
This suggested to him the beautiful poem, " Footsteps of Angels,'' 
of which the following verses are a part : — 
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"And with them the Being Beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

** With a slow and noiseless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

" And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes 
Like the stars, so still and saintlike, 
Looking dovTuward from the skies." 

When he went to Harvard to begin his work, he found lodging 
in what was called the " Craigie House/' that had been Washing- 
ton's headquarters during the siege of Boston in the Revolution- 
ary War. Here he occupied the very room that Washington had 
occupied before him. Not only did he teach as few others have 
taught, but he wrote much, both prose and poetry. Some of his 
most famous short poems were written at this time, among which 
may be mentioned the "Psalm of Life," "The Wreck of the 
Hesperus," "The Village Blacksmith," "The Rainy Day," and 
" Excelsior." In 1843, after paying another visit to Europe, he 
was married to Miss Fannie Appleton, a lady lovely in person 
and character, to whom were born two sons and three daughters. 
These three little girls, 

" Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair," 

used to try to surprise their papa by stealing down the stairway 
of an evening before the lamps were lighted and rushing into the 
room from different doorways to clamber over his chair and 
"devour" him with kisses. But soon another shadow was to 
come into his life, darker even than the first. One day, when 
Mrs. Longfellow was sealing up some curls which she had just 
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cut from the heads of the little girls, some of the hot wax, drop- 
ping, set fire to her thin dress, and, before her husband could do 
anything to save her, she was so badly burned that she died the 
next morning. She was buried on the anniversary of their wed- 
ding day, and Longfellow was once more left in sorrow, this time, 
however, with the little children to console him, and the whole 
world to sympathize with him, for now he was known to the 
world through his beautiful writings. Two months afterward 
he wrote in his journal: "How can! live any longer ! . . . The 
glimmer of golden leaves in the sunshine . . . everything with- 
out, full of loveliness. But within me the hunger, the famine of 
the heart." He did live on, though, with this famine of the 
heart for twenty years, blessing the world with his beautiful 
thoughts. Seven years after his wife's death he made his last 
visit to Europe, taking his three daughters with him, and receiv- 
ing a great deal of attention from distinguished people. 

Longfellow died on Friday, March 24, 1882. Few persons 
have been loved by so many people. The message of his death 
was sent round the world, and the hearts of thousands were sad- 
dened by the news. We are glad to know that long before his 
death abundant assurance was given him that the world loved 
him. One most beautiful tribute paid to him was by the school 
children of his town, who presented to him on his seventy-second 
birthday an arni-chair made from the wood of the "spreading 
chestnut tree'' under which the village smithy stood. The 
children loved him then, they love him now, and they will lore 
him forever ! 

OUTLINE 
1. Boyhood. 

Birth. 

Appearance and disposition. 
First school experience. 
Shooting the robin. 
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2. The Longfellow Family. 

Father. 
Mother. 

Descended from the Pilgrims. 
Uncle Henry Wadsworth. 

3. College Days. 

Classmate Hawthorne. 
Translation of the Ode. 

4. Professor at Bowdoin College. 

Preparation. 
First marriage. 

6. Professor at Harvard. 
• Preparation. 

Death of his wife. 

Craigie House. 

Second marriage. 

Children. 

Death of Mrs. Longfellow. 

Last visit to Europe. 

6. Death. 

Tribute of love. 

OUTLINES FOR FIRST FIVE EXTRACTS FROM 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

1. Lake Chalco. 

a. Southern border. 

(1) Woods and orchards. 

(2) Irrigated fields. 
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I. The dike. 

(1) Location. 

(2) Length and breadth. 

(3) Material. 

c. Sights from the dike. 

(1) Indians in pirogues. 

(2) Floating gardens. 

(3) Little towns and villages. 
2. Iztapalapan. 

a. Entrance. 

J. Size. 

<?. Places of interest. 

(1) Gardens. 

(2) The aviary. 

(3) The stone reservoir. 

(4) The distant prospect of Mexico. 

d. Anxious thoughts of Cortes. 
8. The Journey to Mexico. 

a. The start. 

(1) Early in the morning. 

(2) Arrangement of the army. 
J. Scenes along the way. 

(1) Buildings. 

(2) Towns and hamlets. 

(3) Swarms of canoes. 

(4) Fairy islands. 

(5) Fort Xoloc. 

c. Meeting with the Aztec chiefs. 

(1) Description of the chiefs. 

(2) The ceremony of salutation. 

d. The drawbridge. 
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4. Cortes and Montezuma meet. 
a. The emperor appears. 

J. Marks of respect shown to him. 

c. Description of Montezuma. 

d. The meeting. 

(1) Courtesy and gifts. 

(2) The attempted embrace. 

e. Escorted into the city. 

5. The Spanish quarters, 
a. Near the temple. 
J. The old palace. 

<?. Received by the emperor. 

d. Cortes inspects the quarters. 

(1) General description of the place. 

(2) The best rooms. 

(3) Assigns his troops their respective places. 

(4) Plants the cannon. 

e. The bountiful collation. 

(The pupils should make outlines for the remaining ex- 
tracts, similar to the preceding.) 

WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT 

William Hickling Prescott was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, 
on the fourth of May, 1796. He grew to be a handsome, light- 
hearted boy, loved by all, especially by his mother. He took 
great delight in reading stories of adventure; and although he 
was not so fond of study as his father and mother may have 
wished him to be, yet he was admitted to the Sophomore class at 
Harvard College when he was^but fifteen years of age. He made 
rapid progress in the study of language and literature, and every- 
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thing seemed to promise a bright future for the boy. A great 
and unexpected change came into his life, however, when one day 
a classmate threw a crust of bread across the dining hall, and 
accidentally struck young Prescott in the eye, knocking him 
senseless to the floor. He was carried immediately to his 
father's home in Boston, but did not rally from the shock for sev- 
eral weeks. When at last he was able to return to college, he 
found himself obliged to do all his reading with one eye, the sight 
of the other having been lost forever. At the age of eighteen he 
graduated with honors, and entered his father's law office. Not 
long after this, the one eye that was left to him was attacked 
with rheumatism, and he was threatened with total blindness. 

Hoping that rest and change might restore his eyesight, he 
decided to visit his grandfather, Thomas Hickling, who lived in 
the Azores. " For a few days he enjoyed the vegetation and new 
life, and then for six- weeks he was in total darkness, living in a 
large room, where he took exercise by walking from corner to 
corner, thrusting out his elbows that^ he might not come in con- 
tact with the wall. Most of this time he sang aloud in the dark- 
ness, thus keeping hope in his heart." ^ 

From the Azores he went to Europe for medical treatment, vis- 
iting London, Paris, Eome, and other places, gaining much infor- 
mation that would be of service to him in his life's work. After 
his return, rheumatism again compelled him to remain indoors 
for months, during which time a younger sister read to him from 
six to eight hours every day. 

On the fourth of May, 1820, he was happily married to Miss 
Susan Amory, whose loving companionship brought sunshine into 
his darkened life and supported him in his work. 

Having decided at length to make literature his life-work, he 
entered courageously upon a course of reading and language study 
which occupied him for four or five years.- At the age of thirty 
years, he decided to write a history of " Ferdinand and Isabella,'' 

1 Sarah K. Bolton's " Famous American Authors." 
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and in preparation for this work sent to Madrid and secured a 
large number of volumes much needed for reading and consulta- 
tion. Before they arrived, however, he was once more confined 
to a dark room, where he was obliged to stay for four long months. 
What made this experience more trying to him, the books came 
from Spain with all their coveted treasures, but he was unable to 
find any one who could read Spanish. Having the will, though, 
he soon found the way. He hired a secretary, and taught 
him to pronounce Spanish, and for several months he listened 
studiously to the monotonous reading. After this the work was 
made lighter by the coming of a young man from Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was skilled in the Spanish language. With a green 
shade over his eyes, Prescott listened for several hours each day 
to the reading of volume after volume. In this way he spent 
three and a half years in preparation before he began to write ; 
but the work was so well done that when the history was pub- 
lished he sprang immediately into public favor. 

He now set about writing the "Conquest of Mexico" on which 
he spent five years of faithful, painstaking effort. He afterward 
wrote the " Conquest of Peru," which was considered by many to 
be even more fascinating than the " Conquest of Mexico." 

He died suddenly on the 27th of January, 1859, and was laid 
to rest by the side of his father and mother under St. PauPs 
Church. Seldom has a man achieved such brilliant success in the 
face of hindrances so serious and discouraging. 

OUTLINE 
1. Boyhood. 

Birth — time and place. 
Love of reading. 
College life. 

Bright prospects. 
Dining-room accident. 
Graduation. 
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2. Manhood. 

Visit to the Azores. 

Visit to Europe, and return. 

Marriage. 

" Ferdinand and Isabella." 

Books from Madrid. 

The hired secretary. 
" Conquest of Mexico ; " " Conquest of Peru. 

3. Death. 
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PART VI 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR 

INTRODUCTORY 

1. Grammar treats of the nature and forms of words and 
their constructions. 

2. Language is the expression of thought by means of 
words. 

3. Because of the difference in meaning and use, words 
are grouped into eight classes, called parts of speech. They 
are as follows : Noun^ Pronoun^ Adjective^ FerJ, Adverb^ 
Preposition^ Conjunction^ s,nd Interjection. 

4. A noun is a name. 

5. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Note. — A substantive is any expression used as a noun. 

6. An adjective is a word used to modify the meaning 
of a substantive. 

7. A verb is the word or group of words that does the 
telling or asking in a sentence. 

Note. — A group of words thus used is called a verb-phrase. 

8. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, adjective, or other adverb. 

811 
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9. A preposition is a word used to show the relation be- 
tween its object and some other word. 

10. A conjunction is a word used to join together words, 
sentences, or parts of sentences. 

11. An interjection is a word used to express some sudden 
or strong emotion. 

NOUNS 

12. A proper noun is a special name applied to some par- 
ticular object to distinguish it from all others. 

13. A common noun is a name that may be applied to any 
one of a class of objects. 

14. Common nouns are divided into ahstract^ collective^ 
and verbal nouns. 

16. An abstract noun is the name of a quality considered 
apart from the object in which it is found ; as, the briffhtnesa 
of the sun, the beauts/ of Evangeline, the strength of Basil. 

16. A collective noun is one which, even in the singular, 
denotes more than one ; as, a swarm of bees (only one 
swarm, but consisting of a large number of bees). 

17. A verbal noun is the name of an action or state of 
being; as. The singing of birds is pleasant. The verbal 
noun ends in -ing. It is derived from a verb, but has lost 
all power to govern an object or receive adverbial modifiers. 

Gender 

18. Gender is a distinction with regard to sex. It applies 
to nouns and pronouns. 

19. There are four genders : masculine^ feminine^ neuter^ 
and common. 
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20. A noun or pronoun which denotes a male is of the 
masculine gender ; slq^ father, priest, he. 

21. A noun or pronoun which denotes a female is of the 
feminine gender ; as, mother, priestess, she. 

22. A noun or pronoun which denotes neither male nor 
female is of the neuter gender ; as, bam, necklace, it. 

23. A noun or pronoun used with the intention of apply- 
ing to either male or female is of the common gender ; as, 
children, parents. 

Note. — If a teacher says to a class of boys and girls, "You have 
recited well to-day," the pronoun you is intended to apply to girls and 
boys alike, and is, therefore, of the common gender. 

24. The distinction of sex is often ignored in speaking of 
inferior animals and little children. Thus, we speak of a 
little child in its cradle. 

25. By a figure of speech called personification, the mas- 
culine or feminine gender is often ascribed to objects that 

have no sex ; as, 

*^ she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps 
As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar.*' 

26. There are three ways of expressing gender : — 

a. By different words : as, man, woman; hoy, girl; he, she. 
h. By different endings : as, host, hostess; priest, priestess, 
c. By prefixes or suffixes; as, man-servant, maid-servant; 
landlord, landlady. 

Person 

27. Person is that property of a noun or pronoun which 
shows its relation to the speaker. There are three persons : 
first, second, and third. 
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a. The first person denotes the speaker ; as, Forty years 
of my life have /labored among you. 

6. The second person denotes the person spoken to; as, 
you in the preceding example. 

c. The third person denotes the person or thing spoken of ; 
as, Father Felician entered, and ascended the Btep% of the altar. 

Note. — The distinction of person applies especially to pronouns. 
Nouns are used almost exclusively in the third person, and what dis- 
tinction of person exists is in the use of the word, and not in its form. 

Number 

28. Number is that property of a noun or pronoun which 
distinguishes one from more than one. There are two num- 
bers : singular and plural. 

a. The singular number denotes but one object ; as, bam^ 
blacksmith^ he. 

b. The plural denotes more than one object ; as, bams^ 
blacksmiths^ they. 

29. The plural is regularly formed by adding s to the sin- 
gular. 

Remark 1. — Nouns whose singular ends in « or a similar sound will 
not admit the addition of 8 without a connecting vowel, so that the 
plural ending becomes es ; as, box, boxes ; church, churches. 

Remark 2. — Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, add es to 
form the plural ; as, cargo, cargoes. 

Remark 3. — Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, change 
the y to i and add es ; as, sky, skies. 

Remark 4. — Nouns ending in / or fe change / to v, and add es ; as, 
beef, beeves ; life, lives. This rule, however, is not of great value, since 
the exceptions are so numerous; as, chief, chiefs; belief, beliefs. 

30. Some nouns form their plural irregularly : man^ men; 
goose^ geese ; mouse.^ mice ; child., children. 
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31. Some nouns are alike in both numbers : Bheep^ deer, 

32. A few nouns are used only in the plural : scissors^ 
ashes. 

33. In compound words, the modified part, or the part 
which names the thing, receives the plural ending ; as, 
brothers-in-lawy night-dews^ bee-hives. 

Case 

34. Case denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun to 
other words. There are three cases : nominative, possessive, 
and objective. 

35. The nominative case has the following uses : — 

a. As subject of a sentence : Harvests are gathered in. 

b. In the predicate, meaning the same person or thing as 
the subject : Basil was a blacksmith. 

c. In apposition with another word which is in the nomi- 
native : Basil the blacksmith nailed the shoe in place. Evan- 
geline's lover was Gabriel, the son of the blacksmith. 

d. By address: Welcome, Basil, my friend! (This is 
called the vocative. The name compellative is also used.) 

e. By exclamation: Poor man! he was in great sorrow. 
/. By pleonasm : The smith, a mighty man is he. 

g. With a participle in an abridged proposition : — 

(1) As subject: The curfew bell beginning to ring, the 
guests arose and departed. 

(2) As predicate : Being a man of honor, he suffered loss. 
h. By inscription : SomQ days must be dark and dreary. 

— Longfellow. 

36. The possessive case (sometimes called genitive) is 
used as a modifier of another substantive. While it is thus 
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used as an adjective element, it still remains a noun, and 
may take adjective modifiers. Its most frequent meaning is 
that of possession of some kind. 

37. The possessive case singular is formed by adding '» to 
the nominative : the priest' % gown. 

38. The possessive case plural is formed by adding the 
apostrophe only when the nominative plural ends in s ; 
otherwise the ending is the same as in the singular : the 
peasants^ houses, the children's pl'dy things. 

39. The sign of the possessive should immediately pre- 
cede the word modified. This principle applies to 

a. Compound names : RenS Leblanc*s inkhorn. 

b. Complex titles : the Kin^ of England'' s command. 

c. A series of terms, as in the name of a mercantile firm : 
Smithy Brown^ and Company's warehouse. 

40. The objective case has the following uses : — 

a. Direct object of a transitive verb or a preposition : 
They sang the hymn. 

b. Indirect object of a transitive verb, naming the person 
or thing indirectly affected by the action of the verb : Give 
him thy hand. 

c. In apposition with a substantive that is in the objective 
case : They floated down to the Mississippi, the Father of 
Waters. 

d. Adverbial signification, expressing time^ distance, meas- 
ure, quantity, or value: Silent a moment they stood. The 
notary's son has loved thee many a tedious year. He 
walked five miles. He is worth a fortune. (This is some- 
times called the adverbial objective.) 

41. Apposition is the use of a noun to modify another 
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noun or pronoun denoting the same person or thing. It is 
in the same case as the word which it modifies, and is called 
an appositive. 

Note. — As is sometimes used as the sign of apposition : They 
elected him as chairman. Or is also used in the same way : They were 
amazed at sight of the chinampas, or floating gardens. 

42. The declension of a noun or pronoun is its variation 
in form to denote number and case. 







Examples op Dbclbnsion 




Nom. 
Poss. 


and Obj. 


SINOULAR 

Fox 
Fox's 


PLTTItAL 

Foxes 
Foxes' 


Norn. 
Poss. 


and Obj. 


Woman 
Woman's 


Women 
Women's 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Nom. 
Poss. 


and Obj. 
and Obj. 


Notary 
Notary's 
Housewife 
Housewife's 

PRONOUNS 


Notaries 
Notaries' 
Housewives 
Housewives' 



43. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

44. The antecedent of a pronoun is the substantive which 
the pronoun represents. It is so called because it usually 
precedes the pronoun. 

45. Pronouns, like nouns, have person^ gender^ number^ 
and case. 

46. A pronoun always agrees with its antecedent in per- 
son^ gender y and number ; but its case must be determined by 
its relation to the other words of the clause in which it is 
found. 
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47. There are four classes of pronouns : personal^ relative^ 
interrogative, and adjective. 

a. A personal pronoun distinguishes person by its form. 

b. A relative pronoun relates or refers to some substantive 
to which it connects its clause as a modifier. 

c. An interrogative pronoun is used in asking a question. 

d. An adjective pronoun is one with which a substantive 
may readily be supplied, thus changing it into an adjective. 

Personal Pronouns 

48. The personal pronouns are as follows : first person, I; 
second person, thou or you; third person, he, she, or it. They 
are declined as follows : — 





SINGULAR 




PLUBAL 


Norn. 


I 




We 


Pass, 


My or mine 




Our or ours 


Obj. 


Me 




Us 


Nom, 


Thou or you 




Ye or you 


Pass, 


Thy, thine, your or yours 


Your or yours 


Obj. 


Thee or you 




You 




Mas. Fern. 


Neut. 




Nom. 


He She 


It 


They 


Poss. 


His Her or hers 


Its 


Their or theirs 


Obj. 


Him ' Her 


It 


Them 



49. The possessive case of the first and second personal 
pronouns and the objective case of the third personal are 
sometimes compounded with the word self (plural selves^. 
These are called compound personal pronouns, and have two 
uses : — 
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a. Intensive^ to make more emphatic the antecedent : The 
women themselves moved the goods. 

6. Reflexive^ standing as the object of a verb or preposi- 
tion and referring to the subject for the antecedent: The 
old-time friends enjoyed themselves together. 

Relative Pronouns 

50. The relative pronouns are who^ which, whaty and that. 
They are declined as follows : — 

What That 



Nom. 


Who 


Which 


Poss. 


Whose 


Whose 


Obj. 


Whom 


Which 



What That 

The plural is like the singular. The only possessive form 
in use is whose, 

51. The choice of who, which^ what^ or that is determined 
largely by the gender of the antecedent. Who relates to 
persons, which and what tp things, and that to either persons 
or things. 

52. Compound relatives are formed by adding ever, «o, or 
soever to the relatives who^ which^ and what. The antecedent 
of a compound relative is indefinite, the pronoun being used 
with a general application. Whoever knew Evangeline, 
loved her. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

53. The interrogative pronouns are who^ which, and what. 
They are declined like the relatives. 

54. Who is either masculine or feminine, and inquires for 
persons only. What is neuter. Which inquires either for 
persons or things. Which of the youths was noblest ? 
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65. Interrogative pronouns may be used in indirect ques- 
tions as well as direct : Do you know what the king wishes ? 
(See 137.) 

Adjective Pronouns 

56. Adjective pronouns are divided into three groups: 
demonstrative^ indefinite^ and reciprocal. 

a. Demonstrative pronouns point out definitely the persons 
or things referred to. They are this (plural these}^ that 
(plural those^^ etc. This refers to something near either in 
respect to time or space, while that refers to something 
remote. 

b. Indefinite pronouns are general or indefinite in their 
application : All^ any^ hoth^ each^ one^ etc. 

c. Reciprocal pronouns designate objects that stand in soma 
. mutual relation. They are each other and one another. 

ADJECTIVES 

57. Adjectives are divided into two classes : . descriptive 
and definitive. 

a. Descriptive adjectives modify substantives by describing 
some property or quality. The gentle Evangeline lighted 
the brazen lamp. 

h. Definitive adjectives modify substantives by indicating 
the extent of their application without describing. Orderly 
all things proceeded. The adjective all does not describe 
any property or quality, but indicates that the substantive 
things is to be applied to the full extent of its meaning. 

Note. — The definitive adjectives the, a, and an are commonly called 
articles. The is called the definite article, while a and an are called tn- 
definite articles. 
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58. A proper adjective is one derived from a proper noun: 
The Acadian land was peaceful. Like the proper noun it 
begins with a capital letter. 

59. A participial adjective is a participial form which has 
lost entirely its verbal force. They passed o'er Bunhen sands. 
With overflomng hearts they prayed. 

60. The interrogatives which and what are sometimes used 
as adjectives: Which soldier struck Basil? What man is 
this ? These may be called interrogative adjectives. 

61. A (or aw) is added to the words such, many^ what^ 
never^ and not to modify substantives in the singular number. 
The combination is treated as a single word. Not a sound 
was heard. 

62. The name of a number (hundred^ thousand^ etc.) is 
used at times with the adjective force but still retains the 
noun idea sufiBciently to receive adjective modifiers : several 
hundred soldiers. 

63. Adjectives (except this and that^ have no inflection 
to indicate gender, person, number, or case. Their only in- 
flection 1 is that of comparison, which is a variation in form to 
express different degrees of quantity or quality. There are 
three degrees of comparison : positive^ comparative^ and «wper- 
lative. 

a. The positive degree is the simple form of the adjective : 
Gabriel was noble^ 

b. The comparative degree shows that the thing modified 
possesses quantity or quality in a higher or lower degree 
than some other thing with which it is compared. Gabriel 

^ Inflection is a change in the form of a word to indicate a change in 
meaning. 
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was nobler than Baptiste. Baptiste was leB9 noble than 
Gabriel. 

c. The superlative degree shows that the thing modified 
possesses quantity or quality in the highest or lowest degree 
of several things that are compared together : Noblest of all 
the youths was Gabriel. 

64. The comparative degree is formed by adding -er to 
the positive, and the superlative by adding -est; as, sweet, 
sweeter^ sweetest; holy, holier^ holiest. 

65. The comparative and superlative are also formed by 
prefixing more and most (adverbs) to the positive ; as, delight- 
ful, more delightful, most delightful. The adverbs less and 
least are sometimes employed in the same way ; as, less de- 
lightful, least delightful. 

66. Some adjectives have a meaning that will not admit 
of comparison ; as, infinite, limitless. 

67. Some adjectives are compared irregularly : good, better^ 
best; bad, worse, worst, etc. 

VERBS 

Classes 

68. Verbs are divided into two classes according to use: 
transitive and intransitive. 

a. A transitive verb represents an act as being received 
by some person or thing. The act passes over from the one 
who acts to some object. The house and barn have been built 
by the merry lads of the village. They built the house and 
barn. 

b. An intransitive verb represents a state, action, or feel- 
ing* as terminating in the subject, and not passing over to 
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some object. He paused a moment. The tapers gleamed 
from the altar. 

Note. — Whether a verb is transitive or intransitive must be deter- 
mined entirely by its meaning. The same word may be transitive in one 
sentence and intransitive in another. The sun melts the snow. Melts ia 
here transitive, since it represents the action as passing from the sun 
to the snow; the snow receives the act. The snow melts. Melts is now 
intransitive, since the action terminates in the subject snow. Other 
examples are : He increases his wealth ; the rain increases. They break 
the string ; the string breaks. He begins his work ; the storm begins. 

Voice 

69. Voice is that form of a verb which shows whether the 
subject acts or is acted upon. There are two voices : the 
active and the passive. 

a. The active voice represents the subject as acting : The 
birds had built their nests in the scales. 

b. The passive voice represents the subject as being acted 
upon : Harvests were gathered in. 

70. The passive voice is formed by joining the passive 
participle of the verb to some form of the verb be. The form 
of the verb be usually precedes the passive participle. 

71. When a verb in the active voice is changed to the 
passive, the direct object of the active verb becomes the sub- 
ject of the passive: The boatmen rowed their boat through 
the midnight. The boat was rowed through the midnight. 

72. An intransitive verb cannot be used in the passive 

voice. 

Tense 

73. Tense is that modification of a verb which indicates 
time. There are three principal tenses corresponding to the 
three great divisions of time : present^ past,, diXiA, future. 
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a. The present tense expresses the action or being as pres- 
ent: HeforgetB his lesson. The lesson ii long. Voices are 
heard in the barn-yard. 

h. The past tense expresses the action or being as past : 
He forgot his lesson. The lesson was long. Voices were 
heard in the barn-yard. 

(?. The future tense expresses the action or being as yet to 
come : He will forget his lesson. The lesson will he long. 
Voices will he heard in the barn-yard. 

74. These three tenses, past, present, and future, express 
the simple ideas of past, present, and future time — nothing 
more than this. There are three other tenses (one for each 
of the foregoing) which express the action or being as 
finished or completed. They always relate to some other verb 
expressed or understood. They are called complete or per- 
fect tenses. The term relative tenses is also applied to them. 

a. The present perfect tense expresses an action or being as 
completed at or before the present time: He has forgotten his 
lesson before he is called to recite. The lesson has heen long, 
but it is ended at last. Voices have heen heard in the barn- 
yard ; surely some one is there. In each of these sentences 
the present perfect tense of the first clause represents action 
that is completed before the time represented by the present 
tense of the second clause. 

h. The past perfect tense represents an action or being as 
completed at or before some past time : By the time he was 
called to recite, he had forgotten his lesson. The lesson had 
been long, but it was ended at last. Surely some one was in 
the barn-yard, for voices had heen heard there. 

c. The future perfect tense expresses an action or being as 
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completed at or before some future time: Before to-morrow's 
recitation, he will have forgotten his lesson. The lesson will 
have been long before it will be ended. Voices will have been 
heard in the barn-yard before any one will be discovered there. 

76. An auxiliary verb is one that has lost largely its 
original meaning, and has come to be used merely as a helping 
verb — to be used instead of an inflection. The verbs thus 
used are be^ do^ have^ shall^ will^ may^ can^ and must. Be, do, 
have, and mil are also frequently used as principal verbs: 
They have a leader. He always does what is best. 

76. The following scheme may be of assistance in helping 
the pupil to a mental picture of the tenses : — 



Active Voice 



Simple time 
idea 

Finished or 
Perfect 



Simple tim£ 
idea 

FinisJied or 
Perfect 



Past 


Pbbsbnt 


FUTUBB 


He forgot 


He forgets 


He will forget 


He had for- 
gotten 


He has for- 
gotten 


He will have forgot- 
ten 


Passive Voice 


He was for- 
gotten 


He is forgot- 
ten 


He will be forgot- 
ten 


He had been 
forgotten 


He has been 
forgotten 


He will have been 
forgotten 



It will be. observed by this scheme that in the active voice 
the perfect tenses are formed by joining the -passive participle 
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to the past, present, or future tense of the verb have; and 
that the passive voice throughout is formed by joining the 
passive participle to the proper tense of the verb be. 

77. There is also a method of forming each of the six 
tenses so that the action or being will be represented as in 
actual progress. This is done in the active voice by combin- 
ing the active participle with some form of the verb he ; and 
in the passive voice (present and past tenses indicative only), 
by combining the progressive active forms of the verb he 
(present and past tenses) with the passive participle. Active : 
He wa% forgetting^ he i% forgetting^ he will he forgetting^ he 
had heen forgetting^ he ha% heen forgetting^ he will have heen 
forgetting. Passive: He was heing forgotten^ he is heing for- 
gotten. These are called progressive forms. 

78. The present or past tense of the verb do is combined 
with the root form of a verb for the purpose of asking or 
answering questions, or of giving emphasis to an assertion : 
"Wd hQ forget f' "He did." "Do you say that he never 
forgets ? " "I know he does forget. ^^ 

Note. — The root form of a verb is foiind in the imperfect infinitive 
of the active voice. (See 93, c, and 98.) 

79. The present tense, past tense, and passive participle 
are called the principal parts of a verb, since if we know 
these forms we can readily construct all the other forms. 
Thus the principal parts of forget are : forget^ forgot^ for- 
gotten. 

80. If the past tense and passive participle are formed by 
adding d or ed to the root form, the verb is called a weak 
verb, or regular: love^ loved^ loved. 
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81. If the past tense and passive participle are formed in 
some other way than by the adding of d or ed to the root 
form, the verb is called a strong verb, or irregular : forget^ 
forgot^ forgotten. 

82. The following is an alphabetical list of 





Stbono Vbrbs 




PRB8BNT TBN8B 


PAST TBN8B 


PASSIYB PARTICIPLB 


abide 


abode 


abode 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 


awoke 


awaked 


be or am 


was 


been 


bear (to bring forth) 


bore 


born 


bear (to carry) 


bore 


borne 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


begin 


began 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave R* 


bereft 


bereft 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bet 


bet 


bet 


bid 


bade 


bidden 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


bm-st 


burst 


burst 


buy 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


cast 



1 B indicates that the verb which it follows is also used as a weak verb. 
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Stbono Vebbs 




PBBSBirr TEN8E 


PAST TENSE 


PASSIYE PABTICIPLB 


catch 


caught 


caught 


chide 


chid 


chidden 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave 


clove 


cloven, cleft 


cling 


clung 


clung 


come 


came 


come 


cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cut 


digR , 


dug 


dug 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


dweU 


dwelt 


dwelt 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got, gotten 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


gfrown 
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Stbono Vbbbs 




PBB8BKT TEN8B 


PAST TBirSB 


PAS8IVB PABTICEPLB 


hang R 


hung 


hung 


have 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hide 


hid 


hid, hidden 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hold 


held 


held 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel B 


knelt 


knelt 


knit 


knit 


knit 


know 


knew 


known 


lead 


led 


IM 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


lie (to recline) 


lay 


lain 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


put 


put 


put 


quit B 


quit 


quit 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


say 


said 


said 


see 


saw 


seen 


seek 


sought . 


sought 
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Stbobto Verbs 


# 


PRESENT TBNSB 


PAST TENSE 


PASSIVE PARTICIPLB 


seU 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shave R 


shaved 


shaven 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


showR 


showed 


shown 


shred B 


shred 


shred 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk, shrunken 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sing 


sang 


sung 


sink 


sank 


simk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


slide 


slid 


slid 


sling 


slung 


' slung 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


slit 


slit 


slit 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sowR 


sowed 


sown 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


speed 


sped 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spin 


spun 


spun 


spit 


spit 


spit 


split 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


spread 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 
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Stbono Vbbbs 




PBB8ENT TENSB 


PAST TBNSB 


PABBIYB PABTICIPLE 


stand 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung 


stung 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


string, 


strung 


strung 


strive 


strove 


striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


swim 


swam 


swum 


swing 


swimg 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tear 


tore 


torn 


tell 


told 


told 


think' 


thought 


thought 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave R 


wove 


woven 


weep 


wept 


wept 


wet 


wet 


wet 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


written 



83. A defective verb is one that lacks some of the prin- 
cipal parts : qm>th^ beware^ oughts and the auxiliaries. 
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Mood 



84. Hood is the manner of expressing an action or being. 
There are three moods: indicative^ mbjunctive^ and imperative. 

a. The indicative mood expresses a direct statement or 
question concerning a matter of fact. Footfalls are heard 
in the aisles. What madness ha9 seized you ? 

b. The subjunctive mood expresses an action or being not 
as a fact, but as a supposition, or as something merely 
thought of or conceived in the mind. If Gabriel had re- 
mained with his father, Evangeline would have found him. 

c. The imperative mood expresses a command, request, or 
entreaty. CUve him thy hand. The subject is rarely ex- 
pressed with the imperative. 

85. The indicative is found in all the tenses, the impera- 
tive in the present only. The subjunctive has but four 
tenses : the present^ present perfect^ past^ and past perfect. 
A peculiarity of the subjunctive — one of its most character- 
istic features — is that it projects the meaning of the tense- 
forms toward the future. Thus the present tense has the 
meaning of the future, and the past tense the meaning of 
the present. If the day were fair (just now) we would go 
driving. If the day he fair (to-morrow) we will go driving. 

Agreement 

86. An occasional modification of the verb is due to the 
influence of the person and number of the subject. In con- 
sequence of this, the verb is said to agree with its subject in 
person and number. I go^ thou goest (change of person) ; 
he goes^ they go (change of number). 
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87. One peculiar instance of agreement is that of person in 
the verbs sJiall and will. If simple futurity is meant, shall is 
used with the first person and will with the second and third. 
But if the idea of determination is intended, will is used with 
the first person and shall with the second and third. King 
George shall not rule over us (determination). We shall 
never again see the village of Grand-Pre (futurity). 

Conjugation 

88. Conjugation is the orderly arrangement of a verb, 
showing all of its forms. 



J. 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB B^ 




Indicative Mood 




1. 


Pbbbbnt Tb^sb 

SINOULAB 

I am 


PLUBAL 

We are 


2. 


Thou art, You are 


You are 


3. 


He is 


They are 


1. 


Past Tbhsb 
I was 


We were 


2. 


Thou wast, You were 


You were 


3. 


He was 


They were 


1. 


FUTUBB TbBTBB 

I shall be 


We shall be 


2. 


Thou wilt be, You will be 


You will be 


3. 


He will be 

Prbsbnt Pbbfbct Tbnse 


They will be 


1. 


I have been 


We have been 


2. 


Thou hast been, You have been 


You have been 


3. 


He has been 


They have been 
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Past Febfbgt Tense 



SINOULAB 



1. I had been 

2. Thou hadst been, You had been 

3. He had been 

FuTUBB Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have been 

2. Thou wilt have been, 

You will have been 

3. He will have been 



PLURAL 

We had been 
You had been 
They had been 

We shall have been 
You will have been 

They will have been 





Subjunctive Mood 




1. 

2. 
3. 


Present Tense 

SINGULAR 

I be 

Thou be, You be 

Hebe 


PLURAl 

We be 
You be 
They be 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Past Tense 
I were 

Thou wert, You were 

He were 


We were 
You were 
They were 



Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have been We have been 

2. Thou hast been. You have been You have been 

3. He have been They have been 



Past Perfect Tense 

1. I had been We had been 

2. Thou hadst been. You had been You had been 

3. He had been They had been 
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Note. — Many of the subjunctive forms are identical with the corre- 
sponding indicative forms. It must be remembered that English is not 
a language of inflected forms ; the mOod must be determined by the 
meaning. 

Imperative Mood 

SmOULAB PLUBAI* 

2. Be (thou or you) Be (you) 

90. CONJUGATION OF THE VERB HAVE 

Indicative Mood 
Fbbbent Tbnsb 

SINOULAB ThVUAL 

1. I have We have 

2. Thou hast, You have You have 

3. He has They have 

Fast Tbkbb 

1. I had We had 

2. Thou hadst, You had You had 

3. He had They had 

Futubb Tbhsb 

1. I shall have We shall have 

2. Thou wilt have, You will have You will have 

3. He will have They will have 

Pbbsbnt Pbrfbgt Tbksb 

1. I have had We have had 

2. Thou hast had, You have had You have had 

3. He has had They have had 

Past Pbrfect Tbbtsb 

1. I had had ^ We had had 

2. Thou hadst had. You had had You had had 

3. He had had They had had 
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FuTURB Febfbot Tbnse 

SINOULAB PLURAL 

1. I shall have had We shall have had 

2. Thou wilt have had, You will have had 

You will have had 

3. He will have had They will have had 



Subjunctive Mood 
FbEsbnt Tbnsb 



SIKGULAB 

1. I have 

2. Thou have, You have 

3. He have 

Past Tbnbb 

1. I had 

2. Thouhadst, You had 

3. He had 

Prbsbnt Pbrfbct Tbksb 

1. I have had 

2. Thou hast had, You have had 

3. He have had 

Past Pebfect Tense 

1. I had had 

2. Thou hadst had, You had had 

3. He had had 

Imperative Mood 

SINGULAB 

2. Have (thou or you) 



PLUBAL 

We have 
You have 
They have 

We had 
You had 
They had 

We have had 
You have had 
They have had 

We had had 
You had had 
They had had 

PLUBAL 

Have (you) 
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• 91. CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARIES MAT, CAN, MUST, 
WILL, AND SHALL 

These are conjugated in the present and past tenses only, 
and the indicative and subjunctive forms are the same 

Indicative and Subjunctive 

Pr£sent Tbnsb 
sinoulab plural 

1. I may, can, must, will, shall We may, can, must, will, 

shaU 

2. Thou mayst, canst, must, wilt. You may, can, must, will, 

shalt, shall 

You may, can, must, will, shall 

3. He may, can, must, will, shall They may, can, must, will, 



shall 



Past Tbnsb 



1. I might, could, must, would^ We might, could, must, 

should would, should 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, must, You might, could, must, 

wouldst, shouldst, would, should 
You might, could, must, would, 
should 

3. He might, could, must, would. They might, could, must, 

should would, should 

92. CONJUGATION OF THE VERB FOBQET 
Indicative Mood 
Fbbsent Tbnsb 

BINOULAB PLUBAL 

1. I forget We forget 

2. Thou forgettest. You forget You forget 

3. He forgets They forget 
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Past Tbnsb 

BINOULAB PLURAL 

1. I forgot We forgot 

2. Thou forgottest, You forgot You forgot 

3. He forgot They forgot 

FuTUBB Tense 

1. I shall forget We shall forget 

2. Thou wilt forget, You will forget You will forget 

3. He will forget' They will forget 

For the perfect tenses, add the passive participle forgotten 
to the forms of the verb have^ present, past, and future tense. 

For all the tenses of the passive voice, add the passive par- 
ticiple /orgro^^en to the forms of the verb he in all its tenses. 

Subjunctive Mood 

Fbbsent Tensb 
sinoulab pltjbal 

1. I forget We forget 

2. Thou forget, You forget You forget 

3. He forget They forget 

Fast Tensb 

1. I forgot We forgot 

2. Thou forgottest, You forgot You forgot 

3. He forgot They forgot 

For the perfect tenses, add the passive participle forgotten 
to the present and past tenses, subjunctive mood of the verb 
have. 

For the passive voice, add the passive participle forgotten 
to the subjunctive forms of the verb he. 
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Imperative Mood 

SIKOULAR PLUBAL 

2. Forget (thou or you) Forget (you) 

For the passive, add the passive participle forgotten to the 
imperative forms of the verb he. 

VERBALS 

93. Certain forms of the verb, while still retaining the 
power of receiving the modifiers of the verb, have the con- 
struction of some other part of speech. These forms 
include participles^ fferunds^ and infinitives. 

a. The participle is a form derived from the verb and 
used as an adjective. The barns, bursting with hay, were 
north of the house. A hucket^ fastened with iron, was at 
the well. 

b. The gerund is a form derived from the verb and used 
as a noun. They enjoyed climbing to the populous nests on 
the rafters. 

c. The infinitive is the root form of the verb gfoverned 
by the preposition to. It is, therefore, in reality always a 
noun, object of the preposition to. But the entire phrase 
(to and the infinitive object) is usually spoken of as the in- 
finitive, the to having been used so long in this way that it 
has lost its prepositional force, and is called the sign of the 
infinitive. The infinitive phrase may be used as a noun, an 
adjective element, or an adverbial element. To climh to the 
rafters was a favorite sport. The time to coast down the 
hillside had come. They climbed up to seek for the won- 
drous stone. 
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94. Participles represent action or being either as finished 
or unfinished. There are, therefore, two participles for each 
voice : perfect and imperfect. 

a. The perfect participle represents the action X)t being as 
completed. Saving said good-by, he departed. Having 
been raised in the country, she was not content with city life. 

b. The imperfect participle represents the action or being 
as unfinished, or still continuing. Evangeline stood, shield- 
ing^ her eyes from the sun. Being convened^ they listened to 
the commander. 

95. The active participle is formed by adding -ing to the 
root form, observing, of course, the rules for spelling. Read, 
read'ing; smile, smil-ing. The passive participle is formed — 

a. By adding the sound of d (which sometimes becomes 
t) to the root form : smile, smiled; drop, dropped. 

b. By adding the sound of n to the root form : give, given. 

c. By changing a vowel sound : sing, sung. 

d. By making no change at all : cut, cut. 

e. By combining two of the preceding : toTget^ forgotten. 

96. Following is a table showing the formation of the 
participles : — 

Active Voice 

Imperfect Root form + -ing loving 

Perfect Jiaving + passive participle having loved 

Passive Voice 

Imperfect being + passive participle being loved 

Perfect having been + passive part having been loved 

^ The participle ending in -dng is often called the present participle. 
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Note. — The passive participles are frequently abbreviated by the 
omission of being or having b^en. The house of the farmer, builded with 
rafters of oak, was firm. Raised in the country, she was not content 
with city life. The perfect passive participle should not be abbreviated 
to the form of the imperfect passive. Being raised in the country does 
not express the same thought as Having been raised in the country. 

9T. The gerund of most frequent occurrence is like the 
active participle in form — ending in -ing. There are, how- 
ever, four gerunds. They are distinguished from the four 
participles in meaning only, their forms being identical with 
the participles. Evangeline was engaged in spinning the 
flax. Their having seen Gabriel was an encouragement to 
her. Who was to blame for their being scattered? He told 
of its having been hurled to the pavement. 

98. There are four infinitives corresponding to the four 

participles. 

Active 
Imperfect To + root form To love ^ 

Perfedt To have + passive participle To have loved, 

Passive 
Imperfect To he + passive participle To he loved * 

Perfect To have heen + pass. part. To have heen loved 

99. The sign to of the infinitive is omitted after the verbs 
way, can^ must^ shall^ will^ bid^ do^ dare^ lety make^ hear^ feel^ 
seey and need; thiis, I hear him (to^ say. 

100. Three other forms are found among the active par- 
ticiples and infinitives, called progressive forms : (1) the 
perfect active participle, having been loving; (2) the imper- 
fect active infinitive, to be loving; and (3) the perfect active 
infinitive, to have been loving, 

^ This form is often called the present infinitive. 
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ADVERBS 

101. Adverbs may modify 

a. Verbs^ by telling manner^ time^ or place. Serenely the 
sun sank. He came early. She rested there. 

I. AdjectiveB^ by telling degree. She was exceedingly fair. 

c. Other adverbs. They spoke very hopefully. 

d. Prepositions that are sometimes used as adverbs, or were 
formerly so used. They went far beyond the Mississippi. 

e. Nouns that have lurking in them a verbal force. 
Their journey thence lay across the prairie. 

/. A prepositional phrase. They were greatly in doubt. 
g. An entire clause. He certainly was a noble youth. 

102. Adverbs are divided into three classes : simphy con- 
junctive^ and interrogative. 

a. A simple adverb merely modifies. She often wept. 

b. A conjunctive adverb not only modifies, but also serves 
as a conjunction to join a subordinate clause to some part of 
the principal proposition. They sang while they worked. 

Note. — K it joins the clause to a noun, it is called a relative adverb. 

c. An interrogative adverb not only modifies, but also 
asks a question. Where has he gone? 

103. Simple adverbs may be grouped into five classes, ex- 
pressing 

a. Time : They started early. 

b. Place : She remained there a year; 

c. Cause : Therefore^ fear no evil. 

d. Manner : Basil spoke angrily. 

e. Degree : This statement is equally true. 
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104. Some adverbs, like adjectives, admit of comparison. 
He bowed mo%t solemnly. No sooner said than done. 

105. The conjunctive adverbs are when^ while^ where^ 
whither^ whence^ why^ how^ and words of kindred meaning. 
The words before^ aince^ after ^ etc., are classed by some as 
conjunctive adverbs, and by others as prepositions. 



PREPOSITIONS 

106. The preposition is said to govern its object, and 
shows the object's relation to a preceding verb, noun, or 
adjective. Verb : They stood on the shore. Noun : Tablets 
of stone. Adjective: She was anxious /or news of Gabriel. 

107. Following is an alphabetical list of prepositions of 
most frequent occurrence : — 



aboard 


before 


for 


throughout ' 


about 


behind , 


from 


till 


above 


below 


in 


to 


across 


beneath 


into 


toward 


after 


beside 


of 


imder 


against 


besides 


ofE 


underniBath 


along 


between 


on 


until 


amid 


betwixt 


over 


unto 


amidst 


beyond 


past 


up 


among 


by 


regarding 


upon 


amongst 


concerning 


respecting 


with 


around 


down 


round 


within 


at 


during 


since 


without 


athwart 


except 


through 





108. Frequently two or three prepositions are combined 
to express one relation, thus forming a compound prepositioHi 
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which is treated as a single word. He came in spite of the 
raiD. 

109. A preposition and its object taken together form a 
prepositional phrase. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

110. Conjunctions are divided into two classes : coffrdi- 
note and mbordinate. 

a. A coordinate conjunction connects sentences or parts of 
sentences that are of the same rank; that is, if one is a 
clause, the other must be a clause ; if one is a substantive in 
the objective case, the other must be a substantive in the 
objective case. 

Note. — Coordinate conjunctions are sometimes arranged in pairs, 
one placed near the beginning of the sentence to waken an expectation 
of the part to follow : Neither the day nor the night brought rest 
These are called correlatiye conjunctions, and the following are of most 
frequent occurrence : both . . . and, either , . . or, neither . . . nor, whether 
, , . or, not only , . . but also. 

b. A subordinate conjunction connects a dependent (or 
subordinate) clause to a principal proposition: They slept 
that they might be refreshed. All conjunctive adverbs are 
subordinate conjunctions. Others of frequent occurrence 
are that^ in order that^ so that^ lest^ if unless^ except^ dttJumgh, 
etc. 

INTEEJECTIONS 

111. The interjection scarcely deserves to be called a part 
of speech, since it does not enter into the structure of the 
sentence, but is merely thrown in to express an outburst of 
feeling that cannot be expressed easily^in a sentence. 
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Note. — The words there and it are sometimes used not as parts of 
speech, but merely as introductory words. They are then called ezple- 
tlYes : It came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city. There was no 
hope of returning home. 



CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES 

112. A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

113. Sentences according to use are of four kinds. 

a. A declarative sentence is one that makes a statement : 
The blacksmith nailed the shoe in place. 

6. An interrogative sentence asks a question: What is 
this that ye do, my children ? 

c. An imperative sentence expresses a command or en- 
treaty : Come, take thy place on the settle. 

d. An exclamatory sentence gives expression to some 
strong feeling or passion : Lo! where the crucified Christ 
from His cross is gazing upon you I 

114. Sentences according to form are of three kinds. 

a. A simple sentence expresses a single thought. It con- 
sists of but one proposition : The tapers gleamed from the 
altar. 

I. A complex sentence is a proposition some part of which 
is modified by a dependent clause : They covered the embers 
that glowed on the hearthstone. 

c. A compound sentence consists of two or more indepen- 
dent propositions. The parts are connected by a coordinate 
conjunction : The guests departed, and silence reigned in 
the household. 
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115. The principal elements of a sentence are the 9vhject 
and the predicate. 

a. The subject of a sentence is that about which something 
is said : The/orw of the notary was bent. 

(. The predicate is that which is said about the subject. 
Wa% lent in the preceding example is the predicate. 

116. The simple subject is the single word or name used 
as subject considered apart from its modifiers: The beautiful 
home of the farmer stood on the hill. While The beautiful 
home of the farmer is the complete subject, the single word 
home is the simple subject. 

117. The simple predicate is the word or group of words 
that says something about the subject, considered apart from 
its modifiers. In the preceding example, stood is the simple 
predicate. 

118. A proposition is a combination of subject and predi- 
cate, forming either an independent or dependent statement. 
The term clause is the one more commonly applied to a 
dependent proposition. 

119. The subject of a proposition is always a noun or some 
expression equivalent to a noun. The subject may, therefore, 
be any one of the following : — 

a. Noun : Evangeline waited in silence. 

b. Pronoun : Sh£ clasped his hands. 

e. Adjective with noun understood : The good are happy. 

d. Verbal noun : Walking is a good exercise. 

e. Gerund : Leaving home is a sad experience. 
/. Infinitive: To forgive is Christlike. 

g. Clause : Whoever would succeed must keep trying. 
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120. The subject regularly precedes the verb; but this 
order is reversed when the sentence is introduced by an 
expletive : There were ships in the bay. It was useless to 
try. 

121. The predicate may contain any of the fqllowing forms 
meaning the same as the subject : — 

a. Noun : Basil was a blacksmith, 
h. Pronoun : It is I. 

c. Adjective with noun understood: These are the un- 
fortunate, 

d. Verbal noun : His favorite exercise is walking. 

e. Gerund : What he dreads is leaving home. ' 
/. Infinitive: Christ's admonition is to /oryiVe. 

g. Clause : The result was that they were separated. 

122. Transitive verbs in the active voice take an object 
(not meaning the same person or thing as the subject) to 
complete their meaning. This is called the objective elementi 
and may be any one of the following forms : — 

a. Noun : She saw Q-ahriel. 

I. Pronoun : Nothing can harm us. 

c. Adjective with noun understood : We love the good. 

d. Verbal noun : The doctor recommends walking. 

e. Gerund : He dreads leaving home. 
/. Infinitive: 1 wish to forgive you. 

g. Clause : She said that she would return. 

123. Some transitive verbs admit besides the direct object 
an indirect object representing the person or thing for whose 
advantage or disadvantage the act is performed. If the 
direct object come first in the sentence, the preposition to or 
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for will govern the indirect object : The Indian woman told 
Evangeline a beautiful story. The Indian woman told a 
beautiful story to Evangeline. The indirect object is some- 
times called the dative object. 

124. Some transitive verbs, besides taking an object, have 
the power of predicating something of that object: They 
called him " Father. " The tidings made her heart Btck. Such 
verbs are called factitive verbs, and their objects factltiye 
objects. 

125. For the sake of inore completely expressing thought, 
substantives and verbs may be enlarged by means of modi- 
fiers: — 

a. Substantives may receive the following enlargements: — 

1. An adjective : Q^lad voices were heard. 

2. A noun in apposition : Basil, the blacksmith^ entered. 

3. A noun in the possessive case: Gabriel was the 

blacksmith's son. 

4. An adjectival phrase (an adjective modified by other 

words): On the table waited the honey fragrant 
with wild flowers. 

5. A prepositional phrase (a preposition and its object) : 

Not so thinketh the folk in the village. 

6. A participle : The jovial farmer, smiling^ made answer. 

7. An infinitive : He had a desire to do right. 

8. A clause : The tree which stood by the window was a 

sycamore. 

b. The verb may receive the following enlargements : — 

1. An adverb : Evangeline's heifer walked slowly. 

2. An adverbial phrase : Ever and anon the thunder 

crashed. 
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3. A prepositional phrase : The roll of drums sounded 

from the churchyard. 

4. A clause : The moonlight fell where the maiden stood. 

126. A sentence may receive as an enlargement an inde- 
pendent or absolute construction which has no grammatical 
connection with the rest of the sentence. This is accom- 
plished either by a participle or by an infinitive. 

a. Absolute participial phrase : TJhe curfew having rung, the 
guests departed. 

b. Absolute infinitive phrase: To tell the truth, I think the 
king did wrong. 

Note. — In the case of the absolute participial phrase, while there is 
no grammatical connection with what follows, it is evident that there is 
a thought connection. Thus, in the example given, the phrase The cur- 
few having rung tells either the time of the guests' departure, or the 
reason for it. There is, likewise, a thought connection between the abso- 
lute infinitive phrase and the succeeding proposition, though not so 
evident. 

CLAUSES 

127. A clause may perform any one of the following 
oflSces : — 

a. Substantive: Sow Evangeline sought for Gabriel is a 
long story. The question was Where could he bef He asked 
Why do you do this? The thought that he was gone forever 
haunted her. 

6. Adjective : — 

1. With relative pronoun : The supper which had been 

spread on the snow-white cloth was imtasted. 

2. With relative adverb : The corner where the loom 

stood was silent. 
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c. Adverb : The wains returned from the marshes when the 
moon rose. 

128. Adverbial clauses may be classified as follows : — 

a. Temporal (denoting time): The roll of drums came 
from the churchyard when the sun was setting. 
I. Place : They came where the cypress grew. 

c. Purpose : The prisoners sang in order that they might 
forget their weariness. 

d. Result : They were so weary that they could not sleep. 

e. Cause : Gabriel was beloved of all, /or he was the noblest 
of the youths. 

f Comparison: Gabriel was nobler than Baptiste (was 
noble'). 

g. Concession: Thoxigh he slay we, yet will I trust in 
him. 

h. Condition : If we love each other^ nothing can harm us. 

USES OF THE MOODS 

129. The indicative represents something as a fact. 

a. By declaring that it either is or is not true : The Mis- 
sissippi River flows southward. Q-abriel was not found at the 
hunter's lodge. 

b. By merely granting a truth, without declaring it : If 
Evangeline was lonely^ yet she was faithful. 

c. By asking a question concerning some fact : Who were 
the Creoles? 

130. A result clause usually takes the indicative : Bene- 
dict's anguish was so great that he fell dead on the shore. 
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131. The subjunctive mood is used in an independent 
clause to express a wish : God grant you may dwell there a 
happy and peaceable people. 

132. The subjunctive has the following uses in dependent 
clauses : — 

a. To express purpose: They labored that they might 
have homes. 

(. In temporal clause : Make haste before it be too 
late. 

{?. In substantive clause depending on a verb of wishing 
or cautioning : She wished that she were dead. See that 
you be on time I 

d. In conditional sentence. (See following.) 

133. A conditional sentence consists of two parts : the e^on- 
dition^ introduced by if, though^ except^ unless^ etc., and the 
conclttsion^ which is a statement of what is true if the condi- 
tion be granted as true. Conditional sentences are of three 
kinds : — 

a. Real or true conditions: Although theg follmved his flg- 
ing footsteps^ they did not find him. 

b. Possible conditions : If the day be fair^ we will drive to 
the woods. 

c. Contrary to fact conditions : It would have been better if 
Gabriel had remained with his father. 

Note. — A variety of forms will be found in conditional sentences. 
The foregoing are typical forms, and it should be observed that the real 
contains the indicative in both parts ; the possible contains the subjunc- 
tive in the condition and the indicative in the conclusion ; and the con- 
trary to fact contains the subjunctive in both. 
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ABRIDGMENT 

134. By abridgment is meant the shortening or contrac- 
tion of a sentence. Following are some examples : — 

a. The omission of one or more words : Take (thou) thy 
place on the settle. She did not love Baptiste so well as 
(s?ie loved) Gabriel. She said (that) she was weary. The 
book (which) I bought lies on the table. 

h. A complex sentence may be changed into a simple sen- 
tence by abridging the dependent clause. The verb of the 
dependent clause is changed to a participle or infinitive. 
(Complex): She hoped that she would find Gabriel at the 
Mission ; (simple) : She hoped to find Gabriel at the Mission. 
(Complex) : She knew that he was faithful ; (simple) : She 
knew him to he faithful. (Complex) : The tree which stood 
by the window was a sycamore ; (simple) : The tree standing 
by the window was a sycamore. This last form may also be 
further abbreviated by omitting the participle. 

135. The abridged form of a clause used as object of a 
verb is the infinitive phrase. If, before abridgment, the sub- 
ject of the dependent clause is the same person or thing as 
that of the principal proposition, it is omitted ; if it is dif- 
ferent, it is put in the objective case. We wish that we 
might remain becomes We wish to remain; while We wish that 
they might remain becomes We wish them to remain. 

THE INFINITIVE PHRASE 

136. It is convenient to consider the infinitive and its 
sign to as one expression called the infinitive phrase^ and as 
such it has the following constructions : — 
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a. Noun: 

1. Subject of a proposition : To weep was useless. 

2. In predicate : To know him waSt to love him. 

3. Object of verb : They hoped to find their kin. 

4. Objective complement with factitive verb : The story 

of the Mowis made her weep. 
6. Apposition : She received an invitation to remain at 
the Mission. 

6. Adjective : They had no time to Bay farewell. 

c. Adverb : They climbed to the rafters to seek the nests. 

d. Independent or absolute construction : To make a long 
story short, Evangeline found Gabriel oh his death-bed. 

e. With an objective subject in an abridged clause : We 
wish them to remain. 

INDIRECT STATEMENTS 

137. A question may be asked directly or indirectly. 
Where did the Acadians go? is b, direct question, while in the 
following sentence the same question is asked indirectly: 
He told me where the Acadians went. Further examples: 
Who is there? I do not know who is there. What is the 
king*s message ? He asks what the king*s message is. 

138. The language of one person may be reported by 
another either directly or indirectly. 

a. Direct discourse is the quotation in exact words of what 
has been said by another. The notary said : " / have heard 
enough gossip. ^^ 

h. Indirect discourse is the thoughts of a writer or speaker 
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put in the words of the one reporting them : The notary said 
that he had heard enough ffossip. 

139. In changing direct discourse to indirect, 

a. Introduce the clause with the conjunction that. 

b. Omit the quotation marks. 

c. Make necessary changes in pronouns and verbs. 

d. Place a period at the end, even if the direct form be a 
question. 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN WRITING 

140. A margin should be preserved on the left side of the 
paper. 

141. A capital letter should begin 
a. Every important word in a title ; 
J. The first word of every sentence ; 

c. All proper nouns and proper adjectives; 

d. The first word of a direct quotation ; 

e. The first word of every line of poetry ; 

/. Names of days of the week and months of the year ; 
g. Names of things when personified ; 
A. Names of the Supreme Being ; 

f . The pronoun I and the interjection O ; 

y. Single letters used as abbreviations are sometimes capi- 
talized. 

142. The first sentence of every paragraph should be 
indented. 

143. A period is used 

a. At the end of every declarative sentence, and usually 
at the end of an imperative sentence ; 
6. After an abbreviation. 
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Note. — The custom of placing a period after a title, heading, or sig- 
nature is rapidly being discarded. 

144. The comma is used 

a. When an element of a sentence is transposed, loosely 
connected, or used parenthetically; 

b. To set off the vocative ; 

c. To separate a long and complex subject from the 
predicate ; 

d. To set off an abridged clause ; 

e. To set off an appositive ; 

/. To set off parts of a compound element when the con- 
junction is omitted ; 

ff. To set off pairs of words or expressions ; 

h. Between the members of a compound sentence ; 

i. To indicate the omission of a v^rb understood from a 
preceding part of the sentence ; 

y. Where the meaning would be obscure without it. 

145. The semicolon is used 

a. Between the parts of a compound sentence, when the 
conjunction is omitted ; 

b. Between the members of a compound sentence which 
are themselves subdivided by commas. 

146. A colon is used . 

a. To separate a quotation from a formal introduction to it ; 

b. Before an explanatory remark, or one that gives the 
meaning of the preceding clause in another form ; 

c. Usually before the words to wit^ namely^ and a«, when 
used to introduce an example. 
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147. The interrogation point is used at the end of every 
direct question. 

148. The exclamation point is used after words, phrases, 
and sentences that express strong emotion. 

149. Quotation marks are used to enclose the words of a 
direct quotation. 

150. The apostrophe denotes the omission of one or more 
letters. Its most common occurrence is in the possessive 
case of nouns. 

151. The parenthesis is used to enclose a part of a sentence 
which is not absolutely necessary, but which in some way 
explains the meaning of the sentence. , 

152. The dash denotes an unexpected turn in the sen- 
tence. It is sometimes used to indicate parenthesis, or to 
show that what follows is a summing up of what has 
preceded. 
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rude ; 09 as in mMn ; ou; as in how ; th as in think ; ^ as in the ; h guttural ; 
N nasal. 

Roman numerals refer to pages ; boldface numerals to sections in Part YI. 



. Abridgment, 240; 184, a, b; 135. 
Absolute construction, 242; 126, 

Note. 
Abstract noun, 15. 
Adjective clause, 87. 
Adjective, construction of, 236. 
Adjective element, 20; 28; 46. 
Adjectives, 21 ; 6. 

Classification, 259. 

Definite, 134; 57, b. 

Descriptive, 134; 57, a. 

Interrogative, 126; 60. 

Numeral, 134. 

Participial, 191 ; 59. 

Proper, 134; 58. 
Adverbial clause, 95. 
Adverbial element, 33. 
Adverbs, 8. 

Classification, 142; 266; 102, a, 
108. 

Comparison, 142 ; 104. 

Conjunctive, 105. 

Modify what, 101, ar-g. 

Relative, 102, b. Note. 
Agreement of pronoun, 46. 
Agreement of verb, 86 ; 87. 
A-15n'zO de AVi-la, 221. 



a, b, 



b,c; 



Alvarado (al-va-ra'thO), 209. 

Anahuac (a-na'wak), an Aztec name 
for Mexico, 238. 

Analysis of sentences, 35. 

An'gSl-tis, a bell rung morning, noon, 
and night as a call to prayer, so called 
from the first word of the prayer 
which begins ** Angelus Domini ** (the 
Angel of the Lord), 11. 

Antecedent, 44. 

Apostrophe, 150. 

Apposition , 69 ; 41 . 

Articles, 21; 60; 57, Note. 

Atchafalaya (ach-af-a-li'a), 124. 

Auxiliaries, 218; 75; 91. 

A'v§ Ma-fi'a, *' Hail, Mary! " the open- 
ing words of a Latin prayer said in 
the Roman Catholic Church to the 
mother of Jesus, 71. 

Axayacatl (ach-a-ya-ka'tl), 204. 

Az't€cs, early inhabitants of Mexico, 
187. 



Basil (bftz'n). 
Bet conjugation of, 89. 
Beau Sejour (bO Sfir-zhoor'), a French 
fort on the isthmus between Nova 
857 
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Scotia and New Bkmswick, whose 
capture by the British was still fresh 
in the memory of the Acadians. 

Bellefontaine (b€l-fdn-tan'). 

B€n-d-dtc'I-te, a Latin word meaning 
"Bless you! "86. 

Bowdoin (bO'dn). 

Brt-a'rg-tts, 91. 

Capital letters, 141, ar-g. 

Gar-thu'si-an, a name applied to a reli- 
gious order of monks who were re- 
quired to preserve almost unbroken 
silence. Their clothing was white ex- 
cept an outer cloak which was black, 
160. 

Case, 111; 85-40. 

Chalchivitl (chal-chl-wetr ) , 278. 

Chal'co, 187. 

Chl-n&m'pa, 188. 

GhO-lula, 204. 

Clause, 87; 118. 
Abridged, 240. 
Adjective, 87; 1S7, b. 
Adverbial, 95; 127, C; 128, ar-h. 
Purpose and result, 227. 
Substantive, 113; 215; 127, a. 

Collective noun, 16. 

Colon, 146, a, b, o. 

Co-man'ches, a tribe of Indians, 163. 

Comma, 144, a^-j. 

Comparison of adjectives, 138; 68-67. 

Comparison of adverbs, 142; 104. 

Comparisons,' 245. 

Compellative, 85, d. 

Complex sentence, 88. 

Compound personal pronoun, ISO. 

Compound predicate, 72. 

Compound sentence, 81. 

Compound subject, 65. 

Conditional sentences, 223; 188, a, b, o. 
Note. 

Conjugation, 88-92. 

Conjunction, 65; 148; 149; 10; 110, a. 
Note, b. 

Conjunctive adverb, 95; 105. 

Connectives, 148 ; 268. 

Construction, 189. 

Construction, absolute, 242. 



Construction, exercises in, 277. 

Correlatives, 246. 

Corte's (cor'tfiz), 187. 

Conrenrs-des-bois (kdo'r6r-da-bwa), men 
who made it a business to conduct 
the canoes of traders along the rivers 
and lakes, and who because of their 
living so continuously among the In- 
dians became half-civilized wander- 
ers, 108. 

Cre'Oles, persons bom of European par- 
ents in French or Spanish colonies of 
America, 147. 

Cuitlahua (kwet-la'wa), 191. 

Dash, 152. 

Declension, 42. 

Defective verb, 88. 

Dependent clause, 88. 

Discourse, direct and indirect, 188, a, 
b; 189, a-d. 

2)0, 78. 

DO'na Ma-fi'nk, 208; 210. 

Dru'Ids, priests of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of England and France. They 
looked upon the oak as a sacred tree 
and worshipped the mistletoe, 136. 

Dryads (drr&dz), goddesses of the 
woods. The ancients thought that 
every tree in the forest was cared for 
by one of the Dryads, 178. 

Elements of a sentence, 115, a, b. 
Enlargements, 125, a, b; 126, a, b. 

Note. 
£-vftn'g61-Ine. 
Exclamation point, 148. 
Expletive, 248; 268; 111, Note. 

Factitive object, 232. 

Factitive verb, 124. 

Fa't& Mor-gan'a, a kind of mirage due 
to the unequal heating of the atmos- 
phere which causes objects to appear 
inverted, thus giving the appearance 
of a lake of water in the distance, 
159. 

Fates, three sister goddesses who, ac- 
cording to the ancient Greeks and 
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Bomans, controlled the affairs of hu- 
man life. One was represented as 
spinning the thread of life, the second 
as twisting it, and the third as cut- 
ting it with a huge pair of scissors, 
141. 

Fontaine -qui -bout (f6n-tan-ke-boo') , 
French for "boiling water *' ; a creek 
in Colorado, 158. 

Foolish Virgin, 155. 

For, introducing abridged clause, 249. 

Gaspereau (gas'per-5), a river near 

Grand-Pre. 
Gender, 107; 18-S6. 
Genitive, 86. 
Gerund, 197; 98, b; 97. 
Gonzalo de Sandoval (g6n-tha'l5 da s&n- 

d5-var),221. 
Grammar, 1. 
Grand-Pre (gran-pra') ; compare this 

with grand prairie. 

Have, conjugated, 90. 
Henries, kings of France in sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Indention, 142. 

Indirect discourse, 229; 188, b; 189, 

Indirect object, 232. 

Indirect question, 187. 

Infinitive, 210; 93, c; 98; 99; in 

abridged clause, 240; combined with 

auxiliaries, 218. 
Infinitive phrase, 186, fr-e. 
Inflection, 321, footnote. 
Intensive pronoun, 130. 
Interjection, 11 ; 111. 
Interrogation point, 147. 
Interrogative adjective, 126. 
Interrogative pronoun, 126. 
Irregular verb, 171 ; 81 ; list, 82. 

Jesuit (j6z'u-tt), a word referring to a 
religious order called "The Society 
of Jesus," 168. 

Juan de Escalante (joo'an da €s-ca- 
lan'te),217. 



Language, 2. 

Lajeunesse — (la-zhe-nSs') . 

Le Carillon de Dunkerque (Itt ka-re-yoN 
da daN'kerk), "The Chimes of Dun- 
kirk," 164. 

Letiche (la-tesh')* 

Lilinau (le'le-n5), 164. 

Loup-garou (loo-ga-rooO, French for 
"were-wolf" or "man-wolf," an 
imaginary man having power to 
change himself into a wolf for the 
purpose of devouring children. 

Many a, 61. 
Margin, 140. 
Meri-td, an island in the Mediterranean 

Sea. 
Mi'nas. 

M5n-te-zu'mi, 187. 
Mood, 173; 84, a,b,o; 85. 

Indicative, uses of, 129, a, b, o ; 180 ; 

188, a, b. 
Subjunctive, uses of, 181; 182, a-d; 
188, b, 0. 
Mow'Is, 164. 

Natchitoches (n&ch-l-t5ch'ez), place in 

Louisiana, 146. 
N^br&s'ki, same as the Platte river, 

158. 
Never a, 61. 

Nor'mftn-dy, formerly a province of 
France, west of Paris. It was noted 
for its cider. 
Not a, 61. 
Noun, 9; 254; 4. 
Abstract, 15. 
Collective, 16. 

Proper and Common, 102; 12; 18. 
Verbal, 198; 17. 
Noun clause, 113. 

Number, 103; 28, a, b; formation of, 
29, Sam. 1, 2, 8, 4 ; 80-88; of verbs, 
170. 
Numeral adjective, 134. 

Object, 40, a. 

Adverbial, 40, d. 
Factitive, 232; 124. 
Indirect, 232; 40, a; 128. 
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Objective element, 49; 128, ar-g. 

Objective subject, 241. 

O-l^m'pils, a moimtain in Greece where 

the gods were supposed to live, 143. 
Opelousas (Qp-^-loo'sas) , a place in 

Louisiana, 115. 
Ordaz(6r'dath),209. 
Order of words, 12 ; 214. 
6r'^-gdn, now called Columbia, 158. 
0-wy'hee, 158. 

Parenthesis, 151. 

Participle, 171; 188; 206; 98-96, Kote. 

Parsing outlines, 280. 

Parts of speech, 253 ; 8. 

Patron Saint, a saint chosen as a special 
guardian. 

Period, 148, a, b, Note. 

Person, 109; 27, a, b, c. 

Person and number of verb, 170. 

Personification, 25. 

Phrase, prepositional, 21; 109. 

Pirogues (pl-r6gz'), canoes dug out of 
trees, 188. 

Plaquemine (pl&k-men'), a bayou con- 
necting the Mississippi with the Atch- 
afalaya, 118. 

Possessive modifier, 26. 

Predicate 5; 115, b; 117; 121, ar-g. 

Predicate noun, 49. 

Preposition, 20; 148; 9; 106; list, 107; 
compound, 108. 

Prepositional phrase, 21 ; 109. 

Principal parts of verb, 171 ; 79. 

Prodigal Son, 155. 

Progressive forms, 206; 77; 100. 

Pronoun, 18; 5 ; classified, 257 ; 47, &-d. 
Adjective, 56, a, b, c. 
Intensive, 130. 

Interrogative, 126; 58; 54; 55. 
Personal, 130; 48; 49, a, b. 
Reflexive, 130. 
Relative, 50; 51; 52. 

Proposition, 118. 

Purpose clause, 227. 

Quauhpopoca (kwow-p5-p6-ca') , 217. 
Question, 13; indirect, 187. 
Quotation marks, 149. 



Reflexive pronoun, ISO. 
Regular verb, 171 ; 80. 
Relative adverb, 98; 102, b. Note. 
Relative pronoun, 87; 50; 51; 52; in- 
definite, 215; 216. 
Result clause, 227. 
Reversed order of words, 12. 
Root form of verb, 78, Note. 

Saying and thinking t verbs of, 113. 
Scorpion, one of the twelve groups or 

constellations of stars ranged around 

the sky and in which the sun is seen 

the latter part of October. 
Semicolon, 145, a, b. 
Sentences, 5; 112; classified, 271 ; 118, 

a-d; 114, a, b, c. 
Shallf 87 ; change when depending on a 

past tense, 230. 
Simple subject, 20. 
Srn&-i, a mountain east of the Red 

Sea. 
Specification, 60. 

Strong and weak verbs, 171 ; 80-82. 
Subject,6; 115,a; 116; 119, ar-g; 120; 

objective, 241. 
Subordinate clause, 88. 
Substantive, 6, Note. 
Such a, 61. 

Teche (tesh), 129. 

T6n-(5ch-tit-lan', chief city of the Aztecs. 
It occupied the site of the modem city 
of Mexico, 201. 

Tense, 152; 78; perfect, 166; 78, a, b, 
c; 74, a, b, c. 

T6z-cu'cO, 192. 

Thinking and saying ^ verbs of, 113. 

Tl'tan-like, after the fashion of the 
Titans, who are represented in Greek 
mythology as piling mountains upon 
mountains that they might climb to 
heaven and wage war against Saturn, 
90. 

Tlas-ca'lan, an inhabitant of Tlascala, a 
town lying between the City of Mexico 
and the Gulf coast. Cort^ had pre- 
viously conquered this place, and a 
number of the Tlascalans had accom- 
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panied him as allies on his journey to 

the capital, 195. 
Toils les Bourgeois de Chartres (too la 

boor-zhwa' dtl shartr), the name of an 

old French song, meaning " All the 

Citizens of Chartres," 64. 
Transitive verb, 160. 

Velasquez (va-las'k6th) , 209. 
Verb, 34; 7; classified, 262. 

Agreement, 86 : 87. 

Auxiliary, 75; 91. 

Conjugation, 88-92. 

Defective, 83. 
. Factitive, 124. 

Fmite, 214. 

Mood, 84, a b, C; 85. 

Person and number, 170, 

Principal parts, 171 ; 79. 

Progressive forms, 77. 

Regular and irregular, 171, 80-82. 

Boot form, 78, Note. 

Transitive and intransitive, 160 ; 68, 
a, b. 

Voice, 166; 69. 



Verbal noun, 17. 

Verbals, 274; 98. 

Verb-phrase, 36; 218; 7, Note. 

Vocative, 111; 85, d. 

Voice, 156; 69; passive, how formed, 
70 ; change from active to passive, 71. 

Voyageur (vwa-ya-zhip*'), a man em- 
ployed by the fur companies in trans- 
porting goods by the rivers and across 
the land, 108. 

Wach'I-ta, 125. 

Weak and strong verbs, 171 ; 80-82. 
What a, 61. 

Willy 87 ; change when depending on a 
past tense, 230. 

Xochicalco (H5-che-kark0), 188. 
Xoloc (HO'lOc), 196. 

Yale-tide, the season of year when the 
days are shortest, hence correspond- 
ing very closely to our Christmas, 
136. 
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